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FOREWORD 


Maud Ballington Booth was one of the great and famous pioneer 
social workers of the United States, although the term “social work” 
had not yet been invented when she began her career. 

For more than fifty years, as “The Little Mother of the Prisons,” her 
name was synonymous with prison reform. As co-leader with her 
husband, General Ballington Booth of the Volunteers of America, she 
was also known for a multitude of service projects for human better- 
ment scattered over the whole United States. 

Intrusive politics, public apathy and prejudice, and entrenched 
selfishness make it necessary to fight over and over again many of the 
old battles which Mrs. Booth and her co-workers fought for decent 
prison administration, useful prison industries, and prisoner rehabilita- 
tion; but that does not minimize her achievements in the prison world 
of her time, nor the value of her message today. 

The story of Mrs. Booth’s early years in Europe may seem to belong 
to a time so distant and an atmosphere so foreign as to have no con- 
nection with modern American life. But there is a connection and a 
strong one. Mrs. Booth’s long life, reaching from the Civil War to after 
World War II, covered a historical period when the Western World 
was changed in a material way almost beyond recognition. She grew 
and changed with the years and the circumstances, and not only be- 
came very American, but one of the few Americans who have affected 
the lives of all their fellow citizens in their own time, and who still 
affect them today. 

SusAN F. WELTY 
Beloit, Wisconsin 
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CHAPTER 1 


CONTRASTS: 
LIMPSFIELD 
AND 
LIMEHOUSE 


Maud Ballington Booth, who gave fifty years of her life to service 
among the slum dwellers and criminals of America, loved the United 
States so much that she always referred to it as “this dear land of ours.” 
But Maud Charlesworth was English and international before she 
became American. 

England in the 1860's, when Maud Charlesworth was born, had 
some striking similarities to the United States a hundred years later. 
Great Britain was the greatest power in the western world, and it was 
in the midst of tremendous social and industrial changes. The popu- 
lation was increasing fast, but industrial output was growing even 
faster. The country had passed the point where urban and rural pop- 
ulations were balanced. Cities were spreading out over their rural 
suburbs, and at the same time greater numbers of people were con- 
centrated in their decaying centers. Material wealth was greater than 
ever before. 

But England in 1860 was also strikingly different from the United 
States in 1960. Great Britain had not been involved in any major war 
for decades, and no enemy threatened her peace. She was able to 
concentrate national attention on internal development and external 
trade. Because she was the first nation in the world to become indus- 
trialized, and far ahead of all others in technology at that time, she was 
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not yet worried about international competition. There were practically 
no restrictions on the wealth her entrepreneurs could amass, or on the 
ways in which they could amass it. In consequence of the Reform Bill 
of 1832, the British nobility had lost some of their political power in 
the House of Lords to the rising wealthy middle class in the House of 
Commons, but no confiscatory taxes stripped either group of their in- 
herited or acquired fortunes. Out of a population of about twenty-five 
million people in the 1850's, there were a million domestic servants 
available for hire to the landed gentry on their estates and the profes- 
sional and mercantile families in the cities, who could thus live at their 
ease. Rising prices, even though they were followed by rising wages, 
made the growing groups of manufacturers, merchants and bankers 
anticipate a golden future. 

But in the strictly stratified British society of the time, the working- 
man was the dirt on which the social ladder rested. Opportunities for 
employment were tremendous, but the conditions under which em- 
ployment was available, particularly to the unskilled, were often 
appalling. Men left the farms, or came from depressed Ireland, to work 
in the mines, the textile factories, the iron and steel works, the ship- 
yards, or on the railroads being rapidly built across the country, with 
no provisions made for their health or safety. The workers lacked 
political representation or industrial organizations to demand protec- 
tion or better conditions. The physical serfdom of feudal times was 
long since gone, but industrialization brought in a new kind of serf- 
dom. Men became wage slaves through the fear that unemployment 
would bring them either to starvation or the workhouse—the equally 
dreaded alternatives of the jobless after the Poor Law of 1834 elimin- 
ated outdoor poor relief. The wage laborer was wrenched from a 
familiar society and thrown into the raw impersonality of a factory 
town where he had no ties of kindred or tradition. Exhausted by ten- 
and twelve-hour workdays, crowded into disease-ridden, vermin- 
infested city slums, often living in dirt-floored hovels without adequate 
heat, light, or water, men and women worked at any jobs they could 
get, for the few pence that made the difference between bread and 
hunger. Illiterate and despairing, they saw no hope even for their 
children. Youngsters grew up, if they lived at all, as sickly, stunted, 
and illiterate as their parents, condemned to scrabble almost from 
babyhood for some job to help keep them alive. The only relief from 
their miseries for thousands upon thousands of working people came 
from the cheap gin and beer with which they drank themselves into 
violent excitement or sodden unconsciousness. 
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The miserable slum dwellers stood in a relationship to the classes 
above them much the same as that which the natives of the European 
colonies in Africa had toward their masters before their great surge 
toward freedom in recent years. But in England the exploited and 
exploiters were of one blood. The violences and vices, the stinks and 
diseases of the English poor were in sight, hearing, smell, and range 
of infection of the wealthier city dwellers. Prodded by fears that such 
misery might ultimately breed violence, and a genuine political and 
religious tradition building toward freedom and justice, a few sensitive 
souls in the upper classes began to heed the miseries of the poor. They 
had no experience of other industrial nations to guide them, for there 
were none; but widely separated individuals and groups began to 
campaign vigorously for reforms in politics, in laws, in education, and 
in poor relief. 

Following a great religious revival in the late 1850's, Christians 
were deeply stirred. It seemed to many that social misery was equated 
with sin, and called for repentance and devotion to God’s word and 
work. Dozens of evangelists preached to the poor in East London 
alone, where it was said that only two per cent of the working people 
ever entered a church. One of these ardent home missionaries began 
his campaign for souls in July, 1865, under a tent pitched on an old 
Quaker burying ground in Whitechapel. Maud Charlesworth was not 
yet born, and it was years before she heard of him, but the work he 
began that day helped to shape the course of her life. He had been a 
pawnbroker’s apprentice before he became a Methodist minister. 
Though he had been successful in evangelizing in the provinces, he 
had known—and indeed still knew—what poverty was. But he believed 
that if a man would give himself to God and His work, he could find 
the greatest happiness possible, whatever his material circumstances. 
William Booth’s obscure Christian Mission joined with all the other 
missions scattered through the tough districts of London in trying to 
call the poor away from vice and booze and despair to the free, joyous , 
gift of God’s love. 

While the cities were swept by tidal waves of change, the rural 
areas of England still remained islands of calm. Stable and prosperous, 
the agricultural districts maintained the rich landholders in the pleasant 
luxury to which centuries had accustomed them, held the church and 
the clergy in honor, and kept the farmers and craftsmen contented 
with simple and secure lives. In such a peaceful setting, Maud Charles- 
worth began her life as the daughter of a clergyman. Her father was 
separated from the preacher on Mile End Waste by distance, high 
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social position, academic training, and devotion to the forms and tra- 
ditions of the Established Church, but in his own way he shared with 
the poor evangelist a deep dedication to the Christian faith. 

Samuel Beddome Charlesworth was descended from a long line 
of clergymen of the Church of England. According to family tradition, 
the succession had been unbroken from Queen Elizabeth’s day to his 
generation, when he chose to become a barrister and entered the law 
office of his successful maternal uncle, Richard Beddome. 

By middle age, he was successful in his own right. But though he 
was a reserved and undemonstrative man, and apparently a confirmed 
bachelor, his mind had not set in an unbreakable mold. When he found 
that the principles of law and the principles taught by Jesus Christ 
conflicted too often for the comfort of his conscience, he left the legal 
profession and studied for holy orders. 

Approaching his new career after the age of forty, Samuel Charles- 
worth married his first cousin, Richard Beddome’s daughter Maria, 
who was then thirty-one. Their mothers were sisters. Samuel had 
known Maria since infancy, and their ideas and ideals were congenial. 
Maria herself had been active in Sunday School work, and in work 
among the poor around her home in Clapham, since she was sixteen. 
A winsome woman, with a good mind and sensitive spirit, she had 
an outgoing interest in people which quickly endeared her to the 
parishioners of St. Peter’s Church in Limpsfield, Surrey, where her 
husband took her as his bride in 1857. Lord William Leveson Gower 
had given Samuel Charlesworth the Limpsfield living, which was in the 
gift of the lord of the manor. 

Eight years later, in that aristocratic country parish, in the square 
red-brick rectory where Samuel and Maria Charlesworth lived with 
their daughters Annie, age six, and Florence, age two, their last child, 
Maud Elizabeth, was born on September 18, 1865. She was baptized 
by her father in the parish church on October 29 of that year, and the 
name Maud was given her in honor of the Princess Alice Maud Mary, 
whom the English people loved the most of Queen Victoria’s children. 

“Happy is the child born in the country away from ugly streets and 
city noise and dirt,” wrote Maud long afterward in her autobiography, 
remembering Limpsfield. It was her lost Eden. She learned to know the 
countryside well during later visits in her girlhood, but since the 
Charlesworth family moved away when she was only four, she had 
few recollections of it from her earliest years. 

Still, those few were vivid. The one long village street of thatched 
cottages, with here and there a fine house in extensive grounds, the 
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inn, the blacksmith’s, and the wide sweep of the common covered 
with honey-sweet gorse, were all etched on her memory. Shady lanes 
led off to fields with masses of primroses, deep purple violets, hawthorn 
and wild roses in their seasons, and she remembered fox-hunters in 
their red coats riding swiftly by with their baying hounds. At twilight, i 
the ferny little path which ran from the side door of the rectory to the 
street was noisy with the “kore, kore” of the rooks in the trees above. 
Just across the street from the rectory grounds, a flight of worn stone 
steps led up the terrace to the lychgate and the tree-shaded graveyard 
of the old twelfth-century gray stone church; and Maud’s earliest 
memory was of being held up to a rectory window to see the solemn 
little funeral procession of her grandfather Charlesworth going up 
those steps, while her father in his white surplice waited at the lych- 
gate. She remembered the hushed church and the family’s old-fash- 
ioned square pew where she sat so often with her mother and sisters 
during the Sunday morning service. Concealed from the eyes of other 
worshippers by the high pew walls, she and Florrie sometimes man- 
aged to build houses of hymnbooks, or to play surreptitiously with 
a ladybird which Florrie had smuggled in. Sunday was a memorable 
day, for in the evening the whole family gathered in Samuel Charles- 
worth’s study to sing hymns. Heavy curtains shut out the night, and 
Maud felt safe and happy watching the flickering firelight on her par- 
ents faces, her mother’s sweet and smiling, her father’s calm and 
serene. 

The family always spoke English in the study, but in the nursery 
the little girls always spoke French with their beloved French nurse. 
She had been chosen to teach them her language before they learned 
English, for it was thought that if a child was to learn French without 
an accent, it must be done “before the vocal chords were set.” Their 
nursemaid, however, was a village girl. 

The children were rather overwhelmed by the adults of the rectory, 
for in addition to the nurse and nursemaid, their parents’ staff included 
a chambermaid, waitress, cook, and scullery girl, a houseman, gar- 
dener, undergardener, and boy in buttons. They were all kept busy. 
For instance, each member of the family had to have water for a bath 
each morning, and there was a tub in every room. If hot water was 
wanted, it had to be heated; cold baths, however, were usual. When- 
ever the weather was chilly, a fire had to be lighted in every bedroom 
grate. Water and coal were carried by hand, and other tasks took 
equal labor. 

One summer morning when Maud was two, she and Florrie had 
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been dressed in their best white dresses with blue shoulder ribbons 
and sashes, white socks and blue shoes, all ready to go to church; but 
they were unaccountably left alone at the door waiting for their mother. 
Maud suddenly remembered something she wanted from the night 
nursery, and ran up to get it. For some reason the servants had emptied 
the water from the washbasins and tubs into one high, portable tin 
bathtub, and they had left this inside the nursery door, almost full. 
Maud tripped over it and fell head downward into the water. When 
she did not come back downstairs in a few seconds, her five-year- 
old sister ran up to investigate. Only Maud’s blue shoes stuck out 
of the water. Many five-year-olds would have screamed and run away. 
Florrie did scream, and she had lusty enough lungs to bring people 
running from all corners of the rectory; but she also pulled and 
tugged until her baby sister’s head was in the air. The grownups 
found Maud unconscious, and there was no church for her that day. 
But they were full of praise for Florrie, who always looked after her 
“little one,” and whom Maud adored accordingly. 

Maud was a shy and fearful child, but Florrie, who bitterly re- 
gretted that she was not a boy, was always ready for any adventure. 
At church, when Florrie smiled at friendly parishioners, Maud shook 
her brown curls over her downcast hazel eyes and hoped that nobody 
would notice her. At home, in the room in which Maud was born and 
into which the little girls sometimes tiptoed when no visitors were 
there, two lion heads were carved on the posts of the mantelpiece; and 
their older sister Annie had told the youngsters that at any time these 
fierce beasts might come to life and roar at them. When Maud was 
alone in that room she was cold with terror, but when she had tight 
hold of Florrie’s hand she could go in and look at them, though she 
always had to run when she turned her back, for fear they had come 
to life and were following. Florrie wished they would. 

Florrie bore with Maud’s shyness and fears, however, until a Christ- 
mas party was given at Litsey, Lord Gower’s estate. The strange faces 
frightened Maud, and she cried to go home. Florrie promptly lec- 
tured her on courage. She said that to cry was silly and girlie, and she 
wanted her little one to be brave. Maud made a desperate effort, since 
she longed for Florrie’s approval. 

“My lovely gentle mother did much in our early training,” wrote 
Maud Ballington Booth long afterward in an autobiography she began 
but never finished. “My father’s rules and logic were wise and bene- 
ficial. But they were ‘grownups,’ and lived in a world of authority 
which I sometimes resented. I know as I look back that my adored 
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Florrie was the real molder of my child character, for I had absolute 
unquestioning faith in all she said or did. Naturally that made me do 
many erratic things beyond the comprehension of the adults of the 
family, but there were always reasons and purposes and imaginings 
_ behind them that created a deep interest and constant excitement in 
life. Florrie and I had few playmates and we never wanted them. We 
had each other and wonderful and exciting games that kept us busy 
from morning to night—if only the grownups did not spoil the fun.” 

Maud’s last recollection of those years in Limpsfield came from the 
days just before the family moved away. The village common was 
all golden with gorse, and she and her two sisters were playing there, 
shortly after they had been told that they were to move to London. 
Annie kept saying, “Nasty London! Nasty London!” while Florence 
and Maud chanted, “Nice, dear London! Nice, dear London!” They only 
contradicted Annie to annoy her, because she considered herself quite 
grown up and looked down on “the children.” She seldom paid attention 
to them at all, except to tell on them for their misdeeds. They called 
this “peaching” and considered it an unpardonable sin. Florence and 
Maud never “peached” on each other. 

In spite of the fascination of moving to London, it was a wrench 
to the little Charlesworth girls to leave Limpsfield, and the only 
memento they could take with them of their free life in fields and woods 
was their golden-brown pony, Elfie. But Samuel Charlesworth had 
once more listened to his conscience. He had been friend in need as 
well as priest to his Surrey people—he had even nursed a gang of road 
workers sick with cholera when no one else would go near them— 
but he realized that in his comfortable parish there were few people 
in sore need, and the miseries of the world beyond Limpsfield troubled 
him. He felt that he was failing as a Christian when he lived at ease 
while many of his fellow men were in spiritual and physical straits. 
He determined to work among the London poor and arranged to 
exchange parishes with the rector of St. Anne’s in Limehouse. Lord 
Gower must have given his consent, or the exchange could never have 
been effected. 

The Charlesworths moved to their new home before Maud was 
five. The tightly packed buildings, the crowds and confusion, must 
have terrified her; but the church and the rectory stood in green 
oases, even though they were on Commercial Road, one of the great 
thoroughfares of East London. An avenue of tall lime trees led through 
a wide, shaded lawn (part of which was an old burying ground with 
mossy stone markers) to stately St. Anne’s Church, with its lofty 
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tower. The church was filled on Sundays with hundreds of worshippers 
from the respectable fringes of the large parish, but most of the poor 
and ragged district people knew nothing and cared less about either 
churches or the Christian faith itself. They were as heathen as the say- 
ages of Africa, and to try to win them from their ignorance and in- 
difference, the Christian Mission had in 1868 leased the Eastern 
Alhambra, a “penny gaff” across the street from St. Anne’s Church. 
This dingy theatre, of the most disreputable type, had a roof only 
four feet above the pavement; the entrance door, down several steps 
from street level, led into a badly lighted, badly ventilated hall with 
a dirt floor. The Missioners had scrubbed out this filthy place before 
they used it for services; and to catch the interest of the slum people 
and attract them indoors, the Missioners also held Sunday street meet- 
ings in a triangle of vacant land nearby, with loud sermons and pray- 
ers and lusty songs, accompanied by the shouts and jeers of unsympa- 
thetic bystanders. 

Ships from all over the world came up the river to the East and West 
London docks bringing exotic cargoes and strange people from over 
the seas—dark-skinned East Indians, slant-eyed Chinese, gesticulating, 
swarthy traders from the Near East. It was an area of much poverty, 
vice, and violence. In all the twelve years that they lived in Limehouse, 
Maud and Florence Charlesworth were never permitted to venture into 
the streets unless one of their parents or some other adult accompanied 
them, so their new life was confined almost entirely to St. Anne’s 
rectory. Studious Annie was with them at first, but she was usually 
busy with her governess and soon was sent away to school in Switzer- 
land, leaving her younger sisters with a kingdom peculiarly their own. 

The rectory was a many-gabled house, left over from better days 
and older than the factories and tenements around it. A high red-brick 
wall surrounded its grounds on all four sides. The only openings in 
the wall were filled by heavy, solid wooden carriage gates which led 
to the stables, and by a smaller high wooden gate for pedestrians 
which led from Commercial Road to the courtyard in front of the 
house. At the foot of the garden, behind a hedge of lilac trees, the 
wall ran along a canal which Commercial Road crossed. Here, Maud 
and Florence could hear the voices of the bargemen and their families 
passing by on the canal, and the clatter and shouts from the busy street; 
but they could not see the sources of the sounds, unless they went to 
look from the high rectory windows. Because of this wall, the rectory 
yard had almost the privacy of a country garden. 

The children thought the yard enormous, as indeed it was for Lon- 
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don. The gravelled court in front of the house provided a place for 
them to ride Elfie, their pony. Once mounted, they became fairy 
princesses, or Knights of the Round Table, or crusaders and explorers. 
The wide, curving drive circled around a small bit of lawn with lilacs 
_ and a laburnum tree to give a touch of green. At the side of the house, 
near the street, there was grassy ground, and here the girls had a cro- 
quet court. Behind the house, on the steep slope toward the canal, 
Florence and Maud spent many hours careening down the garden 
walk in an outgrown perambulator, dumping themselves at the bottom. 

There were always flowers in the garden, for Mrs. Charlesworth 
loved them. Maud’s special joy were her mother’s fuchsias, with their 
pink petals and cherry-colored bells, and long afterward she grew 
them every summer at her Blue Point home in America. On the slope of 
the rectory lawn toward the canal there were lime trees and one old 
plane tree, but there was also a small space for vegetables, and here 
the girls sometimes tried to raise little gardens of their own. It was 
Maud’s first experience with gardening, a hobby which many years 
later blossomed in her Blue Point flower beds. 

The plane tree attracted sparrows, but they were almost the only 
birds that ever came to the garden. The girls, however, had tame 
birds among their many pets. One was Maud’s canary, Rouen, which 
she brought back from a holiday in that French city. For a long time 
Florrie had a pair of dormice, which she would bring to the table 
with her, and which she taught to fold their paws when grace was 
said. Maud devoted herself chiefly to chickens. She had a chicken 
run just off the stable yard, and this was inhabited by a black Spanish 
rooster named Henry the Eighth and his six wives. The chickens, 
however, were never very profitable, for the girls could not bear to 
eat their pets. The rest of the family ate the eggs, but Maud would not 
even do that. 

Because the rectory was not far from the East Indian docks, it was 
frequently infested with huge cockroaches which came ashore from 
the ships. Mrs. Charlesworth bought a little hedgehog to destroy the 
pests. Maud and Florrie named him “Billy,” and were very fond of 
him. At that time their mother had a Bible class for the old ladies of the 
parish, and she held meetings around the big table in the Charlesworth 
kitchen. Florrie and Maud delighted in planting Billy in a nearby 
cupboard, knowing that in the middle of the meeting he would be 
sure to spot a cockroach, and as it fled he would bang the door open 
and gallop in pursuit with his quills up. The squeals of the ladies 
would delight the children’s souls. 
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The girls needed to enliven their days with pranks and games, 
for they spent many serious hours. It was a religious age, and the 
Charlesworth family was very religious even for that time. Samuel 
Charlesworth was a dedicated parish worker, and Maria Charlesworth’s 
devotion to the unfortunate equalled her husband’s. She entered into 
the work of the slum district with as much vigor as he, and with more 
imagination. She believed, and taught her daughters, that service for 
others is a blessed privilege. Still, her public work did not make her 
neglect her children’s religious training, for the girls began each day 
with a half-hour Bible lesson, taught by their mother, and ended it 
kneeling for evening prayers beside their beds. The whole household 
joined in daily family prayers and their observance of Sunday was 
strict. In good weather the whole family went to church in the 
morning, again in the afternoon, and again at night. If it rained, the 
family went together in the morning, but the children did not go to 
the other services. Their father, of course, conducted each service; 
their mother had an afternoon Bible class; and their nurse or governess 
was generally out of the house, so Maud and Florrie were often left 
alone. They were not allowed to read week-day books or play week- 
day games on Sunday, but they did have a book of Bible-story pictures 
which they could look at. 

A picture of Noah after the flood had receded inspired a favorite 
game, for they had a Noah’s ark, a huge wooden toy which had come 
down to them from their mother and her brothers and sisters. They 
would set it up on the long, bare boards of the schoolroom table and 
bring the animals out, beginning with the elephants and ending with 
the grasshoppers. The procession led to Noah and his family, who stood 
in a circle at the end of the table around a little altar built from the 
picture-book design. On the altar the girls laid a bit of twisted 
paper and a matchstick or two to make a tiny fire. Then they would 
steal out to the head of the stairs to make sure that no grownup was 
coming. 

If it was safe, the children held their sacrifice. They had a number 
of fluffy white lambs from a toy German farm, some of which were 
the worse for wear, since their thin legs snapped easily. Florence and 
Maud always sacrificed a broken-legged one which could no longer 
walk in the procession. After Florrie was married, she had the school- 
room table in her home for many years, with the charred place mark- 
ing where the altar had stood. Maud later told the story of the broken- 
legged lamb in religious gatherings. “Our childish sacrifices,” she said, 
“were like those of so many people who give to God gifts they can 
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well spare and will not miss—the broken-legged lambs of their posses- 
sions. Yet God deserves our best!” 

The Charlesworth children enjoyed their short hours of freedom 
all the more because they were seldom unsupervised. The staff of 
_ servants, however, was much smaller in Limehouse than it had been in 
Limpsfield; only two maids and a boy who took care of the pony and 
the lawn were usually employed. When the girls outgrew their French 
nurse, they had been given a governess; but one of the maids employed 
was French, for French was still the children’s language except with 
their parents. Mrs. Charlesworth therefore had little fear of their 
acquiring the cockney accent which was all around them in Limehouse, 
so nearly within the sound of Bow Bells, even though they heard and 
made fun of it. Samuel and Maria Charlesworth spoke the pure Eng- 
lish of the cultivated classes, and they wanted their children to use 
it too. Of course, Maud and Florrie loved to pick up slang when they 
had an opportunity, but their mother constantly told them that the 
use of slang was a sign of poverty of language. They rebelled indig- 
nantly against this dictum, but Maud was thankful for her mother's 
care later when she became a public speaker. 

The girls’ governess sometimes lived with the Charlesworth family 
and sometimes came in by the day. Maud and Florrie used to boast 
to each other that no governess ever lasted more than three months. 
The high-spirited, mischievous girls made the lives of some so miser- 
able that they stayed only two or three weeks. The one who held 
out the longest was very fond of Florrie, but Maud was often in trouble 
with her, being accused of laziness because of her poor arithmetic and 
spelling. Maud had a hot temper, and having been taught that she 
must learn to control her tantrums, she would dash out of the school- 
room when she could not stand the governess any longer. Rushing to 
her father’s study, she would dart inside without knocking and slam 
the door behind her. Nobody dared to follow her there, for Samuel 
Charlesworth held his privacy dear, and he spent much of his time 
at home working in that room. All he said to Maud, however, was, 
“My dear child, what have you done now?” and let her stay. The gov- 
erness came by the day and Maud would remain until the woman’s 
hour for leaving was past and it was safe to emerge. 

Samuel Charlesworth, though he loved his children, seldom knew 
what to say to them. A quiet man, grave and scholarly, he could some- 
times be full of fun; but often fits of intense depression would seize 
him, and he would shut himself alone in his study the whole day. The 
one relaxation he often enjoyed with his family was reading aloud. He 
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had a rich, expressive voice, which made his church services impres- 
sive to his congregation; and his private reading was a delight to his 
own small circle. Sometimes he would come out of his seclusion, call 
his daughters around him, and spend the evening with them discussing 
books or Biblical questions. Three ideas he impressed on his daughters 
so deeply that they never forgot them: A profound reverence for the 
Bible; an uncompromising regard for truth; and the obligation of 
courtesy to everyone, high or low. 

The relationship between Maria Charlesworth and her daughters 
was very close, but the gentle, calm mother exacted obedience from 
her tempestuous youngest child. “Thou shalts” and “Thou shalt nots” 
were definite in the Charlesworth home. 

Victorian society was thoroughly class conscious, and Samuel and 
Maria Charlesworth tried to give their daughters the conventional 
upbringing of sheltered, privileged, upper-class children. But Maud 
and Florence could not live in Limehouse without learning about 
the seamy side of life. They realized early that their father and mother 
were daily concerned with the tragedies of the poor, the weak, and the 
evil people around them. Such people were constantly in their home, 
and their mother had started a “ragged school” for some of the young- 
sters of the parish whose clothing was too tattered to be seen in a regu- 
lar school. The Elementary Education Act, passed only a few months 
after the Charlesworths moved to London, attempted to make educa- 
tion in England national for the first time, by providing that in any area 
which was without adequate schools, school boards were to build and 
maintain schools out of local rates. But it took years to make the law 
effective, and education did not become compulsory until 1880, nor 
free until 1891. Meanwhile, most slum children were dependent on 
charity such as Mrs. Charlesworth’s for teaching of any sort. 

Florence Charlesworth was a sympathetic child, and the tattered 
clothing of the Limehouse people perplexed and troubled her. At the 
age of eight, she decided that she knew why they dressed so badly. 

“It is all the shopkeepers’ fault,” she told her faithful shadow, six 
year old Maud. “They buy goods cheap and sell them dear. If we could 
take off the price tags in the stores, the storekeepers would forget how 
much extra they intended to charge the poor people, and would tell 
them a fair price. Then the poor people would have decent clothes.” 

“Let’s take off some price tags and help the poor people,” said 
practical Maud, who always had faith in Florrie’s schemes. 

Accordingly, for weeks afterward, whenever their mother went 
shopping, Maud and Florence begged to be taken along. While Mrs. 
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Charlesworth was busy with a clerk, one child would remain at her 
mother’s side, all interest in her mother’s purchases, while the other 
wandered through the aisles, collecting a price tag or two whenever 
the nearest clerk’s back was turned. This went on until they had a hid- 
_ den box filled with dozens of tags, over which they gloated in secret. 
They became exceedingly skillful in their light-fingered project. 

One day Florence had a cold which kept her in bed, so Maud went 
alone with her mother on a shopping trip. She was especially anxious 
to garner a collection of tags, so that Florrie would say “Well done!” 
when she returned home. 

While Mrs. Charlesworth lingered over the woolen counter in the 
drapers shop, Maud wandered off and soon collected a pocketful 
of tags. Unfortunately she came back to her mother’s side just as Mrs. 
Charlesworth asked the clerk waiting on her, 

“What is the price of this material?” 

The saleswoman lifted it and looked for the tag. There was none. 
“I don’t see the price mark,” she said, puzzled. “But it was here just 
a moment ago.” She went for the floorwalker. 

Some sixth sense made Mrs. Charlesworth turn and ask, “Maudie, 
did you take the tag?” 

The enormity of lying having been impressed upon her, Maudie 
reluctantly nodded her head. 

“Then give it back, dear,” said her mother calmly. 

Maud slowly put her hand in her pocket and drew out a tag, 
just as the clerk returned with the floorwalker. It was the wrong 
tag. 

“Did you take more than one, Maud?” asked Mrs. Charlesworth. 
“Give me the other.” 

Maud’s little hand fished again, and again brought up the wrong tag. 

It was lunch time and one or two clerks were leaving; others were 
coming back. They all looked on with interest. Everyone knew the 
rectory family and expected the children to be models. 

“Maud,” said her mother sternly, “if you have any more tags, give 
them to me at once.” 

The shamed and blushing little shoplifter surrendered her swag 
under a dozen pairs of curious eyes. Embarrassed Mrs. Charlesworth, 
with profuse apologies to the clerks, took her daughter home. Maud 
would give no reason for her behavior, and her baffled mother sent 
the child to bed. When their mother was safely out of earshot, Florrie 
stole in to kiss her and say, “You were a brick not to tell!” Both girls 
considered that they were crusaders in a good cause, but Maud’s mis- 
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adventures ended their first spontaneous attempt to help the poor of 
Limehouse. 

Not all the games which the girls invented were so altruistic. Usually 
they were dramatic: plays created by Florrie’s fertile imagination, 
which years afterward made her a popular novelist. Florrie despised 
girlish games and girlish actions. When dolls were presented to her 
and Maud, they accepted them politely, but used them only on glori- 
ous occasions when the grownups were all out of the way. Then they 
could execute Mary Queen of Scots or burn Joan of Arc at the stake, 
and bury them afterward with book and surplice and ringing bells; 
but their most bloodcurdling game was called “Dried Bones.” Florrie 
had dinned it into Maud’s ears ever since thought could be conveyed 
to her brain that it was babyish to cry when she was hurt. If Maud 
did this unforgivable thing, it mortified Florrie and then Maud was 
covered with shame. When Florrie began to study Greek history and 
learned about the Spartans, she determined to make a Spartan out 
of her “little one.” She collected old balls, hard cushions, and other 
missiles, had Maud help her move all the nursery furniture to one 
side so as to have a clear battlefield, and taught Maud the “game.” 
Dividing the ammunition, the girls stood in opposite corners of the 
room and pelted each other fast and furiously. Often they knocked 
each other down with their well-aimed weapons. Sometimes they were 
black and blue with bruises, or cut and sore, but the point of “Dried 
Bones” was that they must never shed a tear or give a sign of hurt. 
After some of these battering sessions, Mrs. Charlesworth noticed the 
girls’ bruises and wondered what had caused them, but her daughters 
managed to keep secret the reason for Maud’s training. 

The name of this game came from Reverend Charlesworth’s reading, _ 
one Sunday, the passage from Ezekiel [37, 1-10] about the dry bones in 
the valley. On the following Monday, the girls had a battle and 
simultaneously knocked each other down. They lay on the floor, 
trying to suppress all sign and sound of the pain resulting from their 
furious attack, and Florrie’s imagination suddenly saw the Valley of 
Dry Bones. She exclaimed, “Let the Dry Bones arise!” 

In after years when either sister was hurt the other would comment, 
“You are a Dry Bones!”; but the deeper lasting effect of the wounding 
blows they struck each other was to make both girls bear pain with 
truly Spartan calm and silence. Maud came to believe that, silly and 
childish as it was, the game had given her a self control for which she 
was many times thankful. 

The girls had not only the injuries they brought on themselves to 
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contend with. In filthy Limehouse, disease was always prevalent, and 
Florence and Maud had chickenpox, mumps, measles and whooping 
cough, giving Mrs. Charlesworth many anxious hours. She thought 
summer in the city particularly bad for their health, and she realized, 
_ too, that their lives in London were narrowly restricted. Whenever 
it was possible, she took them away on holidays. If they had only 
a day to spend, they loved to visit their grandfather, Richard Bed- 
dome, at their mother’s old home in Clapham. They always spent 
Christmas there, at a jolly gathering of all Maria’s family. For the 
Charlesworth girls the holiday meant a coach ride across London, 
and a big feast with goose and a flaming plum pudding. For each of 
the Beddome grandchildren it also meant a gift from their genial 
grandfather of every coin of the realm in silver and gold, from a three- 
penny bit to a golden guinea. 

If Mrs. Charlesworth could leave London for a little longer time, 
she often took her daughters to visit their aunt, Maria Charlesworth, 
in her white cottage at Nutfield in Surrey, not far from their old Limps- 
field home. Miss Charlesworth was the author of a well-known chil- 
dren’s book Ministering Children, and the possessor of a musical, 
resonant voice like her brother Samuel's, which thrilled the girls when 
she read to them. She also had a dog they loved, and an indulgent 
cook. Added to these superior attractions, there was room for them 
to roam freely. Miss Charlesworth leased “The Cottage” from Arthur 
Barclay of Nutfield Court, an estate with a lovely garden full of grassy 
slopes and winding paths surrounding a gray stone house. Only a little, 
old gray church with a large shady yard stood between Nutfield Court 
and the Cottage, and Arthur Barclay had three small sons with whom 
the three Charlesworth girls liked to play. He also had a much younger 
brother, Charles, and a sister, Neville, who often visited at Nutfield 
Court. They happened to be there when Florence Charlesworth was 
nine. At that time Charles Barclay, at nineteen, was ready to go 
off to Cambridge. Neville and Florrie became friends, and Florrie 
was invited to visit the Barclay home, Bury Hill. All the family en- 
joyed this visit so much that she often went to stay there afterward. 
When she was eleven years old, staying in Wales while recovering 
from a severe case of scarlet fever, Charles Barclay spent a day visiting 
her. He made up his mind then that when Florence Charlesworth 
grew up, he would marry her, and he corresponded with her for 
years. 

On the rare occasions when Samuel Charlesworth could get away 
from London, he liked to take his family mountain climbing in Wales. 
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One summer his sister Elizabeth and her husband Edward Cowell, 
who were Maud’s godparents, joined the Charlesworths there. Edward 
Cowell, a distinguished Sanskrit scholar from Cambridge, had no 
enthusiasm for mountain climbing, but he loved nature walks. It was 
from him that Maud gained her lifelong interest in plants and animals, 
particularly in the many songbirds she learned to know and love. 

But usually Mrs. Charlesworth alone took the girls for their long 
summer holiday to some seaside resort: Lowestoft, Harwich, Hastings 
and Felixstowe at different times. Ordinarily the youngsters were 
installed with their governess in a rented cottage, but at Felixstowe 
an old friend of Maria Charlesworth’s, Mrs. Allenby (whose son 
Edmund became the Viscount Allenby of World War I fame), loaned 
the Charlesworths not only the Allenby house but also the Allenby 
yacht. Florence and Maud had a glorious time sailing with the captain 
and mate. 

They swam, too, although swimming was still somewhat unusual 
for girls. Maud learned to swim in a pool at Lewes near the Downs, 
and later had diving lessons at Lambeth from the first woman to 
try to swim the English channel. As she grew up, Maud became a 
strong swimmer and won several races. At least once in later life her 
early training helped her to save a life, when she rescued from the 
undertow off Fire Island, New York, a young man surfbathing with a 
group of her daughter’s friends. 

Other members of the family sometimes visited the Charlesworths 
by the sea, or timed their vacations to coincide. Richard Beddome, 
who shared with Samuel Charlesworth a passion for amateur astron- 
omy, once entertained the girls greatly by setting up his telescope to 
let them watch the beach. Elizabeth and Edward Cowell were at 
Lowestoft, where Edward FitzGerald, the poet and translator, often 
joined them. Cowell and FitzGerald were old friends, and, according 
to the family story, it was Cowell who had discovered an old manu- 
script of the Rubdiydt in a London bookshop and persuaded Fitz- 
Gerald to make a translation of it. FitzGerald had met and loved 
Elizabeth Charlesworth before she married his friend, to whom he had 
introduced her; but the three remained fond of each other, and Fitz- 
Gerald often spent holidays with the Cowells. Maud could remember 
seeing him walking on the beach with her uncle at Lowestoft, the wind 
billowing out his great plaid shawl. 

On seaside holidays, Mrs. Charlesworth always offered her services 
to the nearest rector for any help she could give, and she often held 
Bible study classes on the sands. Maud and Florence called them 
“umbrella meetings,” because the ladies usually brought umbrellas 
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to protect them from the sun. When nobody was looking, the girls 
liked to throw tiny pebbles at the umbrellas, hoping to make the 
ladies think it was raining. 

On one Sunday at Lowestoft, Mrs. Charlesworth was invited to 
_ speak on “Bible Study” to a large gathering of men and women. When 
she wrote to her husband that she had done so, she received a very 
disapproving letter in return. It was proper for a woman to speak 
to women, as Mrs. Charlesworth frequently did at religious meetings; 
it was proper for her under some circumstances to hold classes for 
men. But Samuel Charlesworth considered it most improper for his 
wife to make a public appearance before a mixed gathering. 

In spite of this criticism, Samuel Charlesworth was proud of his 
wife’s public activities and encouraged them. Mrs. Charlesworth was 
for many years vice-president of the Mildmay Association, and often 
travelled to address meetings. Her clear, distinct voice—one of peculiar 
sweetness and earnestness—could easily reach a thousand people in a 
big hall. She numbered among her friends some of the outstanding men 
of her day in church and state, among them Bishop Wilberforce 
and the great social reformer, Lord Shaftesbury. But she gave her chief 
energies to her husband’s parish. She not only taught a Bible class in 
St. Anne’s Church and carried on her “ragged school,” but she even 
established a small Mission of her own for poor women in the church 
neighborhood. Sometimes she took her little daughters to teas there. 
Maud always remembered the piles of water cress and bread and 
butter beside the teapot, and the pin at each place with which the 
women picked boiled periwinkles out of the shell and ate them. At that 
time it was not the religious side of the meetings which impressed 
Maud. 

Having her own Mission, however, did not keep Mrs. Charlesworth 
from having a friendly interest in the Christian Mission established 
in the old “penny gaff” theatre across from St. Anne’s Church. She and 
Reverend Charlesworth admired the devoted workers who drew in to 
their services the drunkards and ragged slum people who would not 
venture into a church. 

When Maud was about nine, the Christian Missioners were faced 
with a crisis. Hoodlums were making their street meetings increas- 
ingly difficult, shoving, stoning, and beating the Missioners and their 
supporters. Instead of giving the Missioners protection, the Thames 
Police Court ordered them to stop holding street meetings. Samuel 
Charlesworth was indignant about the police action, which he at- 
tributed to the tavernkeepers from whom the Missioners were win- 
ning away customers. He offered the front courtyard of the rectory for 
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the Missioners’ outdoor meetings, and they were often held there 
for several years, until street preaching was permitted again. Ordin- 
arily no one passing the rectory could see over the wall or through 
the gates, and the Charlesworth children thought that some people 
came to the meetings just to see what was there. Most of them laughed 
and jeered as the Missioners preached and then knelt on the gravelled 
walk to pray. But in the crowds quite a number were converted, and 
led decent, sober lives as followers of the Missioners. Some of them 
came rather timidly to Maria Charlesworth’s Bible class; and some- 
times on her way home from church on Sunday evenings Mrs. Charles- 
worth would take Florence and Maud with her into their Mission 
Hall, to listen for a few minutes to their joyful hymns. Maud thought 
their religion was queer and funny, but she liked to hear them sing. 

Unfortunately Mrs. Charlesworth’s health was not robust. The 
demands of the parish and of her family strained her strength. The 
summer that Maud was about ten, her sister Annie was in finishing 
school in Lausanne, and Mrs. Charlesworth decided to send the two 
younger girls to school in Switzerland also. She took them herself, 
intending to stay nearby only until they were happily adjusted, but 
a typhoid epidemic broke out and Florrie took sick. Mrs. Charlesworth 
had to rent a hotel cottage and nurse her, while Maud stayed at 
school, homesick and lonely. Fortunately Florrie recovered in a few 
weeks, and the tired mother took the girls high into the mountains 
before going home. She read to them in Alpine pastures blue with 
gentians, let them wade in icy brooks fed by glaciers and climb rocky 
peaks to gather edelweiss. They all went home refreshed. 

But not long afterward Maud came down with a ghastly combina- 
tion of typhoid, pneumonia, and smallpox which nearly killed her. 
She was sick for three months, and nothing but skin and bones when 
her mother’s nursing pulled her through. Fortunately she had al- 
ready been so weak when the smallpox developed that she could not 
lift her hands, so her face remained unmarked. During this illness 
the words of one of the Christian Missioners’ favorite songs haunted 
her: 


O you must be a lover of the Lord, 
Or you can’t go to Heaven when you die. 


She seemed to hear them echoing down the chimney of her sick room, 
varied sometimes with the refrain: 


Will you go, will you go, to that Eden above? 
But the question lost its immediacy with her returning health. 
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Annie Charlesworth, always delicate, had returned from Switzer- 
land to attend school at Belstead in Suffolk, and later she attended 
Girton, the first woman’s college at Cambridge. After Maud’s illness, 
worn-out Mrs. Charlesworth turned more and more for help in parish 
_work to her daughter Florence, then not much over twelve years old. 

Florence Charlesworth was musically gifted, a contralto with a 
sweet true voice, powerful for a child. She early learned to play the 
piano, and when she was ten her mother often took her to Limehouse 
meetings to lead or accompany the singing. When she was eleven, 
her father’s congregation had to meet in the town hall while St. Anne’s 
Church was being repaired, and the choir failed so dismally in leading 
the hymns unaccompanied that Reverend Charlesworth asked his 
daughter to lead the singing until services could be held in the church 
again. For several Sundays she did so, unselfconsciously and with 
assurance. Her poise carried over into all her affairs; and her sister 
Maud thought she was the most beautiful and talented girl in the 
world, while their mother leaned on her for help in everything. 

Maria Charlesworth would gladly have kept Florence at her side 
for many years, but regretfully sent her away to school when she was 
sixteen. The reason for this was Charles Barclay, her determined 
suitor. By that time he had taken a trip around the world, had been 
ordained, and had persuaded Samuel Charlesworth to make him his 
curate. The senior Charlesworths, realizing that romance was in the 
air, told him that he was on no account to mention marriage to Flor- 
ence until she was at least eighteen, and he promised. Then they 
sent Florence to Hill House, Belstead, the girls’ school near Ipswich 
which Mrs. Charlesworth had attended years before, and Annie more 
recently. The headmistress, Mrs. Umphelby, was Maria Charlesworth’s 
close friend and Maud’s second godmother. In Florrie’s second year, 
when Maud was fifteen, she followed her sister to Belstead; but even 
with Florrie there, she was very homesick. 

Most of her schoolmates were from army, navy or church families, 
although there were a few barristers’ daughters. There were few rules 
at the school, and they were almost never infringed. One rule was 
that the girls spoke either German or French from nine to five each 
day; German one week and French the next. The students went to 
church on Sundays in Ipswich in a string of carriages, learning hymns 
on the way which they had to recite later, letter perfect. A teacher came 
out from Ipswich on weekdays to give the girls science lessons. There 
was nothing in them to shake the secure belief of the Belstead students 
in the full and literal truth of Scripture, though Lyell in geology and 
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Darwin in evolution had already created tensions in the religious 
world. Maud’s science was chiefly nature study, in which she revelled 
and in which she found a friend as enthusiastic as she. Together, Maud 
and blonde, blue-eyed Birdie Anderson kept such good notebooks 
on birds and flowers that they were assigned to drill the younger girls 
in them. The two continued to be friends for sixty years. Though their 
correspondence was sometimes interrupted in the earlier years, later, 
when they were both nearing eighty, Maud Ballington Booth and 
Birdie Anderson Bethell wrote to each other once a month. 

The girls at Belstead also studied history and learned about the 
form of the British government, which they imitated in their school 
parliament; but ladies were not expected to be interested in politics, 
so they were taught little about Britain’s growing empire, though the 
annexation of the Transvaal, the acquisition of Cyprus, the rise of Irish 
nationalism, the occupation of Egypt and the Sudan, all occurred 
about the time Maud was in school. Nor did they study the great 
movements in England itself: The rise of the trade unions, the exten- 
sion of the suffrage and popular education, the rising competition in 
world trade, and the ruin of British agriculture which was making © 
the British people dependent for their lives upon manufacture and 
commerce—these were all too close to be understood, and too shut 
away from them by class barriers. Even so, Belstead did keep alive 
in Maud the wonder which leads to knowledge. All her life her mind 
remained alert and curious. 

When Maud entered her second year at Belstead, Florrie remained 
at home, helping her mother. On her eighteenth birthday in Decem- 
ber, she and Mrs. Charlesworth were in Nutfield, for Miss Maria 
Charlesworth had just died, and “The Cottage” had to be closed. 
Maud joined them there when the Christmas holiday began, and 
Charles Barclay speedily came down from London, heralded by a 
letter from Samuel Charlesworth. Florrie knew why he had come, 
and had a nervous shy spell, most unusual for her. She refused to 
meet him unless Maud tagged along, and she gave Maud the strict 
order, 

“Don't leave me alone with Charlie!” 

Maud was too loyal to disobey, though she knew quite well that 
Charles Barclay wanted to kick her out the door. The two sisters and 
the young man avoided each others’ eyes, all acutely uncomfortable. 
Finally Charlie asked Florence to play something on the piano. She 
turned to Maud and asked, 

“What shall I play?” 
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“Beethoven’s Death March,” suggested Maud. Florrie played it. 
As soon as she bent over the keys and began, Maud scurried out. By 
and by the music stopped. Hours afterward, the young couple called 
Maud and told her they were engaged. 

“But you needn't worry about losing me; I won't be married for 
years, Florrie told Maud that night. She was married the next spring, 
in March, 1881, in St. Anne’s Church, and a crowd of 2,500 parishioners 
gathered round to wish the bride and groom well as they set off 
on a four-month tour of the Holy Land. When they came back, it 
was to Charles Barclay’s own country parish at Hertford Heath, and 
not to Limehouse. 

The let-down after the excitement of the wedding left Maud de- 
pressed and devastatingly lonely. Mrs. Charlesworth sympathized 
with Maud’s obvious unhappiness and looked for something to divert 
her. 

Maud was then preparing to be confirmed. With her usual intensity 
in anything that interested her, she was greatly concerned about her 
religion. Her mother decided to take her, the evening after Florrie’s 
wedding day, to a Salvation Army meeting in Whitechapel where 
Bramwell Booth, the eldest son of the founder, was scheduled to speak. 

The Salvation Army was the enlarged Christian Mission, which 
had been renamed in 1878. Its General, William Booth, had once 
called on Samuel Charlesworth to ask and receive the brief use of a 
schoolroom, but apart from that the Charlesworths had not met any 
of the Booth family, nor had Maud heard any of them speak. She 
had never been seriously interested in their movement before her sis- 
ter’s marriage, but she had ceased to think that it was ridiculous. 

Two years before; she and her mother and sisters had spent their 
seaside vacation at Harwich, where Mrs. Charlesworth’s usual interest 
in local religious work had made them acquainted with two young 
“Hallelujah Lassies” belonging to the Salvation Army. These girls, not 
much older in years than Florence and Maud, were gathering drunken 
sailors together and preaching to them. They converted one big 
bruiser—a fellow named Jack who was called “King of Harwich” be- 
cause he was such a bully—and he led a changed life, kind, peaceable 
and friendly. Mrs. Charlesworth, impressed by his reformation and that 
of a number of other rough sailor converts, took her daughters to the 
girls’ meetings, and occasionally invited the “Captain” and “Lieutenant” 
for picnics or to go sailing. The girls were uneducated, but the 
Charlesworths liked them and admired their zeal and pluck. 

Like the “Hallelujah Lassies,” William Booth’s other converts 
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were beginning to march out over England in the 1880's in their Salva- 
tion Army to conquer the godless for God; to persuade them of His 
love and care; to hold them responsible for their sins but to promise 
them Divine help in overcoming evil ways and happiness when they 
triumphed. The first “soldiers,” like the earlier Christian Missioners 
in Limehouse, met with ridicule and enmity, often with physical vio- 
lence. Not only the men had to endure showers of stones and rotten 
vegetables, black eyes, bloody noses, and kicks and blows from the 
drunkards and toughs they tried to reach; the women suffered too. 
Few early Salvationists survived their street meetings without being 
knocked down in brawls, and many had been seriously hurt. Many of 
them were jailed for their innocent part in these street disturbances, 
since the authorities found it more convenient to imprison them than 
to protect them. Such persecution did not lessen their ardor. They 
beat their drums and blew their trumpets and shouted their Hallelu- 
jahs with an unshakable faith that God would help to lift any human 
being, however lowly, who was willing to climb toward Him. Their 
rousing songs and their parades in dark blue uniforms, or scarlet 
jerseys with the words “Blood and Fire!” (for the blood of Christ and 
the fire of the Holy Spirit), offended conventional people but attracted 
others by the thousands. 

“My first idea,” William Booth wrote later, as St. John Ervine quotes 
in God’s Soldier, General William Booth, “was simply to get the 
people saved, and send them to the churches. This proved to be at 
the outset impracticable. 1st. They would not go when sent. 2nd. 
They were not wanted. And 8rd. We wanted some of them at least 
ourselves, to help us in the business of saving others. We were thus 
driven to providing for the converts ourselves.” 

One way in which those already saved were held and encouraged 
in their faith was by Holiness meetings. These were not for the uncon- 
verted, but for Christians who wanted to deepen their consecration. 
Mrs. Charlesworth had attended one or two, and it was to a Holiness 
meeting that, after Florrie’s wedding, she took Maud that night. 

Bramwell Booth was unable to address the meeting, and his younger 
brother Ballington took his place. Ballington was twenty-four, tall and 
slender, strikingly handsome with his dark hair and beard and. his 
bright brown eyes, an appealing singer, and a powerful speaker. He 
gave an impassioned appeal to Christians to make their Christianity 
a vital thing by true consecration to God’s service. Maud was in an 
especially receptive mood, and it suddenly came to her that she was 
only a formal Christian, with very little real devotion to confirm. The 
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speaker’s charm, both as man and as preacher, struck the young girl's 
heart. 

“His eyes reminded me of Florrie’s, shining and kind and very dark 
brown. I think I fell in love with Ballington Booth the first time I saw 
him,” she said sixty years later. “But it was a long time before anyone 
- knew it.” 

She hardly knew it herself at the time. But she did know very clearly, 
after hearing his message, that she meant to dedicate herself from 
that night to God’s service. 


CHAPTER 2 


“BLOOD 
AND 
FIRE” 


Maud Charlesworth was confirmed by the Bishop of Bedford, in a 
solemn ceremony, as a member of the Church of England, but she 
still felt unsatisfied. She begged her mother to take her to another 
Salvation Army meeting. 

They went to Exeter Hall, again expecting to hear Bramwell Booth. 
He did lead the meeting, but the Charlesworths arrived late and 
could not squeeze into the crowded auditorium. They were directed 
to a smaller room where Ballington Booth was addressing an overflow 
group. At the close of the meeting Maria Charlesworth introduced 
herself and the shy girl in her shadow, ea little daughter Maud,” 
to the young preacher. 

Maud met Ballington Booth only once or twice for many months 
afterward, and then only by rare chance through acquaintance with 
his sisters. For she did not rest until she had attended several other 
Salvation Army meetings and met other members of the Booth family. 
She became particularly fond of Emma, the second daughter of Wil- 
liam and Catherine Booth, a tall, slender girl with pince-nez, and 
fluffy brown hair framing a thoughtful face. Emma was five years 
older than herself, and had just been placed in charge of the Training 
Home for women officers of the Salvation Army. Maud wanted to 
join the Army and work with Emma. 

Mrs. Charlesworth was dismayed. Her prescription for diverting 
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her daughter’s interest had worked all too well. However, she thought 
Maud’s enthusiasm for the Salvation Army only a passing fancy, and 
sent her back to Belstead. She wrote to Maud on July 25, 1881, as 
Ervine recounts in God’s Soldier, General William Booth: 

“Do not come home too full of the Booths and the Army. I do hope 
. you will try to keep your mind from this one subject. I have not called 
on Mrs. Booth, and I do not think we are likely to know any of the 
Booths.” 

But Maud persisted so single-mindedly through her summer holi- 
days in her wish to join the Army and work with Emma Booth that 
her harassed mother wrote to her in October: 

“Now, my dear Maudie, put all this nonsense about the Booths 
out of your poor little head; it will do you great harm if it goes on.” 

Though the news had been kept from Maud, Mrs. Charlesworth 
was aware that she was seriously ill. Called to Clapham at summer's 
end by the death of her father, Richard Beddome, she stayed on in 
her old home with her sister, growing steadily worse. A month after 
Maud received that letter, her mother’s condition became so grave that 
Maud, Florence, and Annie were all called to her bedside. She died a 
week later, on November 7, 1881. 

At her burial in Limpsfield, Maud saw Charles Barclay put his arm 
around Florrie and lead her away to the carriage that would take them 
home. It struck her that Florrie was gone from her life, and now, with 
her mother gone too, she had no real home. Desperately lonely, she 
felt that she had nothing to live for or to comfort her except God and 
His work. 

“I never was a child again,” Mrs. Booth said when she spoke of her 
mother’s death. She had adored Maria Charlesworth, and “the sacred 
name of Mother” always struck a deep chord of response in her heart. 

Had Mrs. Charlesworth lived, and persisted in treating Maud’s inter- 
est in the Salvation Army as the transient whim of an adolescent girl, 
her great influence might have turned her daughter’s energies into 
more conventional channels. As it was, after her death, her life spoke 
more loudly to Maud than her admonitions. Maria Charlesworth had 
devoted her life to the poor in her own sphere. Why should not Maria’s 
daughter devote hers in another? 

Maud was convinced that she should, but persuading her father was 
another matter. In response to her pleading, he took her to a Salvation 
Army meeting, but was startled when she rose and testified. He knew 
how upset she had been at losing Florrie and how much more dis- 
turbed she was by her mother’s death. He thought she was a little 
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hysterical, but time and schoolwork would cure that. So he sent Maud 
back to Belstead once more. 

No one at Belstead shared Maud’s new interest, though Birdie 
Anderson was impressed because Maud often slept with a copy of the 
Salvation Army War Cry under her pillow. Maud felt herself to have 
grown up, and she believed that her studies were a poor way of using 
valuable time that should be spent in God’s service. Her father had 
resigned at St. Anne’s in order to be with his wife at Clapham in her 
last illness, so Maud never went back to Limehouse to live. She spent 
her holidays with Florrie, whose first child arrived the following 
spring. Helping make ready, and the later excitement of baths and 
feedings and pretty dresses for the baby girl thrilled the young aunt, 
since she was sharing Florrie’s life again. But the months at Belstead 
were hard for her to bear. 

They were hard for her father, too. He was lost without his Maria 
and his parish work. He took Annie and Maud for the summer to the 
lake country, where he and the older girl attended church, and Maud 
insisted on finding Salvation Army groups and taking part in their 
services. After the strict adult supervision to which she had always 
been subjected, after a childhood and girlhood with almost no play- 
mates or friends outside her home until she entered the still-disci- 
plined Belstead group, Maud found the young Salvationists exhilarat- 
ing. Their “Salvation War” was primarily a youth movement, and many 
of them were only a few years older than she, with the boys trying 
to conceal their immaturity by growing beards and the girls by putting 
on staid bonnets and uniforms. Uneducated though most of them 
except the young Booths were, Maud found them congenial because 
they were putting their fiery idealism into deeds, as she longed to do. 
In the fall, however, Samuel Charlesworth announced that he was 
taking her and Annie to Italy, and then on to Jerusalem for the 
winter. 

The three began their journey and reached Paris together, but there 
Maud begged to call on Catherine Booth, whom she had not yet met. 
That visit ended her trip. 

Catherine Booth (called Kate to distinguish her from her mother, Wil- 
liam Booth’s wife Catherine) had been in Paris since March, 1881, as 
Captain of the Armée du Salut, as the Salvation Army was called in 
France. She was only twenty-three, but she had been a successful 
street speaker since she was thirteen, so effective in emotional appeals 
that she had restored more than one rowdy meeting to order and con- 
verted many troublemakers. She was the first soldier sent out by her 
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father purposely to invade the continent, and she began her attack 
with only two other girls under her command: Florence Soper, who, 
when Maud arrived, had just gone back to marry Kate’s brother Bram- 
well in London, and Adelaide Cox. 

These three girls, poorly acquainted with the French language and 
customs, had hired a hall in the rue d’Angouleme, and gone out to sing 
and pray in dozens of cafés, where their hymns and prayers were inter- 
rupted by groans, catcalls, curses and ridicule. Nevertheless, at the end 
of their first year they had about a dozen converts, had begun to pub- 
lish and sell a little Salvation Army journal in French, and had rented 
a larger hall at 187 Quai de Valmy. Occasionally other Salvationists 
reinforced the girls. Their best help came from Arthur Clibborn, a 
twenty-five-year-old Irish Quaker who had found in the Salvation 
Army the religious inspiration he sought. Arthur Clibborn was a gifted 
organizer but a mediocre speaker, particularly in French. 

Kate Booth was nervous and worried about her force’s poor com- 
mand of French. She had studied the language for only a few months 
before leading the raid on Paris, and after being there a year she 
realized that she was still unfamiliar with its nuances. She had, how- 
ever, made herself perfectly understood at one critical moment. 
The “Salutistes,” as the Salvation Army girls were called, were young 
and pretty, and since the irreligious men among whom they worked 
failed to understand the motives which brought them through the 
streets at night—when proper Frenchwomen were, of course, at home 
—they were frequently accosted. One man smugly asked Catherine: 

“Where shall I meet you?” 

“Devant le Tréne de Dieu!” replied Kate. Her answer sent a chuckle 
through Paris. But only the objections of her French co-workers kept 
her from calling their little leaflet Amour, and named it En Avant. 
When Catherine realized that Maud Charlesworth, with her fluent 
French, could keep her from making similar mistakes, she begged 
Maud to stay and help her with her work in Paris. 

Samuel Charlesworth gave reluctant consent to Maud’s pleas, im- 
posing strict conditions. Maud was to live with Catherine Booth in her 
flat, and might help her in visiting the poor. But she was not to become 
a member of the Salvation Army, nor wear its uniform, before she was 
eighteen. Mr. Charlesworth wanted his daughter to be financially in- 
dependent and arranged to give her a yearly allowance of a hundred 
pounds. He gave Catherine Booth a check for twenty-five pounds 
for Maud’s first three months, and he also presented Maud with a 
French Bible inscribed: 
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“No man, having put his hand to the plough, and looking back, is 
fit for the kingdom of God.” Luke 9:62. 

Then he departed with Annie for Italy. It was to be years before 
Maud would meet her elder sister again in congenial circumstances. 
By then Annie was Mrs. Frederick Mann, the wife of a clergyman 
of the Church of England. 

For a while Maud felt strange and lost in Paris, but she soon forgot 
herself in the excitement of her work. It was not limited to visiting 
the sick with Catherine Booth. Maud’s father could hardly have ex- 
pected that it would be, since he himself suggested that she take part 
in the one Salvationist meeting he attended. Hecklers and rowdies 
turned the hall into bedlam with shouting, cursing, and can-can danc- 
ing. When they drowned out Kate’s hesitant French, Reverend Charles- 
worth helped Maud up on a chair so that she could be seen and try to 
quell the mob; and from that little pulpit she made her first public plea. 
As she described it afterward: 

“The people in that section of Paris prided themselves on being 
infidels, and a good many rowdies came to the meetings just to try to 
break them up. One man that night was especially loud; if the others 
subsided at all he renewed his shouts of “A bas Jésus Christ! A bas Jésus 
Christ!’ I stood up and cried “This man is here by mistake! He must 
be a German, for no French gentleman would ever be so discourteous 
to a lady!’ The audience was so pleased to hear me speaking French 
like a native that they laughed and hustled the man out. Then, trying 
to behave like ‘French gentlemen,’ they quieted down for a few min- 
utes.” 

But usually Maud was merely in the background. She went with 
the other girls to sing in cafés; she sold En Avant in the streets (to 
the horror of her father when he found out), and she ran errands 
for Catherine, who called her affectionately “My aide-de-camp.” She 
liked a chance to retort to the hecklers at the meetings and match 
them French volley for French volley; but she had reached Paris 
when hostility to the Salutistes was growing to dangerous proportions, 
many of the French converts being beaten in bloody attacks. William 
Booth ordered his daughter, now called “La Maréchale” to lead her 
forces into Switzerland while she waited for the trouble to subside. 
Kate took her “aide-de-camp” with her, and a handful of French 
officers followed. 

Heralded by red posters shrieking “Sang et Feu!” which Arthur 
Clibborn plastered on Geneva walls, Catherine began her campaign 
there. Rowdyism spoiled her first two meetings, but three thousand 
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people came to her Christmas Eve service in the Salle de la Réforma- 
tion. By the end of the next two months her group had a startlingly 
successful religious revival in progress, with converts flocking to the 
meetings. But heckling had progressed to shoving, pushing, and blows. 
Instead of protecting the Salutistes, the police raked up a hundred- 
year-old law that had once been in force against the Jesuits, which 
required police permits for religious meetings, and then refused any 
permits to the Armée du Salut. 

Hundreds of Swiss were roused to protest, for the cantonal laws 
guaranteed the free exercise of faith. But this only made the persecu- 
tion more violent. The Salutistes were struck, kicked, and stoned in 
the streets. Maud was scarred for years by one stone which struck 
her forehead. Policemen followed the Salutistes but never arrested 
their attackers, and suspicion grew among the respectable Swiss that 
the police were egging on the mobs at the request of a corrupt ring 
of city officials for whom vice was profitable. Sympathizers, rich and 
poor, in city and country, offered their homes for private meetings. 

Until then Maud had been only an errand girl for La Maréchale, 
but when the small groups were formed, she was needed as a leader. 
Stage fright struck her, but she fought it off. She concluded that 
it came from self-consciousness, from fear of saying the wrong thing. 
But if she was delivering God’s message, she was only a messenger, 
and she must simply forget herself and pass on what she was given 
to say. With this thought in mind, she developed the habit of pre- 
paring her subject matter as best she could, leaving her exact words 
to be determined by the reaction of her audience. Effective words came 
to her under stress of need, and she ceased to be nervous or afraid 
before a crowd. 

The last private meeting she led was held in a big farmhouse by the 
lake shore. There was a huge fireplace, with a bright fire blazing and 
sending light flickering over long strings of onions festooned on the 
rafters. Maud had taken about thirty followers from the city out 
walking with her, and farmers had come from all around. When they 
were all kneeling with their eyes closed in prayer, three police spies, 
dressed as peasants, slipped in unnoticed. The next noon one of them 
appeared at M. Lenoir’s home where Maud and Catherine Booth 
were staying, and ordered Maud to report at once for police exam- 
ination at the Hétel de Ville, since she had broken the law by holding 
a public meeting. She had to rush off without her lunch. M. Lenoir 
accompanied her, but after they had both been kept waiting for half 
an hour, he was refused permission to stay with her. The refusal came 
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from M. Héridier, Justice and Police Department Chief who was re- 
sponsible for much mistreatment of the Salvationists, and who, accord- 
ing to the Journal de Genéve later, listened to Maud’s examination 
behind a curtain “after the manner of all Grand Inquisitors.” 

Maud was taken into a hot little office, where one police inspector 
roared and bellowed questions at her, and where four others came 
in and out, taking turns in helping to bully her. When she denied 
that her meeting was public, they accused her of having no passport. 
When she told them it was in the hands of the police, they were 
furious and demanded that she produce written permission from her 
father to be in Geneva. They tried to frighten her into signing a state- 
ment that she had broken the law and that several Salvationists were 
implicated with her. She made them write down exactly what she said 
in reply, and then refused flatly to sign the paper unless M. Lenoir 
first read it and approved. M. Lenoir had gone, said the officers tri- 
umphantly. 

Captain Zitza, a French Salvationist, had just been brought in for 
examination, and Maud tried to resolve the impasse by suggesting 
that he take her to find Captain Bouillat. The officials told her she 
could go after Bouillat alone; Zitza had to stay. 

“No young girl is safe alone in your streets, thanks to you!” flashed 
Maud. “Here I am and here I stay until you get me an escort!” 

Two gendarmes were finally sent for Bouillat, and while she waited, 
Maud suggested to Zitza that they pray for the police. Down they 
went on their knees and prayed aloud, while the embarrassed officer 
who had been left with them grunted and edged toward the door. 
Then the four others reappeared, and Maud suggested to Zitza that 
she would tell the correspondent of the London Times how English- 
women were mistreated in Geneva. This seemed to make an impres- 
sion: Two of the men told Maud she was free to go if she liked, alone 
or with two policemen as escort. She preferred to wait until Bouillat 
was finally found. On his recommendation she signed her deposition. 
It was 7:30 p.m. and she had been grilled for four hours; she left 
hungry but triumphant, singing with Bouillat “Glory to His Name!” 

Early the next morning, Captains Zitza and Bouillat and their com- 
patriot Lieutenant Vinot were taken from their rooms by the police, 
put in a cab with a policeman, driven to the French border, and 
forbidden to return to Switzerland. Maud, shortly after breakfast, 
received an order to be out of the canton before six that evening. She 
had hardly packed her bag before two police officers appeared, hustled 
her into their dogcart with a Swiss girl whom Catherine had hastily 
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drafted to go with her, and drove off toward Coppet. Crowds in the 
street waved goodbye to Maud and jeered at her police escort, and 
outside Geneva a group of Salutistes sang hymns as she passed. The 
policemen were furious and Maud began to enjoy herself. 

Finally, beyond a little bridge in the country which marked the end 
of their jurisdiction, the officers told the girls to get out of the cart. 

“But there’s no place in sight to stay!” protested Maud. 

“That’s not our business,” said the policemen, turning their horse 
and driving quickly away. Maud picked up her bag and the girls be- 
gan to walk down the road. 

Around a bend not far away was a little inn. Maud telegraphed 
La Maréchale where she was, then made herself comfortable and 
wrote a report of her inquisition for Kate to forward to General Booth 
in England. While she was writing it, the funny side of the affair 
struck her. She was tiny as well as young—only five feet tall and slim, 
almost child-sized. She could imagine how the police office would 
have looked to a bystander, with four burly policemen, any one of 
whom would have made two of her, trying to bully her into signing 
that paper. She had a good laugh as she described their “unsaved 
faces.” 

Two days later Catherine Booth was expelled from Geneva, and 
Arthur Clibborn immediately afterward. Though they did not realize 
it, their persecution was getting newspaper attention outside Switzer- 
land, and a London Times reporter speedily pursued them to Maud’s 
hotel refuge. Having verified that they had been exiled, he naturally 
wanted particulars. 

“I'm too busy with plans to talk to you now,” said Catherine, nervous 
and upset. “Here, read the report which Miss Charlesworth has just 
written, and then please mail it for us.” 

The reporter went off with Maud’s letter, and “mailed” it to General 
Booth via publication in full in the London Times on February 19, 
1883, under the caption “Lamb Among Wolves.” It was a rare reporter 
that Maud ever trusted after that. The unknown little seventeen-year- 
old was suddenly almost internationally notorious. Londoners laughed 
at her letter, and then made indignant demands in Parliament that 
the government prevent further mistreatment of British subjects 
abroad. The British Minister in Berne was ordered to see the Salvation- 
ists and to remonstrate about their expulsion. The opposition paper in 
Geneva used Maud’s story to attack the police. Decent Genevans were 
indignant. 


To Maud the publicity was a nightmare, for she had been brought 
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up to believe that no respectable woman behaved so as to get her 
name in a newspaper. Having done so, Maud was disgraced for life, 
and she wept and wept. Worse distress followed. The white slavery 
of adolescent young English girls, procured by kidnapping or trickery, 
was a current vicious evil just beginning to draw horrified public at- 
tention; and though Maud’s case had no connection with it, her experi- 
ence strongly suggested that police who persecuted a young girl for 
a minor evil would be poor protectors against a worse one. Reverend 
Charlesworth’s ecclesiastical friends wrote him horrified letters, be- 
cause he had left his innocent daughter “unprotected in Switzerland,” 
and the angry father, back in England, telegraphed his child to come 
home to London immediately. 

Maud looked in her French Bible, mustered her courage, and wrote 
him that she had put her hand to the plow and was in the middle of 
a furrow. It was no time to look back. Her outraged parent rushed to 
Switzerland and denounced her for her notoriety, increasing her dis- 
tress but not lessening her determination to stay with the Swiss work. 
She did go with him to England, however, because William Booth 
called La Maréchale and her co-workers back for a celebration of 
their work on March 12 in Exeter Hall. 

Maud prevailed on her father to take her to the meeting, but 
his outrage over his daughter's experiences had boiled over into two 
letters to the London Times, and La Maréchale publicly answered his 
criticisms. She explained that Maud had not worn the Salvation 
Army uniform nor been commissioned an officer, and that her name 
would have received no publicity if the Swiss authorities had not 
singled her out for special persecution. Reverend Charlesworth, said 
Kate, had accepted her explanation. 

He must have, for he allowed Maud to return to Switzerland with 
her. The girls had been exiled only from Geneva; they returned to 
Neuchatel, where a Salutiste officer had worked since January. Rioting 
promptly flared. Maud stayed out of the newspapers, but for all her 
“unofficial” connection with the Salvation Army, she ranked as a “Cap- 
tain” and had two other girls working under her. They helped to con- 
duct private meetings where, to avoid trouble, admission was by 
ticket. 

Unfortunately Maud’s allowance from her father failed to reach 
Neuchatel, and her money ran low. Her first quarterly check had been 
sent by Catherine’s mistake to the Salvation Army treasury months 
before—a mistake which Samuel Charlesworth added to his growing 
list of grievances—but since then Maud’s money had helped support 
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Catherine as well as herself. Neither girl would have had much to eat 
had not a friendly Swiss candy manufacturer given them quantities 
of chocolate, which they lived on for several days. Maud’s taste for 
chocolate was permanently impaired. 

The check came and improved the girls’ diet, but hostility to the 
Armée du Salut grew along with the increasing number of its support- 
ers. The cantonal government ordered La Maréchale to stop Army 
activities; she withdrew to France to reorganize the work there and 
in Switzerland, then returned to Neuchatel with Maud in September, 
taking her stand on the right of freedom of public worship. Both 
girls were arrested, but released on bail to attend the funeral of 
Catherine’s first Swiss convert, a boy of eighteen who had been injured 
because of his faith. At the boy’s farm home outside Geneva they were 
rearrested by the Mayor of the Commune, but he could not hold them 
because they were already under arrest at Neuchatel, to which they 
promptly returned. Maud was set free, but Catherine was imprisoned 
for twelve days by the lake. The jailer and his wife were very good 
to her, and she enjoyed the rest, which she needed badly. When her 
trial came, she and several officers tried with her were triumphantly 
acquitted, and they all set off immediately for England to celebrate. 
After they had gone, they were officially exiled from Neuchatel and 
forbidden to return, but the religious persecution in Switzerland 
gradually died out. 

Maud celebrated her eighteenth birthday on September 18, 1883, 
while Catherine was in jail, and returned to London more than ever 
determined to join the Salvation Army. She went home with Kate 
Booth to stay in Clapton, rather than to her father’s new home in 
Clapham. After four days her father went to get her, taking her sister 
Florence with him to add her persuasions. While Maud was upstairs 
packing, her father talked to Mrs. Booth. 

More than a year before, he had heard from Maud something 
which caused him to write to Mrs. Booth his worry about his daugh- 
ter’s interest in “a gentleman much her senior in years, who occupies 
a prominent position in the Salvation Army movement.” Mrs. Booth, 
apparently supposing he meant Bramwell, had replied that he need 
not fear; the gentleman was already engaged to marry a wealthy 
young lady in the Army. On this visit to the Booth home, Samuel 
Charlesworth begged Mrs. Booth to tell his daughter, in his presence, 
that her son was already engaged. Bramwell had meanwhile married 
Florence Soper; and Mrs. Booth, knowing then that Ballington was the 
son in question, refused to do so. She added angrily, “For aught I can 
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tell, there are fifty young girls connected with the Salvation Army 
feeling toward my son as your daughter does.” The insulted father 
promptly rose and left the room. 

But Maud went home—and moped so that her father began to 
worry about her health. She insisted that her father had promised 
that she might join the Salvation Army and wear its uniform when 
she became eighteen. Samuel Charlesworth protested that he had 
promised nothing of the kind; he had merely refused absolutely to 
let her do either until that time. Surely she could see that it would be 
a mistake to go ahead. Maud could see nothing of the sort. In despera- 
tion, Samuel Charlesworth finally let her go back to Paris to work 
under La Maréchale again, this time in uniform. 

The Salutistes’ troubles in Switzerland had made valuable publicity 
in France. French socialites and tourists flocked to see the show when 
the girls had public meetings on Sunday nights. Taking advantage of 
this interest, Catherine Booth and her Salutistes rented a fashionable 
ballroom on the Boulevard des Capucines. With its velvet curtains, 
bright mirrors, and gilded decorations, it contrasted sharply with the 
dingy Armée du Salut hall in La Villette. So did the audience, elegant 
and bejewelled, contrast with the rough slum group; but each in its 
way was hard to cope with. The girls who vibrated between the two 
had to develop great versatility in appeal. 

Maud wrote a description of the work in Paris some years later, 
which was published by the Salvation Army under the title Beneath 
Two Flags. But this time her stay in Paris was short. An Army errand 
took Ballington Booth to France, and, while walking with Maud in 
a little Paris park, he asked her to marry him. As an engagement gift 
he gave her a Bible in which he wrote her name and this inscription, 
with its hint of trouble and separation: 


All promises in this dear Book 
Were given of God to solace thee; 
In life’s lone hour I pray one look 
May rest thine heart, 
On land or sea. 


The young couple hoped that Maud’s father would allow them to 
make the engagement official, but Maud’s letter to him stirred up a 
hornet’s nest. Reverend Charlesworth wrote to General Booth, attack- 
ing the Salvation Army for seducing his daughter from her filial duty. 
On October 4, 1883, William Booth telegraphed for Maud to return 
to England. She did, but refused to go to her father’s house, and went 
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instead to Florence Barclay’s in Hertfordshire. When her father went 
to see her, and pleaded with her to leave the Army and give up Bal- 
lington Booth, she flatly refused. She was a soldier in God’s service; 
she could not desert. 

Samuel Charlesworth preserved the details of this domestic tragi- 
comedy, for he wrote them down in a denunciatory booklet called 
Sensational Religion as resorted to in the system called the “Salvation 
Army,” and had it privately printed and circulated in 1885. Though 
it is long since out of print, St. John Ervine retold most of it in his 
biography of William Booth. 

Maud did not want to go home with her father, and told him that 
if he took her, she would not stay. As she was eighteen, Samuel 
Charlesworth felt that he could not force her. But, he wrote to William 
Booth, if she was to continue in the Salvation Army, he made two 
stipulations: “That she does not until of legal age marry without my 
consent, and that she does not involve herself in any breach of the 
law in any country where she may be residing.” 

Maud agreed to the conditions, but this did not soothe her father, 
who wrote that “Henceforth I must regard her as entirely lost to me 
and her family.” Two days later, on October 10, according to his ac- 
count, “Maud came home. She met me at the door and kissed me 
fondly. We had tea together. She agreed that on the morrow we should 
go for a fortnight to the sea-side. After breakfast next day, she said 
‘I have a letter from my General for you.” 

General Booth wrote that Reverend Charlesworth’s conditions were 
reasonable and he accepted them. But as an engagement was likely 
to be desired by Maud and Ballington, and he could not approve it 
without Reverend Charlesworth’s full consent, Maud’s father must 
take what steps he thought best. 

The battle of wills between father and daughter began again, for 
Reverend Charlesworth returned to his insistence that Maud should 
give up the Salvation Army and Ballington Booth and remain at home. 
She stayed, but went promptly into a decline, and drove her father 
nearly distracted by her “critical state of health.” “Yesterday she 
locked herself in her bedroom,” he wrote to Mrs. Booth, “and refused 
to see our family medical man. She states that you only can under- 
stand the nature of her illness . . . Therefore I have no course open 
but to send her back to you. She twice yesterday threatened to destroy 
herself.” But when he sent her away, he called the servants and an- 
nounced that she was no longer his daughter; she was disinherited. 
Her few small possessions were sent after her. 
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Maud was made welcome in the Booth home, and stayed there 
for several weeks. She wrote from there to her father on November 
24, 1883: 


MY DEAR FATHER—In my last letter I stated my decision never to give up 
the Army most plainly. I can say nothing more, but repeat it. Still, I have 
never wished to give you up as my father, and shall never do so, though, if 
necessary, I must accept your decision to give me up as your daughter for 
belonging to the Salvation Army, which I first joined with your consent. 

Your loving child, 
MAUD E, CHARLESWORTH 


“The angry father replied that he had never consented to her 
joining the Army,” reports St. John Ervine in God’s Soldier, General 
William Booth, “and blamed the Booths for robbing him of her duty. 
‘God will requite them for all the misery they have caused me.’ She 
then telegraphed to him, requesting an interview, and met him near 
Clapham Church. “My interview with her was most harrowing. She 
left me in great anger without a word of adieu.’ On the next day, Tues- 
day, Ballington Booth visited Mr. Charlesworth. ‘For four hours, from 
one o'clock to five, I had the mental torture of an interview with him. 
I had retired to rest at ten o'clock when he brought down my dear 
child nine miles from Clapton, in a cab, to make a further attempt 
to force from me a consent. After having heard my refusal, both de- 
clared that notwithstanding, they would marry. I then told Mr. Bal- 
lington Booth that unless he retracted, I would apply to the Court of 
Chancery for an injunction. That was the last time I have seen my 
poor child, now nearly a year. I have had sorrowful letters from her 
reproaching me for my cruelty.” 

Ervine’s conclusion is that the “distressed and obstinate old gentle- 
man” was simply a snob, who could not bear to have his daughter 
marry a Booth, because the Booths were socially beneath her. Un- 
questionably Samuel Charlesworth was class conscious and did feel 
that strongly. He thought that Maud was betraying her family and her 
class, but what was infinitely worse, she was betraying the great 
Church into which she had been baptized and confirmed, and to which 
he had given his mature life in service. 

“I have nothing against your marriage to Ballington Booth as a man,” 
he told Maud after he had met Ballington. “But in marrying Ballington 
Booth you would be marrying the Salvation Army, and to that I am un- 
alterably opposed.” He offered, if Ballington would leave the Salva- 
tion Army, to send him to a university and help him to prepare for 
any profession he wished. Ballington, who had longed for more ad- 
vanced schooling, might have been tempted by this if by anything, 
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but neither he nor Maud gave it the slightest consideration. They 
were both devoted to the Army, and a future apart from it was un- 
thinkable. Samuel Charlesworth was quite right in saying that in 
marrying Ballington Maud would be “marrying the Salvation Army.” 
She fully intended to, and she gloried in it. 

Estranged from her father and unable to marry without his consent, 
she did what she had long wanted to do and went to work with Emma 
Booth in the London Training Home for women officers. William 
Booth, however, prudently detached Ballington from his headship of 
the neighboring men’s Training Home, and sent him off on various 
Army commissions away from England, while his younger brother 
Herbert took charge of the cadets. This did nothing to decrease Maud’s 
ardor for the Salvation Army. As if to prove her devotion, she under- 
took one of the most self-effacing jobs the Army offered. She helped to 
initiate the work of the “slum sisters.” 

By the early 1880's, the Salvation Army was not only attracting poor 
working people by the thousands, but also the street loungers, wife 
beaters, drunkards, gangs of restless boys, and women of the streets. 
As the Salvationists visited these people in the London tenements, 
they realized that there were thousands of others still lower in the 
social scale whom they were not reaching. Dirty, sick, half naked and 
half starved, they were hidden away in broken-down houses, with 
floors and stairways rotting, rain seeping through patched roofs, and 
rats scurrying in damp basements. 

Awareness of the miseries of the city slums was only beginning to 
penetrate the public mind, but the Salvationists could not escape it. 
Among the upper classes, too, a sense of social responsibility was stir- 
ring: The pioneer social settlement, Toynbee Hall, was founded in 
mid-1884 in Whitechapel in East London, a few months after the 
Salvationists launched their “slum brigade.” But even if settlement 
houses had been in existence, they would not have reached down to 
the submerged outcasts the Salvationists dealt with. 

Visiting these people, the women cadets were haunted by the ques- 
tion of what they could do to give them really practical help. Maud’s 
idea was that very small groups should go into the slums to live, in 
the same way that missionaries went out among savages, to make a 
life work of helping the people around them. Emma Booth put the 
suggestion before the Training Home staff, and after an “All-Night of 
Prayer” for guidance, they agreed to experiment. A few cadets were 
to take a room in one of the worst districts and dress like the people 
(only be clean), visit and sympathize with them, and try to win their 
hearts to follow the example of a good life. 
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In the spring of 1884, Maud went with three other cadets under 
Staff-Captain Blanche B. Cox to start the first group; later she helped 
to supervise it. Wearing ragged dresses, coarse aprons, and worn 
shawls instead of their uniforms and bonnets, the group moved into 
two rented rooms in a poverty-stricken neighborhood in Hackneywick, 
taking only beds, a dilapidated table and chairs, cooking and cleaning 
utensils, and a stove. 

They were ready to do any kindness that would bring them into 
personal touch with the slum families: scrubbing floors, washing dirty 
children, nursing the sick, sitting up with the dying, laying out the 
dead, stepping in as peacemakers in drunken brawls. The little ma- 
terial relief they had to give stretched only to the most desperate cases 
of near starvation or nakedness. They wanted people to learn to help 
themselves, not to expect gifts. Since the Army’s chief interest was 
spiritual, the girls’ services were to be a means of reaching their neigh- 
bors’ hearts and souls. 

The work was heartbreaking emotionally, and backbreaking physi- 
cally, but it reached the slum people so successfully that in a few 
weeks other pioneer “slum sisters” went out under Eva Booth and 
other young officers-in-training into Seven Dials, Whitechapel, and the 
Borough. But not long after the initial experiment, the idea of the 
“Cellar, Garret, and Gutter Brigades” changed. Instead of being per- 
manent, they were used to give a month's special experience to women 
cadets from the Training Home who volunteered for the service. 
Maud Charlesworth was soon given a roving commission with the 
Salvation Army. 

Between her slum work and her travels, and at intervals afterward, 
Maud lived in the Booth home and grew to feel very close to Mrs. 
Booth, who treated her like a daughter. Missing her own mother, 
Maud rejoiced when the General's wife visited with her and advised 
her as her own mother might have done. General William Booth 
Maud revered, but the elder Catherine she loved and admired then 
and always as a devoted mother, a great preacher, and a source of 
tremendous spiritual inspiration to the whole Salvation Army. With 
all the Booth brothers and sisters Maud’s relations were happy, and 
her position in the Salvation Army work was one of usefulness and 
constant activity. 

In July, 1884, Ballington Booth was dispatched from England to 
inspect Salvation Army work in Australia. Two days before leaving, 
he visited Samuel Charlesworth to beg that he might be permitted to 
marry Maud before he went. Samuel Charlesworth refused, and Maud 
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wrote bitterly to him, reproaching him for destroying her happiness, 
but she did not go to see him. After Ballington left, Maud toured on 
Army business with her usual energy, secure in his affection. 

He sent her as an engagement ring a wide band of Australian gold, 
engraved with the word mMizpaH—“May the Lord watch between me 
and thee, while we are absent, one from the other.” As Army officers 
were forbidden to wear jewelry except for a wedding ring, Maud wore 
her engagement ring hidden on a chain around her neck. After her 
marriage she put it away, but in her old age, after Ballington’s death, 
she wore it on her little finger next to her wedding ring. 

Maud and Ballington wrote frequent long letters, which took six 
weeks to cross the distance between them; and Maud tried to show 
her constant thought of Ballington by knitting him a pair of Salvation- 
ist-scarlet socks. One sock, however, turned out so large that only a 
giant could have kept it on, and the second was pulled so tight that 
only a child could have squeezed a foot into it. Maud abandoned with 
dismay her efforts at creative handcraft. 

She was more successful in her public projects. With a small party, 
she travelled over England and Scotland, Ireland and Wales, holding 
services and gathering funds for the maintenance of the Training 
Homes. She had become so well known through the excitement in 
Switzerland and her father’s publicly expressed antagonism to the 
Salvation Army and her part in it, that her name drew crowds to the 
meetings where she spoke. If some town had a special difficulty, she 
would be sent there to meet with the converts and to help Head- 
quarters visualize the local troubles. As a clergyman’s daughter she 
often had access to influential people who were prejudiced against 
the local workers because of their low social class, and she could win 
support for the Army because of her higher social standing. 

Occasionally she ran into a different kind of personal prejudice. In 
Inverness, Scotland, Maud’s party found a good audience in the hall 
they had rented for their services; but when Maud began the sermon, 
the entire audience rose and walked out. The astonished Salvationists 
sang a hymn, pronounced a benediction on themselves, and left. In- 
quiry disclosed that the audience was protesting the appearance of a 
female preacher. The local newspaper referred scornfully in an edi- 
torial to “the woman who cackled at the people.” But such prejudice 
against women speakers was slowly disappearing. 

The worst of the persecutions of Salvationists in the British Isles 
were over, but the Army people were still being annoyed by bands of 
rowdies and hoodlums who called themselves the Skeleton Army. They 
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marched beside the Salvationists, pushing and jostling them and trying 
to break up their meetings, leading the authorities in some towns to 
suppress the open air work because of their riots. Maud was commis- 
sioned to go to one battle-scarred seaside town and help the Army 
corps fight off the Skeletons. She managed to call the ruffians together 
and to talk to them about her experiences in Switzerland, where the 
corrupt police had spurred on mobs for their own purposes. She told 
them that she was afraid the local police were against the Salvationists, 
influenced by some power back of the scenes. She asked the Skeletons 
to form a bodyguard for her and the Salvationists, marching in front 
of them and behind them as protectors. She had special meetings for 
the Skeletons only, and by treating them as friends and allies she per- 
suaded them to behave as if they were, until some actually became 
interested in the Army, and others lost all concern. 

Ceaseless public activity took its toll even of the seemingly tireless 
enthusiast. In the War Cry of July 8, 1885, William Booth lamented: 
“My eldest daughter has been ordered off the Field by the doctor. 
. . » Miss Charlesworth is also invalided, and others in every direc- 
tion are showing signs of exhaustion.” 

To recuperate, Maud went with La Maréchale, Catherine Booth, 
back to Switzerland, this time not to evangelize but to study. They took 
Lucy Booth, Catherine’s youngest sister, with them, accompanied by 
her governess; but Lucy did not join in the strict scholastic schedule 
the older girls set for themselves. Mrs. William Booth thought that 
Catherine and Maud were both sadly lacking in intellectual prepara- 
tion for religious work, since they knew nothing about theology. So 
they mapped out a heavy course for themselves, with three hours 
each morning and three each afternoon devoted to the subject. When 
the summer was over, however, Maud rapidly forgot most of what she 
had learned. Speaking about it long afterward, she remarked with a 
smile that she did not much care. 

“The people I have dealt with all my life,” she said, “have needed 
the two great Commandments, and the knowledge that someone loves 
and cares for them, more than they have ever needed any of the in- 
tellectual arguments of theology.” 

In the fall the girls returned to London for other assignments, and 
Maud was sent on further tours. In those days she sang and played a 
banjo at Salvation Army meetings, but she did not have her sister 
Florence’s musical talent, and much preferred speaking. Her persua- 
sive power with her audiences was growing. 

She was sent to Sweden in April, 1886, as the representative of 
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Headquarters to inspect the Salvation Army work there and to hold 
public services. Work had been going on in Sweden for four years, and 
several stations had been established, but many Swedes still held the 
Army in contempt or opposed it actively. 

Maud and the secretary she took with her had a rough voyage, but 
she soon forgot it among the enthusiastic Salvationists and the beauti- 
ful pine forests and blue lakes which delighted her on her journey. 
She spoke in Gothenburg, Stockholm, Norrk6ping and Sundsvall, and 
the public acclaim she received everywhere was almost unprecedented. 

In the university city of Uppsala, as Maud went home from a late 
night meeting, she met groups of young students, many of them tipsy 
and singing ribald songs. It was easy to identify them as students, for 
they wore distinctive white caps and buttons on their lapels with the 
university colors of regal blue and gold. On account of their numbers, 
the city authorities let them do much as they liked, and the university 
offered them nothing in the way of wholesome recreation. 

Staff-Captain Charlesworth asked what the churches were doing to 
reach the students, and she was told “Nothing.” The students were 
considered unreachable. She determined to test them out, but she 
got no encouragement from her older colleagues. They said that the 
boys ran the town and would let nobody preach to them. There was 
a chaplaincy at the university, but it was empty. If the boys came to 
a meeting, it would only be to jeer. 

Maud thought that they were at least partly right. Remembering 
Switzerland, she judged that to placard the city with posters in Swe- 
dish, inviting students to a meeting, would bring them bent on mis- 
chief, possibly ready to break the windows and perhaps wreck the old 
“Ark” where the Salvationists had their hall. But an invitation to a 
service exclusively for them might be different. It was worth trying; 
after all, General: Booth was always preaching “adaptability.” Maud 
had red posters printed in Latin, advertising for Sunday, April 18: 


CIVES ACADEMICa! 
CRAS, DOMENICA, 
HORA IV POST MERIDIANA 
IN “SALVATIONEM” 
VOS OMNES VENITE! 
MAUD CHARLESWORTH, 
Britanna illa, quae gloria 
belli Helvetici floruit, 
publice loquetur. 
NEMO NISI CIVES ACADEMICUS IN ‘ARCAM’ 
aditum habebit. 
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[Student citizens! Tomorrow, Sunday, at 4 p.m. to the “Salvation” 
place do you all come! Maud Charlesworth, that English woman whose 
fame arose from the war in Switzerland, will speak in public. No one 
but students will be admitted to “The Ark.”] 

Other Swedes who passed by stared at the posters and scratched 
their heads, but the students chuckled and passed the word. 

Only a handful of students had come by four o'clock that Sunday, 
but there was a tradition called “the academic quarter hour” which 
meant that no meeting began until fifteen minutes after the time set. 
Until 4:15 Maud stayed in a little room back of the platform, and 
then she suddenly became aware from the sounds of footsteps and the 
impatient tapping of canes that quite a crowd was gathering. She 
knelt down and prayed fervently, 

“Oh, God, help me to forget myself, and give me words with which 
to paint for these boys the picture of the glorious future they can build 
for themselves and their country, if only they will live the good lives 
of which they are capable!” Then she went out on the platform and 
faced them. 

She looked down into a sea of faces. The newspapers estimated later 
that about 1,600 of the 2,000 university students in Uppsala had 
crowded in to hear her. There was some stamping and shuffling of 
feet, but the noise quieted when Major Hanna Ouchterlony, a great 
pioneer in Salvation Army work in Sweden, introduced her. Then 
Maud began to speak. She had to use an interpreter—distracting for 
any speaker—but that unsung hero of the affair was carried away as 
she was by the occasion, and passed on her words rapidly and with 
feeling. 

Maud learned afterward that the students had come prepared to 
whistle her down. But they let her begin, for they knew that if she 
bored them, they could quickly stop her. Somehow the right moment 
for this never came. They laughed with her and listened to her. Many 
even were so affected that tears came to their eyes. When she finished 
by asking if she should speak to them again, they gave her a rousing 
cheer. 

Three days later she held another student meeting, and University 
classes were almost deserted as the boys flocked to it. In the enthu- 
siasm after the meeting, some of them asked her to receive a serenade. 

It was common for groups of young men to go out serenading. If a 
lady wished to receive them, she sat in her lighted window to welcome 
them. The Ark had several small rooms back of the platform, and above 
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these were two or three bedrooms where Salvationists stayed. In the 
window of one of these, overlooking an open square, Staff-Captain 
Charlesworth and the other officers took their places that evening, 
waiting for a few singers to arrive. 

They came suddenly, by the dozens and scores, until hundreds were 
massed in the square. The Swedish papers said afterward that such 
a serenade of the students en masse had never been given before, ex- 
- cept for members of the Royal family on rare occasions. And the 
group did not sing light or sentimental music in Miss Charlesworth’s 
honor, but magnificent patriotic and religious songs. At the close, the 
leader stepped below her lighted window and invited her on behalf 
of the students to be their chaplain. 

“If Miss Charlesworth will be our minister,” he said, “We will all 
promise to come to her meetings!” 

She had to refuse. She was scheduled to leave Uppsala immediately 
for another part of Sweden, and the first International Congress of the 
Salvation Army, for which Ballington Booth was returning from Aus- 
tralia, was soon to take place in London. But she did promise to return 
for a final meeting in Uppsala before she left the country. 

Then in Stockholm she took sick with a fever which kept her in the 
hospital for about ten days. Each day the students sent one of their 
number to bring her flowers and to ask how she was, though the 
journey meant a wearying train ride. Her doctor advised her to go 
straight home to England with no further public activity until she 
recovered her strength; but the students arranged that if she felt able 
to come at the last moment, a flag was to be raised on the Ark. She 
could not disappoint them. Groups stood around that day watching, 
and when the flag went up the news spread like wildfire. Classes were 
cancelled, a holiday was proclaimed, and on her arrival Maud found 
the hall packed to. the limit. 

After her other meetings, many boys had stayed to talk to her, but 
from this one the audience melted away without a word. Maud’s 
spirits sank into acute depression at the terrible anticlimax. But the 
meeting had been so scheduled that she had only enough time to 
catch the train on which she was leaving; she had to play “Dry Bones” 
with her wounded feelings, and hurry off. 

At the station she found a throng of her erstwhile auditors gathered 
to wish her bon voyage. It was against the rules for anyone not a pas- 
senger to go inside the railroad gates, but the boys gaily shunted the 
guard aside and surged in with her to her train. When she mounted 
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the steps, they brought forward a beautiful blond baby boy dressed 
in white to give her their farewell bouquet of white roses. As the train 
pulled out, she looked back at a mass of waving white caps, and heard 
a last cheer fade away. 

She received many letters after the Uppsala meetings, from the 
boys’ mothers and from the boys themselves, telling her how their 
outlook on life had been bettered by her visit. She was proud that not 
one was a love letter. Not a single writer confused her with her mes- 
sage. Some of the mothers’ letters amused her, for she was quite sure 
they did not realize that they were writing their confidences to a girl 
of twenty. 

The Uppsala meetings had three echoes more than two decades 
afterward in America. The first was painful: The man who had been 
the fair-haired child that presented Maud Charlesworth with the 
students’ white roses wrote to her from a cell in Sing Sing prison. The 
second came from an official dinner in honor of Herman Lagercrantz, 
then Swedish Minister to the United States, to which Maud and Bal- 
lington Booth were invited at his special request. Earlier in his history, 
though some time after Maud’s visit to Sweden, Mr. Lagercrantz and 
his wife had been active officers in the Swedish Salvation Army. At 
the dinner he said to Ballington, 

“In my youth in Sweden all the young men of Uppsala were in love 
with your wife. You were fortunate to have won her!” 

Maud Ballington Booth insisted that the Minister was quite mistaken 
and merely practicing his diplomacy, but the third event rather bore 
him out—and she enjoyed telling it. A Volunteers of America officer in 
uniform was dining one evening in a Chicago restaurant when a 
prosperous-looking man came up to her and said, 

“Pardon me for speaking to you, but I want to tell you that I have 
followed your leader’s work with interest ever since I was a student. 
at the University of Uppsala.” Pulling out his watch, he opened the 
case and displayed an old picture of the young Maud Charlesworth. 
Then, bowing, he snapped shut his watch and walked quickly away— 
anonymous. 

Maud rushed to leave Sweden, sailing from Gothenburg for Hull, 
May 7, 1886, because she was anxious to welcome Ballington Booth in 
England when he arrived with the Salvation Army delegation from 
Australia to attend the International Congress. To her relief, she 
reached London two days before he did. She was thrilled but tense 
waiting for their meeting. It was two years since they had seen each 
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other, and they had learned to know each other chiefly by corre- 
spondence. Maud was convinced that Ballington was her beau ideal, 
but would he still love her and find her suitable to be his wife? She 
knew that unless Ballington believed that she could help him to greater 
service, and fill a responsible position as co-leader at his side, he would 
break their engagement and cut her out of his heart. His whole train- 
ing and upbringing had been “First the Kingdom.” 

~ When they met, her worries proved groundless. The two joined 
happily in preparations for the Congress, which was held from May 
29 to June 4, with delegations from Canada, France, Switzerland, 
Sweden, India and Ceylon, New Zealand, South Africa, and the United 
States taking part along with those from Australia and Britain. Every- 
one was jubilant over the growth of the Army. International parties 
toured the British Isles for a month, then recombined for a climactic 
meeting in Exeter Hall in July. 

“Miss Charlesworth of Uppsala,” whom the Swedish press had highly 
publicized with its praise, was glad to be busy. Since her marriage 
could not legally take place without her father’s consent until Maud 
reached the age of twenty-one, and Samuel Charlesworth was still 
adamantly opposed, the date was set for September 16, 1886, three 
days after her twenty-first birthday. Ballington Booth was twenty-nine. 

The wedding was held in the Salvation Army’s big Congress Hall, 
Clapton, at 11 a.m., with William Booth performing the ceremony 
before a crowd of 5,000. Several hundred Salvationists attended the 
wedding breakfast, paying half a crown apiece for the privilege. The 
money went into the Army treasury. 

Considering the “Articles of Marriage which Soldiers must agree to 
before the General will marry them,” which William Booth had drawn 
up, Samuel Charlesworth had good reason to think that Maud was 
“marrying the Salvation Army.” Maud and Ballington had to declare 
first that they did not seek the marriage merely to please themselves, 
but “to better serve and please God, and serve the interests of the 
Salvation Army.” They had to promise never to let their marriage 
lessen their devotion to God and the Army; to do or give everything 
possible to help the Army, however much self-sacrifice was involved; 
to arrange their home as a Salvation Army Officers’ Quarters, and to 
train everyone in it to faithful service in the Salvation Army; and if 
either of them should cease to be an efficient Soldier owing to sickness 
or death, the remaining one would continue to fulfill all these promises. 

In the face of such vows, Samuel Charlesworth would not come to 
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the wedding, and he informed Maud that he would never see her 
again if she married in spite of his opposition. He sent his lawyer to 
the ceremony, however, to be sure that it was legal. 

Maud thought that her father might relent once the deed was done, 
and she was happy because her sister Florence came to the wedding 
and sat on the platform during the service. Florence’s husband, Revy- 
erend Charles Barclay, gave Maud in marriage. His older sister, Maria 
Barclay, also came to the wedding, and wrote home afterward about 
the delightful young man who seated her, and how pleased she was 
when she discovered that he was the bridegroom. Birdie Anderson, 
Maud’s friend from Belstead schooldays, was also there to wish Maud 
well, but in the crowd she was unable to reach her. 

Ballington Booth helped to meet and seat the guests before the 
ceremony, for he had a terrible toothache and wanted to do something 
to take his mind off it. Ballington’s father, General Booth, brought his 
wife, the elder Catherine, on to the platform with him, and stole the 
scene by kissing her before the assembly, saying “This is my bride!” 

Like all the other Salvationists, the tiny bride and towering bride- 
groom were in dark blue uniforms brightened by touches of scarlet 
braid. Maud’s only bridal white was a scarf draped across one shoulder 
with a spray of white roses and myrtle. Ballington’s sisters served as 
her bridesmaids. 

Important as the wedding was to the principals, it was, as Bram- 
well and Florence Soper Booth’s wedding had been in 1882, only the 
dignified highlight of a lively Salvation Army meeting. Blue-bordered 
red Army banners with their yellow stars decked the hall; hymns were 
sung to the accompaniment of handclapping, handkerchief waving, 
and the music of drums, tambourines, and a brass band. Prayers and 
praise were enthusiastic calls to all the congregation to walk the path 
of Salvation. 

After the service, Ballington sat down as soon as he could, partly 
because he was in great pain, but partly because he was sensitive 
about the difference between his height and Maud’s. He was well over 
six feet tall, and she only a little over five. At the wedding breakfast, 
he had leaned over her chair and whispered, “It’s agony!”; and the 
people around had thought that he could not even wait until he was 
alone with Maud to begin saying sweet nothings to her. 

When the crowd dispersed, Ballington and Maud went straight to 
her father’s house, hoping for a reconciliation, but Reverend Charles- 
worth sent a servant to turn them away from the door. 

They postponed their honeymoon for a day so that Ballington could 
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visit a dentist the next morning, and all that night Maud stayed up 
trying to make her husband comfortable. After the dentist had rem- 
edied the trouble, the young couple set off for a seaside holiday at 
Cromer. They had poor, uncomfortable lodgings until a friend loaned 
them a pleasant room. Relaxed and free of responsibility, they had a 
wonderful time. They were supposed to have two weeks to themselves, 
but after a few days some Army emergency arose and they were called 
_ back to Headquarters for a new assignment. They held special meet- 
ings in England until spring. 

The day after their wedding, William Booth sailed for New York 
to inspect the Army’s operations in America. He wrote back soon after 
landing to his eldest son and second-in-command, Bramwell: “The 
New York papers had a report in the day before I landed that Miss 
Charlesworth’s fortune was to be squandered to pay the debts of the 
Army, etc., etc. . . . This I rectified. 

Since Miss G@haveewerth had been antene there was obviously 
no fortune for anyone to squander. Maud and Ballington, like other 
officers of the Army, had salaries to keep them alive so they could do 
their work, and that was all. 

General Booth was well received during his tour of America, and he 
wrote to Bramwell: “TI shall soon love this country. I am not sure that 
if there were to be a quarrel between your herdmen and my herdmen, 
as with Abraham and Lot, and you were to have the choice of countries 
and you chose the Old One—I am not sure—whether I would not very 
thankfully take this, but we must have them both, anyhow we must 
have this!” 

William Booth found his forces in the United States in a precarious 
state. He also found, when he visited Canada, that “Ballington made 
a tremendous impression here; the press men speak of this when they 
interview me, and the people themselves mention his name with en- 
thusiasm. He must come again next year, if spared, with Maudie. God 
bless them; tell them of my love for them when you write.” These let- 
ters, foreshadowing future events, are preserved in Harold Begbie’s 
Life of General William Booth. 

The General returned home to England on Christmas day. In Feb- 
ruary he performed another joyous family ceremony when his daughter 
Catherine, La Maréchale, married her gallant fellow-warrior from the 
battlefields of France and Switzerland, Arthur Sydney Clibborn, who 
changed his name to Arthur Booth-Clibborn. Maud, fond of them 
both, rejoiced in the happiness of the new bride and groom. The young 
people saw little more of each other, however, for on April 7 General 
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William Booth appointed Ballington and Maud to head the United 
States forces of the Salvation Army. They sailed two days later from 
Liverpool on the Cunard steamship Servia to New York. Ballington 
now had the rank of Marshal, given him during his command in Aus- 
tralasia. 


CHAPTER 3 


BALLINGTON 
BOOTH 


Any modern novelist who invented the tempestuous romance of Maud 
Charlesworth and Ballington Booth, and then permitted them to “live 
happily ever afterward,” would be sneered at as a ridiculous senti- 
mentalist. According to the standards of “realistic” contemporary fic- 
tion, the young husband and wife should have begun an immediate 
series of misunderstandings and quarrels, leading to mutual unhappi- 
ness, and ending in infidelity and divorce. Maud and Ballington, how- 
ever, lived by the different standard of a greater book. 

They believed firmly in the great power of human as well as divine 
love, and proved their faith by fifty-five years of happy marriage and 
co-ordinated efforts in their public careers. With their marriage, they 
went into a partnership which was not only domestic but professional 
as well. They were always too busy fighting the evil and apathy around 
them in their daily work, and the sickness and money troubles which 
beset them personally, to waste time in family strife. 

Two such individual and determined personalities did not always 
see things in the same light; but they settled disagreements privately 
with two weapons which worked wonders: prayer together to see and 
do the right, and a sense of humor, strong in each, which enabled 
them to laugh off annoyances. Maud and Ballington Booth retained 
their youthful devotion until death separated them. 

In all her years of travelling over the length and breadth of the 
United States in the course of her work, Maud never settled down in 
her room for the night, whether it was in hotel or private house, with- 
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out unpacking a photograph of her husband and setting it where she 
could best see it. 

What kind of man won and kept such affection? Since he was young, 
handsome, full of fun, but deeply earnest and with a power in his 
preaching, it is easy to see why he attracted a young girl. But he also 
had less superficial qualities, which not only upheld Maud in her en- 
deavors while he carried on heavy, responsible, far-reaching work of 
his own, but also gained and held friends in his youth who supported 
him loyally all his life. 

His family and his upbringing were both unusual. His talented, 
emotional, intense, frail, nervous parents, William and Catherine Mum- 
ford Booth, produced eight talented, emotional, intense, frail, nervous 
children in the short years between 1856 and 1868: William Bramwell 
(called “Willie” as a child and “Bramwell” later), Ballington, Cather- 
ine, Emma Moss, Herbert Henry (whose name was soon changed to 
Herbert Howard ), Marian, Eveline Cory (referred to in Army literature 
as “Evaline Cory” and “Eva” until she herself changed her name to 
“Evangeline” ), and Lucy Milward. All the Booth children were dedi- 
cated from birth to religious work; everything they did was centered 
around the Christian Mission in their very early years, and around the 
Salvation Army later. All of them went into Salvation Army work, and 
except for Marian, the sixth child, who was an invalid, each one did 
so with success. 

While William Booth was still an obscure Methodist minister, his 
second son Ballington was born in a manse in the worst part of Brig- 
house, England, on July 28, 1857. Booth-Tucker, in his Life of Cath- 
erine Booth, says that Mrs. Booth was determined to show no favoritism 
among her children, but William Booth wrote, soon after Ballington’s 
birth: “Kate says we must have no distinctions, such as forty kisses for 
Willie and only twenty for Babs. No coat of many colors. You must love 
both alike. Is this possible? I am afraid not, especially when we 
remember how grandmama toiled and sacrificed over our first- 
born!” 

William Booth was no doubt joking; nevertheless, he expressed an 
idea which he certainly held later. Whether or not his first-born son 
was his favorite, William Bramwell became his father’s heir-apparent_ 
at a very early age. 

The baby Ballington was named after Catherine Booth’s uncle, her 
mother’s brother, and baptized in February, 1858, in Sheffield, by the 
Reverend James Caughey, an American evangelist whom the Booths 
greatly admired and who was visiting England at that time. Balling- 
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ton was a sickly child whose health worried his mother, and all through 
his childhood his schooling was interrupted by illness. 

Catherine Booth had been brought up almost isolated from other 
children, because her mother feared that playmates would be evil 
influences. Catherine matured to share her mother’s views, and kept 
her own children to themselves. They had almost no other companions, 
and they were expected to live up to their mother’s standard of good- 
~ ness. Quarreling was absolutely forbidden. 

According to Booth-Tucker in his Life of Catherine Booth: “‘T will 
not have a wicked child, was the passionate and oft-repeated declara- 
ation of Mrs. Booth, who used to pray in the very presence of her 
children that she might rather have to lay them in an early grave than 
to mourn over one who had deserted the path of righteousness.” 

Since Catherine Mumford Booth began her public preaching in 
1860 when her children were very young, they were often left in the 
care of her mother or of a faithful Irish servant. But Catherine never 
let them escape her control; she loved them dearly, and she felt that 
nothing could be a substitute for a mother’s care and devotion. Booth- 
Tucker quotes her as writing: “God has set us in families, and inter- 
course with their elders over the ordinary affairs of life must be im- 
proving to the young. In fact, topics of general conversation, providing 
they be large and elevating, constitute an education such as no books 
can supply. In my own family, of course, the conversation was always 
such as had to do with the salvation of the world.” 

She probably did not exaggerate very much. William Booth was 
even less interested than she in any learning except knowledge of the 
Christian religion and how to win souls for it. A family in which the 
eldest son, Willie, began to “p’each very nicely,” according to his 
mother, at the age of three, and in which the two eldest daughters, 
Katie and Emma, were taught to sing “I am doin’ home to dory,” at 
the ages of four and three, unquestionably had its attention centered 
on “large topics of general conversation.” 

Religion was the serious business of every Booth child, but it was 
their source of fun, too. They were all born actors, and Bible stories 
provided them with exciting plays: Joseph and his brothers, David 
and Goliath, Daniel and the lions. Then, too, as Dr. James Strahan 
said of the younger Catherine in The Maréchal: “. .. the meet- 
ing and the penitent form, the drunkard and the backslider, the hope- 
ful and the desperate case, were all reproduced in the plays of the 
children. Katie and Emma brought their babies to the meeting, and 
the babies generally insisted on crying, to the despair of Bramwell or 
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Ballington, who stopped preaching to give the stern order, “Take the 
babies out of the theatre,’ against which the mothers indignantly 
protested, ‘Papa would not have stopped, papa would have gone on 
preaching anyhow.’ But the dramatic masterpiece was Ballington, deal- 
ing with an interesting case—generally a pillow—coaxing, dragging, 
banging the poor reluctant penitent to the mercy-seat and exclaiming, 
‘Ah, this is a good case, bless him! . . . Give up the drink, brother!’ ” 

Poor as the Booths were, the children usually had a governess to 
teach them their lessons, and their mother insisted that these should 
be as attractive to them as possible. If a child was slow, or had a poor 
memory, he was to be encouraged and not scolded. She wanted the 
children to love to learn. If Ballington, whom she said had “the 
most perseverance of them all,” was an example, her system succeeded. 
Though his formal schooling ended in his teens, he always kept an 
open mind, eager to acquire knowledge. 

In his childhood his reading was severely restricted, his mother 
fearing the contamination of her children’s minds by secular litera- 
ture. When he married, Maud was amazed to find that he had not even 
read Dickens. She promptly persuaded him to read one of Dickens’ 
novels aloud with her. He came to enjoy a great deal of contemporary 
literature, and he and Maud built up a fine library. But to the end of 
his life the Bible was his favorite book, and he studied it every day. 

Catherine Booth believed in the value of recreation, but she never 
played with her children, or permitted them to play in the house after 
she had retired, usually early in the evening when she was at home. 
She was always half sick and worn out from her public work. But 
when the children were very young, their father often romped with 
them. He gave them less time as he grew more absorbed in his work 
and was more often away from home, but he did continue to share one 
interest with the boys: He liked pets. At various times they had rab- 
bits, guinea pigs, rats, white mice, chickens, and silkworms. These 
animals had care lavished upon them, for Catherine Booth had almost 
a hysterical horror of unkindness to dumb animals, and her children 
shared it. 

Since it was impossible for the children to meet their parents’ 
standards of behavior on every occasion, and their father was impa- 
tient and severe, they were often whipped. According to Harold 
Begbie in his Life of General William Booth, Miss Jane Short, who 
went to live with the Booth family as a paying lodger, and became 
an unpaid baby-sitter for the Booth children, wrote of one time 
when Ballington had been naughty: “... his father said to him: 
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‘Now would you rather that I prayed with you or whipped you? Of 
course the child chose prayer. Then the General said, “We'll see what 
prayer will do for you; we'll try that first; if it doesn’t make you a good 
boy, I shall whip you.’ It might not have been a wise thing to say, 
but the child was sincere and really did pray to be a good boy.” 

When the first Booth babies arrived, their grandmother Mumford 
wanted to make them pretty clothes, but William Booth would not 
allow them to have anything that was not plain. It was not only because 
the family was very poor; he wanted to set an example for the poor 
people among whom he worked—people who often, if they got a little 
money, spent it on useless finery. With such views on clothes, the 
Booths had even stricter views on jewelry. Miss Short wrote of the sad 
tale of a youthful purchase of Ballington’s: “What was their hor- 
ror, then, when Ballington walked into the room one day at tea- 
time with a ring on his finger—purchased with a shilling which had 
recently been given to him. Some of the astonished children set up a 
shout, “Ballington’s a backslider!’ and for a moment a scene of confu- 
sion reigned at the teatable. Then the voice of the General was heard, 
loud, deadly, and authoritative. ‘Silence! His mother will deal with 
him later.’ The meal proceeded awkwardly, and when it was over, 
Ballington was closeted for some ten minutes with his mother. He 
came out from that interview with very red eyes and without the 
ring!” 

Soon after the Booth family settled in London in the mid-1860’s, one 
of their first secretaries started some children’s services which the little 
Booths attended. Soon they began to speak in the meetings, and finally 
to conduct them. Bramwell led his first service when he was twelve; 
at fourteen he began speaking at meetings both indoors and out; 
and soon he became one of William Booth’s ablest assistants. Booth- 
Tucker says in his Life of Catherine Booth that when Bramwell Booth 
was sixteen he encouraged his sister Catherine, two and a half 
years younger, to make her first attempts at public speaking; and 
when his mother objected to having a delicate daughter face a rough 
street audience, he told her, “Mama dear! You will have to settle 
this question with God, for Katie is as surely called and inspired by 
Him for this particular work as yourself.” Catherine soon became a 
full-time worker for her parents’ movement also. But Ballington in his 
early teens was sent away to school, where he was often ill and quite 
homesick. In the letters he exchanged with his mother, the poverty 
of the family shows through; every egg in his diet and every stamp for 
his letters was counted. 
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The letters show, too, the overwhelming seriousness of life in the 
Booth family; yet Ballington had a sense of humor which occasionally 
broke out. One of his studies in his Bristol preparatory school was 
entirely extracurricular—ventriloquism. He had discovered as a young 
boy that he could throw his voice, and he cultivated the talent. He must 
have endeared himself to his classmates, for he loved to make a master 
think that two boys were talking outside a classroom door, making 
a disturbance. The master would send somebody out to find them, 
and nobody would be there. 

Unfortunately, Ballington practiced his accomplishment one day at 
home, throwing his voice from a cupboard which his sister Eva was 
opening. Seeing the empty space, she thought the devil was speaking 
to her and was literally scared sick. Ballington, as upset as she was 
by his prank, never practiced ventriloquism again. But he enjoyed 
harmless practical jokes till the end of his life. 

Ballington finished his preparatory school and then spent some 
time in Taunton Collegiate Institute. He was therefore not active in 
Salvation Army work as early as Bramwell and Catherine; but while 
he was at Taunton, and only sixteen, he was already preaching on 
Sundays in a little country church. His schoolmates made fun of him, 
and during one hazing episode a tormentor threw a stone at him which 
struck him on the ear. He felt afterward that this was the beginning 
of the deafness in that ear which greatly troubled him later. 

After Taunton, Ballington had a brief course in Nottingham The- 
ological Seminary, but he was not permitted to continue long because 
his mother held strongly that advanced schooling tended to turn 
young people away from religion. She was far too wise, however, to 
confuse schooling and education. Once, hearing eighteen-year-old 
Maud Charlesworth telling a friend, “I finished my education at Bel- 
stead,” Catherine Booth gently corrected her: “Don’t say that, Maudie 
dear; you have finished your schooling, but your education is only be- 
ginning.” Catherine Booth wanted her children to have what she 
considered the right kind of education: through work, study, love, 
and prayer for God’s kingdom. She believed they could achieve it best 
by working with their father. 

In August, 1874, Mrs. Booth began an evangelistic campaign at 
Ryde, taking Emma and the younger children with her, and leaving 
the elder ones at home to be useful to William Booth. He wrote 
her a letter about their activities, which is quoted in the Life of 
Catherine Booth by F. de L. Booth-Tucker, which gave a glimpse of 
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Ballington; “I heard Ballington give out a hymn and say a few words 
at Bethnal Green last night. He did not know I was there. I was sur- 
prised and gratified in the extreme. He has an extraordinary voice and 
will be able to give out a hymn with more effect than many a man 
could produce with a sermon. The little he did say was spoken with 
force and feeling.” 

Then seventeen, Ballington began to work more and more under 

General Booth. He was one of the first Salvationists to be imprisoned 
in the early persecutions. 

During his early evangelizing he advertised himself as “Ballington 
Booth and his fiddle,” and his disapproving mother urged that he take 
such publicity under advisement with his conscience. He was a capable 
violinist and loved to play, but he gave it up later on the advice of his 
doctor. The medical man said that any instrument which caused 
cramping of the chest was bad for a patient with tubercular tenden- 
cies. He advised Ballington to walk with a cane across his back, held 
in the crooks of his elbows, to expand his chest. Ballington did so 
for some time, and developed a remarkably erect carriage. He re- 
placed his violin by a concertina, and forced himself to retain his 
erect posture while playing it. He also mastered the banjo, steel guitar, 
piano, organ, and harp for Army work and for his own enjoyment. 
In later years the concertina was his favorite. He handled it so well 
that professionals sometimes came to him for advice on their own per- 
formances. 

Ballington had much of his father’s fondness for music, and William 
Booths belief in its power in meetings. The General demanded hearty, 
congregational singing of good tunes. Ervine in God’s Soldier quotes 
him as saying, “I don’t care whether you call it secular or sacred. I 
rather enjoy robbing the devil of his choice tunes, and after his sub- 
jects themselves, music is about the best commodity he possesses.” 
Ballington not only knew effective tunes when he heard them, and sang 
them with emotional power, but he also composed several of his own, 
both words and music. “The Cross is Not Greater than His Grace,” 
“You've Carried Your Burden,” and “Over and Over Like a Mighty 
Sea,” became the best known. 

Of Ballington’s voice, which his father called “extraordinary,” his 
wife afterward said, “There never was a hall he could not fill.” A 
doctor once told him that the unusually high roof of his mouth prob- 
ably accounted for the great resonance and carrying power of his 
tones. Like all the Booths, he had a talent for adapting his appeals 
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to his audiences, and he was quite as capable of leading a meeting 
with dignity and emotional restraint as with a fervor and enthusiasm 
in which emotion seemed to, but did not, run wild. 

The Salvation Army started out as a purely evangelistic movement, 
but the needs of the people among whom William Booth and his 
followers worked early forced it to be more than that. By 1869 the 
Christian Mission already had a long list of activities besides open-air 
preaching and indoor meetings: house to house visiting, selling Bibles 
and tracts, mothers’ meetings, Bible classes, temperance meetings, 
evening classes for reading, writing, and arithmetic. Sunday, Day, 
and Ragged Schools provided reading rooms, penny banks, soup 
kitchens, and small gifts of food and money for the poorest of the poor. 
The attempts at social service grew greatly through the years. Balling- 
ton, like the other Booth children, grew up helping in almost all of 
them. As soon as they were old enough, the children arranged chairs 
for meetings, handed out hymnbooks, and made themselves useful 
in any way they could. Ballington got a little more than his share 
of the experience, for “Let Ballington do it,” was a constant phrase 
among his brothers and sisters when some particularly dull cleaning-up 
was to be done. Hardworking, sweet-tempered Ballington always 
obliged. 

He was not unqualified, young as he was, when he was placed in 
charge of the Training Home for Men Officers of the Salvation Army 
opened by William Booth in London in late 1880, though his father 
withdrew him reluctantly from his successful evangelizing. 

Earlier that year, a Training Home for women cadets had 
been opened under the supervision of Emma Booth, then only twenty, 
as an experiment. Its success was immediate, and this inspired the 
opening of the Training Home for Men Officers, initiated by Balling- 
ton. There he remained in charge until shortly before he was sent 
to Australia four years later. 

Those years of counselling his cadets about their souls, rehearsing 
them in Army activities, teaching them elementary manners, personal 
cleanliness, general information in history, geography, speech, and 
writing, fitting them into the officers’ corps of the Army, made Balling- 
ton Booth an experienced leader and organizer. Thomas Henry Hux- 
ley sneered at Ballington for his condescending ways with soldiers 
twice his age, but Huxley did not understand what the cadets all rec- 
ognized: that Ballington even in his youth was an old soldier in the 
Army, while they were raw recruits. 

General Booth recognized Ballington’s talents when word came 
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from flourishing Army posts in Australia making it evident that some 
leader should consolidate the Army’s work there. William Booth sent 
Ballington, then a Colonel, on a tour of inspection, accompanied by 
Major T. Henry Howard. He placed his youngest son, Herbert, in 
charge of the Training Home. 

The two inspectors sailed for Australia in July, 1884; the following 
- April, Ballington, given the title of Marshal, was appointed to com- 
mand the Army in Australasia, with Major Howard as his chief of staff. 
Their main task was to unite scattered groups of workers into a Salva- 
tion Army federation, and they made good progress. 

Opposition to the Salvation Army in Australia was sometimes sharp, 
but on the whole the authorities protected Salvationists. Ballington 
Booth endeared himself to the Australians by his tact, quick wit, and 
sympathy with their local problems. He did much to overcome preju- 
dice against the Army, for his personality won friends among the 
wealthy as well as among the poor. 

Altogether he enjoyed his work in Australia and New Zealand, but 
Maud Charlesworth’s twenty-first birthday was drawing near, and 
he was glad when in early 1886 his father ordered him to turn over the 
Australasian command to Major Howard, and to return to England in 
time for the First International Congress. He came by way of Canada, 
where he made many friends for himself and for the Salvation Army 
during his brief stay. The discovery of his popularity in Canada by his 
father, when William Booth visited there six months later, encouraged 
the General to appoint Ballington to the American command. 


CHAPTER | 


THE 
NEW 
AMERICANS 


The Ballington Booths sailed modestly in second-class ship’s quarters 
with the small contingent of Salvationists who accompanied them, 
but such uniformed passengers were conspicuous, and they were asked 
to speak publicly to the other second-class travelers. 

On the same ship, Chauncey M. Depew, one of the great social 
arbiters of New York, was returning home from Britain in the elegance 
of first-class surroundings. Noted for his witty discourses, he was 
asked to address not only the first class passengers, but also those in 
second-class. On his descent to the depths, he found Maud before 
his prospective audience. He thought the Salvation Army ridiculous, 
but the beautiful and polished speaker captivated his interest; and 
he suggested that the first-class passengers should hear her later in 
their own salon. They were reluctant to invite her, but curiosity 
prevailed over snobbery. Maud made several influential friends before 
the voyage was over, among them Mr. Depew himself. Ballington 
must have been too seasick to be active, for he did not meet Depew 
until several years later. 

When Maud and Ballington Booth landed in New York on April 
18, 1887, as the new commanders of the Salvation Army in the United 
States, they found themselves facing a difficult situation. Army con- 
verts and friends gave them an enthusiastic welcome, but the general 
public at best tolerated the Army, usually ridiculed it, and most com- 
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monly persecuted it. Moreover, it was split into two competing fac- 
tions. 

A few Salvationist soldiers had emigrated from England to the 
United States in the 1870's, and soon tried to make converts. In early 
1880, General William Booth sent one of his best officers, George Scott 
Railton, and six “Hallelujah lassies” from England to organize American 
work. Their fight for souls brought few converts and much mistreat- 
ment. Railton, on a pioneer trip to try to start Army work in St. Louis, 
nearly starved; and in 1881 General Booth recalled Railton to Eng- 
land, where he was always enormously successful, and sent Major 
Thomas E. Moore of the British Salvation Army to take his place. 
Mobs and authorities both made Moore and his followers miserable, 
but his energetic, enthusiastic evangelism was successful. By 1884 
he had 800 officers and 5,000 converts, chiefly in New York and Phila- 
delphia. Railton had been forced to get money from England to 
keep going; Moore made his work self-supporting. He even began 
to acquire property—and legal trouble. Some of William Booth’s 
orders conflicted with American laws. Moore asked permission to in- 
corporate the American forces under the laws of the state of New 
York; but when William Booth refused, he incorporated anyway, 
turning over to the new non-profit, charitable organization title to all 
lands, barracks, musical instruments, uniforms, and the familiar 
Salvation Army crest surmounted by a crown. This title he had pre- 
viously held in his own name as a to-be-naturalized American citizen, 
but under a private contract with the General which specified that he 
held it for William Booth. The General considered the incorporation to 
be insubordination, disowned Moore, and sent Major Frank Smith to 
take over the American forces. Starting practically from the begin- 
ning, Smith built up a “World Wide” Salvation Army, with a new 
crest just like the old, except that the crown was replaced by an eagle. 
The “Incorporated” and “World Wide” Armies were in constant friction 
with each other, and both were handicapped severely by mob persecu- 
tion and harassment by city authorities. More Salvationists were said 
to have been arrested in the United States than in any other country 
which the Army had invaded. Smith did well, but wore himself out 
with overwork trying to build up the “World Wide” Salvation Army, 
and he asked to be recalled. On his American visit in 1886, William 
Booth realized that Smith was really ill, and that with two armies 
battling each other, his own needed the strongest leadership he could 
get. Ballington and Maud Booth were delegated to provide it. 

The young Marshal and his bride of six months scarcely paused 
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on their arrival in New York to get acquainted at the small Head- 
quarters at 25 State Street, facing the Battery, before they set off on 
a four-week tour to acquaint themselves with the officers and posts 
they commanded. They travelled 4,540 miles, addressing thirty-three 
public meetings and leading seven councils, each of which lasted 
from five to seven hours. When they returned to New York to settle 
in a tiny home in Brooklyn, they knew the problems they faced and 
went vigorously to work. 

They set as one of their first tasks the making of influential friends 
for the Salvation Army. Some outstanding religious leaders had pro- 
tested against the suppression of the Salvationists’ religious freedom, 
even though they generally disapproved of the Army itself, and these 
gave the Booths an opening. Maud and Ballington were both so eager 
to please and to be pleased, and both had such magnetic personalities, 
public and private, that they had little difficulty once they could make 
contacts. Their friend Charles D. Stickney, a prominent New York 
lawyer, lamented that it was one of the tragedies of his life that he 
missed so much time in making their acquaintance. He attended 
a welcoming party given for them by some Salvation Army sympa- 
thizers the day after they arrived: “Twenty four hours later than it 
might have been. Terrible!” Many other friends soon felt the same 
way. 

Maud and Ballington Booth each separately took out naturalization 
papers as soon as they could. Realizing that popular anti-English feel- 
ing was one of the worst handicaps of the Salvation Army in the United 
States, they displayed the American flag along with the Salvation 
Army banner in their meetings and at home. This was not mere expedi- 
ency, for they loved their new country from the day they landed. 

Unfortunately, they seemed for a long time to be making a hopeless 
fight against public prejudice. Though the Salvationists were finally 
being accorded police protection, they were still scoffed at and stoned 
in the streets. In the fall, Maud, awaiting the birth of her first child, 
became ill and had to give up her public work, leaving her husband 
almost overwhelmed with discouragement. But the arrival of a baby 
boy on December 26, 1887, brought both parents great happiness and 
new courage. 

The boy was originally named William after his famous grandfather. 
His name was legally changed in 1900 to Charles Brandon, after that 
famous Englishman, the Duke of Suffolk, who was in real life one of 
his maternal ancestors, and in fiction the hero of When Knighthood was 
in Flower. To avoid confusion, the Ballington Booths’ son is herein 
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always referred to as Charles. After his birth, it took Maud some time 
to recover her strength, but when she was able to rejoin Ballington in 
his public efforts they were relieved to find themselves making slow 
headway in winning public support for the Salvation Army. 

Their little son was dedicated in an Army meeting at Carnegie Mu- 
sic Hall on Washington’s Birthday in February, 1888, amidst enthu- 
siasm. This “dedication” was the Salvationists’ substiute for baptism, 
since Salvationists did not accept the necessity of sacraments. It had 
been originated by William Booth for Bramwell’s first child some years 
before. The ceremony was intended to impress upon parents their re- 
sponsibility for a child’s training; it was not expected to have any direct 
effect upon the child. Maud and Ballington Booth publicly presented 
the baby to God, promising to train him both by precept and example 
for God’s service as a faithful soldier of the Salvation Army. This was 
no empty form to them. They did their best to carry out their promises, 
and Charles Brandon Booth accepted, from his earliest years, the fact 
that he was destined for religious work. 

Some weeks after Charles’ dedication, his parents made a short 
trip to New England to fill a preaching engagement, leaving him at 
home in Brooklyn in charge of a young Salvation Army officer. A vio- 
lent snowstorm marooned the Booths in the rectory of the Episcopal 
church where they were to speak, and for a week they were snow- 
bound, unable to get home or even to send a message there. Maud 
was nearly frantic worrying about the baby, but he suffered no ill 
effects. His mother, however, felt such sympathy for other “Survivors 
of the Blizzard of 1888” that she attended their annual reunions almost 
up to her death. 

When Charles was only a few months old, the Booth family moved 
to Jersey City; then, a year later, to Greenville. In Greenville their 
home was half of a double house, in the other half of which lived Mr. 
and Mrs. Edmund Astley Prentis, with a little son about four years 
older than Charles. One day when Ballington was mending a wooden 
fence around the Booths’ part of the yard to keep the baby in, he 
saw Edmund Prentis, Junior, peeking over. Ballington, always com- 
panionable with children, invited the little boy to come and help him 
work. “Ted” came happily, and he and Charles Booth were friends 
from that hour. In 1891 the Booths moved to Park Street, Montclair, 
but the children still played together, and Mrs. Booth was Ted 
Prentis’s godmother in baptism. 

Much cheered by the advent of his son, and his wife’s returning 
health, Ballington Booth was able to devote himself to his work 
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with new zeal. An able organizer, he soon had a smoothly functioning 
staff occupying, after April, 1888, a five-floor and basement Head- 
quarters at 111 Reade Street, New York City. 

Ballington celebrated the first use of the new center by going 
unexpectedly to the barber and being shorn of the heavy black beard 
he had worn ever since he reached manhood. Emerging with only a 
mustache, he appeared in the back of a room at Headquarters where 
Maud was teaching a Bible class. One look at his changed face, and 
Maud nearly fainted with surprise. 

Ballington Booth knew how to delegate authority to responsible 
officers, and how to make the most of every available dollar. He com- 
manded, but more through persuasion than by direct order. The six- 
foot-four Marshal, with his erect carriage, flashing brown eyes and 
trim dark hair, looked every inch a military chief, but his sense of 
fun cropped out with co-workers and audiences alike. He was popular 
with outsiders, and his subordinates not only respected but loved him. 
His tact and friendliness even won back the “Incorporated” Salvation 
Army, though he retained the “World Wide” Army’s crest with the 
eagle, which had both Biblical and American significance. Ballington 
Booth thus became commander of the sole Salvation Army left in the 
American field. It grew steadily larger and stronger. The evangelistic 
work spread, and so did that of the Food and Shelter Brigades with 
their material help for the poor. In the 80’s and 90’s, when comfortable 
church congregations generally took the attitude, “If a man is poor, 
it is his own fault. Let him suffer,” it was no wonder that poor converts 
crowded the Salvation Army halls. 

Maud Booth left Salvation Army organization primarily to Balling- 
ton, for it was his forte and not hers. But in every project she sup- 
plemented his efforts, and in addition she developed new undertakings 
of her own. 

She had a tremendous admiration for her mother-in-law, Catherine 
Mumford Booth, “Mother of the Salvation Army,” and she came to the 
United States determined to be a “mother” to the Salvation Army under 
her husband’s command. As Dr. Herbert Wisbey says in his Religion 
in Action: A History of the Salvation Army in the United States: 


That she succeeded in doing so is a real tribute to the force of her per- 
sonality and character. She wrote a “Mother’s Column” addressed “To The 
Women Warriors,” and signed it “Your affectionate Mother in the War.” 
She personally supervised the women’s rescue work and ran a placement 
bureau for the girls in the Home and others needing work. The Auxiliary 
League begun by Major Moore and continued by Major Smith flourished 
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after Maud Ballington Booth assumed its direction. She began a Training 
Home for women cadets. 

In spite of these many activities she made time to write a personal 
letter to every woman officer in the field. To every woman in Salvation 
Army uniform in the nation went a small pink envelope full of encourage- 
ment. By virtue of hard work, consideration and imagination, Maud Booth 
succeeded in becoming in fact the “mother” of the Salvation Army in Amer- 
ica. Not only was she the personal friend of every woman Salvationist but 
her name came to stand for the aid the Salvation Army offered to every 
girl in need or in trouble. On one occasion a girl, after reading in the 
brothel where she lived of the Army’s welcome, came in drunk to seek aid 
from the Army’s twenty-two year old “mother.” 


Maud did not begin the Rescue Home work; that had been estab- 
lished in “Morris Cottage,” a three-story frame house in New York 
City, during Commissioner Frank Smith’s regime. But her interest in 
it was shown by continuing appeals in the War Cry, the Salvationist 
magazine, “For the Rescue Home.” An early one, in June, 1887, directs: 
“Officers having any of these dear girls saved at their meeting, or being 
appealed to by any such to save them from their lives of sin, should 
(if satisfied of their reality and anxiety to be good) beg their fare 
from friends and send them to us. . . . A loving welcome and happy 
home awaits them.” 

About a month later Mrs. Booth wrote again, in true Salvationist 
spirit: “All whom you send will be welcomed, for when one Home is 
overfull we propose to open another, and shall trust in God and look 
to our friends to help us with funds.” 

The girls who came were told that the Salvationists would help 
them all they could, but they must help themselves too. They were 
given a chance to learn cooking, sewing, and housekeeping, and help 
in finding places as house servants. They were free to leave the Home 
whenever they wished. If they had illegitimate children, Mrs. Booth 
tried to find foster parents for them. Society did not then recognize 
any responsibility for helpless, unwanted children, and Maud Booth 
was doing her best in a bad situation when she advertised in the 
War Cry, October 15, 1887: 


A Mother Wanted! 
Is there any Christian Woman, who being childless, 
or having lost a baby would like to adopt a 
little one, and nurse and train it for Jesus. 
If so let her write to Mrs. Booth, who is very 
anxious to secure a happy Christian home for 
an infant. 
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Through the years, many Salvationist and many Volunteers of 
America officers took such babies, not only into the Homes of their 
organizations but into their own homes. 

With such responsibilities on her shoulders, Maud Booth was still 
not satisfied that she was doing enough. She wanted to undertake 
some new task which particularly needed doing. She felt sure that 
the Salvationists were still not reaching the lowest outcasts, and 
thought of starting a slum brigade in New York City. At first she was 
dissuaded. “Nothing like the London slums exists here,” friends 
told her. 

It did not take much experience in New York City to convince her 
that they were wrong. In 1889, to settle the matter, she asked two 
capable women officers to make an extended foray into one of the 
worst parts of New York to spy out the ground. One of them was 
Captain Emma Jane Bown, an English lassie who had been sent 
to the United States in 1885 as one of the reinforcements for Com- 
missioner Frank Smith, and who had revisited England in 1888 
and studied slum work there. The other was Lieutenant Martha 
Johnson. 

One Monday in July, not in Salvation Army uniforms but wearing 
ragged clothes and keeping their mission secret, the two young 
women rented two rooms on the ground floor of a Manhattan tene- 
ment house with a bad name—a Chinaman had killed his wife there— 
and so filthy that before they moved in, they literally had to take 
trowels and spades to shovel out the dirt. It took five whole days to 
scrub and disinfect the little kitchen and bedroom. Many of their 
neighbors in the same house were constantly drunk. They had a 
Chinese laundry on one side, a house of ill fame on the other, and the 
notorious Water Street district behind them. 

When “Em” and “Mat” moved in with their furniture on Saturday, 
Maud, rechristened “Mame” for the occasion, moved in temporarily 
with them. They took one bedstead and an extra mattress for the 
floor, a battered table, two chairs, and a packing case to serve as a 
third, plus an old stove with only three legs, which they propped up 
with bricks. Some crockery, scrubbing brushes, and pails completed 
their worldly possessions. “Mame” wore an old calico wrapper, out 
at both elbows and hanging in tatters at the bottom, an apron with 
a big burn in the center, shoes with holes worn in them, and a hat 
with the side and crown bashed. The others were similarly dressed. 
Nothing gave away to the neighbors the fact that the three were 
different from “the likes of us” except that they were clean. Some 
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watching children accounted for this by shouting after them, “Them’s 
from the country!” and “They're green, they are!” 

Mrs. Booth used to say afterward that in comparison with the 
dedicated slum workers who lived in such surroundings all the time, 
she had seen nothing; she, after all, went for only a few hours or days 
at a time. But she saw enough to assert from personal experience that 
the state of dirt, poverty, and misery in the slums of New York was as 
bad as anything in London. In the big rooms of the lodging houses, 
without pretense of curtain, screen, or partition, five or six families 
would be crowded together, adults and children, cooking at a common 
stove, fighting, brawling, drinking, sleeping when they could, and 
dying. On the first Sunday of her exploration with the slum workers, , 
the number of drunken people seemed to be almost uncountable. They 
found them dead-drunk in the hallways, drunk on the stairs, drunk 
in their miserable rooms. One man lay drunk under a table, while three 
drunken women fought together in the same room. In another room 
they found two men and three women, all violently drunk, who cursed 
and shouted at them, pointing to the crucifixes upon the wall, and say- 
ing that that was all the religion they wanted, and a great deal more 
than many of their neighbors had. 

Salvation Army workers both in England and America found such 
experiences recurring again and again, and their uncompromising op- 
position to strong drink in any form—an opposition which Maud 
Ballington Booth shared all her life—can be readily understood. Their 
converts foreswore drink and tried to persuade others to do the same, 
in much the same way as Alcoholics Anonymous was to do later. The 
great contrast was that the Salvationists called on a personal and lov- 
ing God, and not some vague “Higher Power”, to help them resist 
temptation, and they felt much more effective assurance that they 
could count on Him. 

On their first experimental visits, Mat and Em and Mame did not 
go from room to room, knocking at the doors and asking admittance 
to read the Bible or to sing and pray with the people; and they did 
not distribute tracts. They knew such tactics would create anger and 
perhaps violence against them. Instead, they said they were looking 
for sick people, which was true. They hunted up every sick baby 
or suffering oldster they could find, and then explained that they had 
some spare time and would like to use it helping their neighbors. At 
first people looked at them with suspicion, and many slammed their 
doors on them, but eventually they were accepted as friends. Slowly 
the slum people came to know that they would help anyone in an 
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emergency; spend hours cleaning a filthy room for a sick woman; 
look after an injured child; call in a doctor or send for an ambulance 
(usually last resorts to the tenement dwellers); try to stop murderous 
brawls; and find some way of quickly getting help for the destitute 
and starving, even though their usual gifts were limited to their own 
work and their sympathy. 

A typical emergency came one cold morning when two young neigh- 
borhood toughs came to their door and asked them to visit some 
sick women in a nearby street. The “Slum Sisters” thought the boys 
might be up to some prank, but they went. They had to go up a stair- 
way so dark that they had almost to crawl up, groping for the steps. 
The filthy little room they found was miserably chilly, though the 
“toughs” had scavenged a few bits of wood and started a fire. In a bed 
with dirty coverings lay a sick, helpless old woman, so weak she had 
not been able to get up for days. They were surprised at the patience 
of the faint voice that answered them when they spoke to her. She 
said she had been sick for a week, but “Mother has been sick much 
longer.” She called “Mother!” and something stirred under the pile of 
rags that served as bedclothes, and out came a grimy, clawlike hand. 
Moving back the covers, the Sisters saw a gaunt white face with a few 
straggling white hairs—the old mother, dying of want and neglect. 
She had lain on the mattress so long in one position that the pressure 
of her body had worn a deep hole; the slats had given way and she had 
sunk through. The Sisters helped her daughter out of bed, and then 
lifted the miserable old woman out of her hole, with all her sores and 
filth. The Sisters washed the invalids and brought them clean bedding 
and food; then they called a doctor. But both women soon died in 
spite of their care. 

If the young women could not save all their patients, they could 
and did go out unflinchingly among the filth, the vermin, and the 
cold that haunted the people around them, taking all the comfort they 
could. They were respected and loved accordingly, and many slum 
“toughs” were ready to fight to protect them if they ever needed help. 
“Em” and “Mat” did so well that the slum work soon grew. After 
they had established friendly relations with their neighbors, they 
were able to start religious work in the streets and in saloons, and to 
hire halls for meetings. By January, 1895, when Maud Ballington 
Booth wrote an article about the slum work for Scribner's Magazine, 
it was well established with four branches in New York City, one in 
Brooklyn, and others in Boston, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Chicago and 
St. Louis. Nearly forty young women were carrying the work on. 
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Because the tremendous flood of immigration made the slums exceed- 
ingly cosmopolitan, and the Slum Sisters needed to reach people in 
their own language, the group itself was cosmopolitan. Women of 
German, French, Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, Irish, and Italian 
extraction worked side by side with Americans whose European back- 
grounds had been forgotten. 

None of these young women were slum. people themselves. They 
all volunteered to the Salvation Army for the work because it offered 
such a challenging mission field. Maud Ballington Booth, who or- 
ganized it and supervised it, was able to carry it on as she had first 
envisaged, but had not the authority to do, in England—as a long- 
lasting effort, not merely a short training program, for those who 
engaged in it. The girls needed time to win the full confidence of their 
slum people; when they had it, their work for both the physical and 
spiritual betterment of these people was remarkably successful. Diffi- 
cult as it was, they were constantly cheered by flashes of generosity, 
gallantry, honor and sympathy from the most hardened individuals. 

The workers found from the beginning that many slum mothers had 
to go out to work, leaving their children with little or no care. Maud 
never forgot one pitiful little child who used to be locked in a room 
without food or companionship while his mother went out for the 
whole day. The baby, not yet able to walk or talk, would crawl about 
on the dirty floor wailing pitifully with hunger, and yet scurry away 
under the bed or table in terror when his mother came in. The Slum 
Sisters at times called when the mother was out, and: found the door 
locked; they knocked and spoke to the child, who would come and coo 
to them through the door. 

Stories such as this prompted Ballington Booth to suggest to his 
wife that she start a day nursery for neglected babies. She began 
one in March, 1890. Only one or two day nurseries existed in New 
York City then, and Maud’s at 82 Cherry Street was the first in the 
downtown slums. It helped meet a great need. Babies were brought 
in black-and-blue from the blows they had received, or even worse 
abused. Drunkenness in tiny babies made her heart ache—the drinking 
mothers poured liquor down the children’s throats to stop their crying, 
so that they lived almost in torpor, and often died from the effects 
of the alcohol. But the nursery’s main purpose was to care for infants 
up to three years of age while their mothers were away from home 
earning a living. 

Maud had a strong suspicion that if the nursery showed any signs 
of wealth, countless babies would be abandoned at its door. She 
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was very careful, therefore, to keep it severely economical. The cribs 
were soapboxes, painted red, each with a plain little husk mattress, 
clean sheets, and cotton quilts. Each soapbox was trimmed with a 
barrel-stave fastened to hold up mosquito netting. The babies were 
given baths—sometimes the only ones they ever got—clean clothing, 
simple food, and plenty of loving which they needed worse than 
anything else. Sometimes in fine weather their nurses took them up 
on Brooklyn Bridge for the air, or, as a special treat, on trips on the 
horse cars. When they played inside, they had swings, toys, creepers, 
and rocking horses begged from more fortunate homes. Such toys 
were a concession to luxury that Maud could not resist. 

That filth, crime, disease, and debased living conditions in the 
slums were appalling was becoming increasingly apparent to all 
citizens with the slightest interest in civic affairs, and in 1890 Jacob 
Riis’ book, How The Other Half Lives, caught wide public attention 
and focused it on the problem. But neither state nor national govern- 
ment had the experience or organization to cope with the evils; these 
had to be gained by trial and error. Meanwhile Maud Ballington 
Booth’s Slum Officers were few and their resources small, but their 
work was practical and clearly demonstrated that something not only 
should be but could be done to better slum conditions. 

In the same way, Ballington Booth’s Food and Shelter Depot, 
established in an old church building at Bedford and Downing 
Streets, New York, in December, 1891 to provide food and beds for 
destitute and homeless men, showed that much help could also be 
given in that way with slim resources. As depression spread over the 
United States:and became financial panic in 1898, and conditions 
became increasingly desperate for the unemployed, both native and 
immigrant, two more such relief depots were opened by the Salvation- 
ists, one in Buffalo and one in San Francisco. All Salvation Army 
officers over the country, poor as they were themselves, did what they 
could to help their poorer comrades. 

These efforts, even if small, made bright spots in the grim national 
picture. This was undoubtedly the reason why Harpers Weekly, 
on December 3, 1893, featured an article by Commander Ballington 
Booth on “The Work of the Shelter Brigade,” and another by Mrs. 
Maud Ballington Booth on “The Women’s Work in the Slums.” Maud 
had added the name “Ballington” to her own early in her married life. 
Asked why, she once said, “There are many Booths, but there is only 
one Ballington, and I belong to him!” The identification of both with 
the Food and Shelter Depots and the slum work helped to win nation- 
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wide admiration, respect, and support for them and for the Salvation 
Army. Especially it helped to gain the respect of ministers of the 
established churches, who realized that somehow the Salvationists 
were reaching the poor whom they had not reached. During the early 
1890’s, Mrs. Booth was welcomed into dozens of pulpits all over the 
country, especially to tell the story of her slum work. Sometimes the 
whole collection of the service was given to it. On other occasions, 
the church officers first collected their regular offering, and then Mrs. 
Booth was permitted to make her appeal for a special offering. Many 
a minister’s eyes opened wide with astonishment when he learned 
what sums had been donated in response to Mrs. Booth’s touching 
sermon. Her pathetic stories helped enormously to stir up public 
interest in the deporable living conditions of the poor in the big Ameri- 
can cities. She herself became nationally known for her appeal- 
ing personality, her remarkable eloquence, and her humanitarian 
work. 

During the early 1890's, too, Mrs. Booth began to take an interest 
in the science of medicine. The need for some knowledge of it was 
forced on her, both by the work in the slums and by her position as 
chief advisor to all the women officers in the Salvation Army. The 
girl slum workers—nursing the sick, tending the dying, and helping 
to deliver babies—desperately needed rudimentary practical medical 
knowledge. Among the officers, some health emergency frequently 
arose, and when the question of an operation came up, almost no 
woman was willing to undergo it. Women universally dreaded “the 
knife.” They thought that surgery would kill them, and in many cases 
where an operation was the only hope, they postponed it so long that 
it did prove fatal. 

So, early in the nineties, when Maud herself had to undergo a slight 
operation in the Presbyterian Hospital, she talked to young Dr. 
Andrew McCosh and to Dr. William Thompson about her problems. 
While she was confined to her bed, they brought her medical books 
which they thought she could understand, and then talked to her 
about what she read. She became so fascinated that long after she 
was well and out of the hospital, she read medical texts in her spare 
time as other people read wild-west stories or detective mysteries; and 
this literary-scientific hobby continued over so many years that one 
doctor friend willed her his medical library. 

It inspired immediately her little book, Wanted—Antiseptic Chris- 
tians, printed in 1891. Then she wrote The Curse of Septic Soul 
Treatment, published in 1892 and addressed to religious workers. 
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Using the analogy of a surgeon attempting to heal a wound without 
proper training, diagnosis, or antiseptic treatment, she pointed out the 
soul-poisoning dangers of the “only believe” religious approach to 
a disturbed or wounded soul, and advised an individual spiritual 
diagnosis and treatment of each one, in very different terms from 
those of mid-twentieth century psychology, but very much in its 
spirit. 

When Maud was well enough to be out of bed, she persuaded the 
doctors to permit her to watch operations, and occasionally to assist at 
one. The doctors soon discovered that she calmed nervous patients, 
even when she said afterward that she was shaking with fright her- 
self, so they became quite willing to have her around. She always 
wore a uniform and appeared to be one of the staff. She learned to 
give anaesthetics; she learned midwifery. The doctors at the hospital 
let her ride the ambulance with them on emergency calls and help 
them with first aid—the first woman in New York to do this, so far as 
she could discover. 

After that, when one of her women workers in the Salvation Army, 
or one of her friends outside, had to be operated on, she would say, 
“Don't be afraid. I have seen the operation and it is very simple. You 
will be a new woman afterward. If you like, I will come to the operat- 
ing room with you, and hold your hand, while you are going under 
ether. Afterward I can tell you what the doctors did and how suc- 
cessful the operation is.” And she often did just this. 

Her knowledge of midwifery was used only for emergencies, but 
several of these occurred in the course of her work. Once a Slum 
Sister, out calling, discovered a woman in labor in a room completely 
bare of furniture. It was too late to get a doctor or a bed, but Maud 
was nearby and came rushing. The baby was born on the wooden 
floor, and both child and mother lived and flourished afterward. In 
spite of the appalling circumstances of that birth, Mrs. Booth was not 
as panicky about it as she was about her first experience. She told 
about that, chuckling, in 1942: 

“Not long ago I received a note from a woman nearly fifty years 
old, who told me that she needed a birth certificate but was having 
trouble getting it. She appealed to me to help her, because she remem- 
bered hearing her mother say that I had been present at her birth. I 
had, indeed! Her mother was one of our promising young officers. The 
day the baby was to arrive, her husband came to me and asked me if I 
would stay with her, as she felt very much alone. When the time 
came, he went for the doctor; no telephone was available. After a 
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while he came back panic-stricken; he couldn't find the doctor. I sent 
him on another search, assuring him that everything would be all 
right. I did everything I could to keep the little mother calm, but 
the baby insisted on being born. I had never officiated on such an oc- 
casion, but as there was no one else, I went ahead and did the best 
I could. When the doctor finally came with the distraught young 
husband, the baby was safely delivered. I didn’t even have to spank 
it! I guess the dear Lord heard my prayers, for if there had: been any 
complications I would never have known what to do. As it was, I 
could swear very easily to the facts of the birth, even fifty years after- 
ward.” 

Such adventures, however, came to a temporary halt while Mrs. 
Booth was awaiting the birth of her own second child. It. was a happy 
time for her, since it gave her an unprecedented number of hours. to 
devote to her little son, then four years old. She let a childhood enthu- 
siasm overpower her, and kept some chickens. Most were ‘bantams, 
which liked to perch on her knee or shoulder. They were very tame 
pets, but they laid eggs so small that Ballington objected to bothering 
with them. Maud had one big mongrel hen who wanted to brood her 
eggs, and Ballington thought still less of that idea; but Maud hid the 
hen in a cupboard, with the connivance of her friendly cook, who was 
sworn to secrecy. The women let the hen out in the morning; the rest 
of the time she was so quiet that Ballington never suspected what 
was going on. When he finally saw her proudly leading her brood 
across the chicken yard, he was too amused to scold. But eggs were 
cheaper to buy than feed, and Maud could not bear to eat her pets; 
so when she went back to her office work again, she gave up her 
chicken hobby. 

The Booths’ second and last child, and only daughter, was born 
on November 1, 1892, in the Presbyterian Hospital in New York City, 
while the family lived in Montclair. She was named Myrtle Theodora. 
“Myrtle” was Ballington’s name for Maud, because it meant “love.” 
The child’s name signified “Love, the gift of God.” Since her father 
always called his wife “Myrtle,” however, “Theo” became their daugh- 
ter’s name in the family, as “Balto” was Mrs. Booth’s pet name for her 
husband. 

Like her brother, Theo was dedicated a few weeks after her birth, 
on November 22. Little Charles’ nursemaid was instructed to take him 
to the ceremony at Carnegie Music Hall which opened a Salvation 
Army Congress mass meeting. They started too late, and when they 
arrived, the crowd was so great that policemen forbade them to enter. 
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The nursemaid hunted until she found a fire escape and sneaked 
Charles in, but by that time the dedication was over. THAT BLESSED BABY 
headlined the New York World on November 23 on a front-page story 
of the Salvation Army’s “Continental” convention, of which the dedica- 
tion was a part. 

Both Maud and Ballington loved children, and they lavished 
affection on their own in the short hours they could be at home. 
A nurse took charge of the youngsters while their parents were at 
work. 

Little Charles’ longing for more attention provided his mother with 
an apt illustration. He was tucked comfortably in bed one night, and 
she had gone downstairs, when she heard him calling. Knowing that 
there was nothing wrong, she paid no attention until the sounds 
of distress rose to a terrific howl. Then she rushed upstairs and found 
her small son shaking with sobs. 

“Darling, what is it?” she begged. “Why are you crying?” 

“I'm crying to have my tears wiped awa-a-a-ay!” Charles wailed. 

Mrs. Booth used to tell this to point out something she often dis- 
covered in her work: that suffering people often need someone to give 
them sympathy far more than they need anything else. 

The close ties between Maud and Ballington Booth and their chil- 
dren; the homey, sometimes amusing and sometimes touching adven- 
tures they had with the family cats, dogs, and canaries; and the 
children’s gradual initiation into the sadder world in which their par- 
ents worked—these are all sketched in Mrs. Booth’s three books of 
stories for children: Sleepy Time Stories, Lights of Childland, and 
Twilight Fairy Tales. These books are not biographical, but Charles 
and Theodora found woven into the stories many incidents that really 
happened. 

Maud wrote her first book at the suggestion of Charles D. Stickney, 
who had been intrigued by the breathless attention of her children 
when she told them bedtime stories. Chauncey Depew, one of the 
Booths’ good friends, wrote the introduction. Since it was well re- 
ceived, Maud was pressed for more stories, and she jotted them down 
at odd moments, usually on her train journeys when nothing more 
urgent intervened. She dedicated the second book to Mr. Stickney as 
the “godfather” of the first. 

Though women were entering public life more and more, it was 
still somewhat true then that a woman “to be anybody, must be some- 
body.” Naturally, the “somebodies” sooner or later became acquainted. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe came to one of Mrs. Booth’s meetings, and 
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Mrs. Booth spoke at least once from the same platform as Susan B. 
Anthony. Mrs. Booth believed strongly in women’s rights, and the 
Salvation Army was far ahead of its time in placing women officers 
on an equality with men. She knew Jane Addams and shared her 
concern for tenement dwellers. Frances Willard and she had a mutual 
concern for temperance. Miss Willard became a Salvation Army 
“Auxiliary,” and as President of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union invited Mrs. Booth to address the national conference of that 
organization in Atlanta, Georgia, in 1890. 

As Maud and Ballington Booth became more widely known, they 
enlarged the group of supporters of the Salvation Army. Though 
an “Auxiliary” had been founded by Moore, it had attracted few 
members. Mrs. Booth took up the idea, however, and developed it 
extensively. She recruited not only prominent ministers like Rev. 
Josiah Strong, Rev. Lyman Abbott, and Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
but also public figures like Mayor William L. Strong of New York and 
Chauncey Depew. Society leaders like Mrs. Cleveland Dodge and 
Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt became members through Mrs. Booth’s “draw- 
ing-room meetings,” begun in 1888. These were usually held in the 
private homes of prominent people. Herbert A. Wisbey says, in Sol- 
diers Without Swords: 


By February, 1889, the meetings were attracting the attention of the major 
New York daily newspapers. Three thousand invitations were printed for a 
meeting at Y.M.C.A. Hall in New York conducted by Mrs. Booth. “As the 
meeting is strictly for the class Mrs. Booth has lately been reaching in her 
drawing-room meetings,” the War Cry warned, “the invitations will be 
restricted to them alone.” 

One of the most outstanding drawing-room meetings was held in Wash- 
ington in the home of John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General of the United 
States. It was attended by Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, the wives of several 
Cabinet members, and some Senators and Congressmen. At the meetings 
Maud Booth, dressed in her uniform, quietly explained the aims and ob- 
jectives of the Salvation Army, and described its work in the slums. “Help us 
to lift them up!” was her plea. . . . Mrs. Booth became a celebrity and 
perhaps something of a fad among the society of the East. 


She did not always speak on work in the slums, though it was that 
with which she was most identified. At one drawing-room meeting 
in Baltimore, she was “led” to speak on the power of prayer. Dr. 
Howard A. Kelly, the famous gynaecological surgeon from Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, said to her afterward, “I’m so with you, Mrs. Booth. 
You know, I always go to the operating table from my knees.” 
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On whatever subject she spoke, Maud Ballington Booth made 
friends. By 1896, 6,000 Auxiliaries were enrolled, endowing the Salva- 
tion Army treasury with $30,000 a year. 

With growing support, Ballington and Maud were not only able 
to pay off the big debt of $37,000 which they had inherited when they 
took command of the American forces; they were able to place the 
Salvation Army in the United States on a sound financial basis. In- 
dividual posts were strengthened, and bought their own headquarters 
and halls. Salaries in the Salvation Army ranged from $5 a week for 
lieutenants to $18 a week to those in the highest command, like the 
Booths. (By no stretch of the imagination could William Booth be 
accused of nepotism in paying his children, and he himself served with- 
out pay.) With so little of the money raised going into salaries, 
and with the American Salvationists in the middle 90’s having 4,560 
officers making 70,000 professing converts each year, the Army treas- 
ury swelled. Ballington and Maud Booth planned confidently to raise 
the money for a new Headquarters Building, badly needed, in New 
York City. 

By 1894 they were able to buy the necessary land for $160,000. It 
was on West 14th Street, just west of Sixth Avenue. On August 14, 
three cornerstones for the new Headquarters were laid there by Bal- 
lington, Maud, and J. M. Cornell, the builder, with several hundred 
people watching the ceremony from the ground and from near-by 
windows and roofs. “An imposing if not beautiful structure,” according 
to Harper's Weekly, March 80, 1895, the new building cost about 
$200,000. 

The elder Catherine Booth, “Mother of the Salvation Army,” had 
died on October 4, 1890. Of all the family, Ballington and Maud were 
the only members not able to be present at her funeral, but she had 
spoken of her love for “brave Ballington and plucky little Maud” as 
she lay dying. They had both loved and admired her deeply, and 
they mourned over her loss. Ever since her death they had planned 
the new Headquarters Building as a memorial in her honor, and the 
large assembly hall in it was to be a special “Memorial Hall.” So that 
it would be unique, and at the same time symbolize the whole United 
States, Maud wrote to the governor of every state asking foi the gift 
of a stone to be set in the wall behind the platform. She also asked 
the New York City authorities for a piece of tenement sidewalk to 
represent her slum work, and this was given to her. Other blocks 
were the gifts of interested individuals. All the diverse stones were 
set in place, with a white marble block in the center inscribed “For 
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God and America” with the year and the names of Maud and Ballington 
Booth. 

The co-commanders were very proud of their new Headquarters. 
It was solid material proof that under their leadership the affairs of the 
Salvation Army in the United States had gone well, and they looked 
eagerly foward to its completion. 

While they waited, Ballington presided in businesslike fashion over 
the old Headquarters in Reade Street. Ballington’s official title had 
been changed in 1890 from “Marshal” to “Commissioner,” but he was 
better known as “Commander.” The well-knit, disciplined American 
organization was chiefly his creation. But Maud, travelling far and 
speaking widely, also contributed much to their joint effort. In Harper's 
Weekly for December 2, 1898, in an article on “The Salvation Army,” 
the Reverend William Hayes Ward wrote of her: 


Earnestness is half of genius; and the Salvation Army has produced some 
of the most exquisite and eloquent speakers that occupy the religious plat- 
form. Chief among them in this country is Mrs. Ballington Booth, a woman 
with the face of a Madonna, the soul of a saint, and the tongue—I had almost 
said, of an angel. 

Dr. Ward was not alone in his estimate of Mrs. Booth’s beauty. A 
New York World reporter wrote of her at the Columbian Congress 
in 1893 on November 15: 


Over Mrs. Booth’s shoulder was hung a scarf, a silken American Flag, 
which was caught at her hip. Her figure is matronly, for two little children, 
very substantial blessings, have come to her. But her face, with its delicate 
and refined features, was as spirituelle as ever. It is a face such as the early 
martyrs turned upward from the stake. It is a face such as one sees beneath 
a nun’s hood, encouraging the sick and comforting the dying. It is a face 
almost seraphic. 

And on November 16, 1893, when Mrs. Booth was presented with 
a bunch of roses and smiled but did not wear them, a New York World 
reporter again wrote: 


It was just as well. Her simple beauty would have shamed the flowers. 


When blasé reporters wrote like this, it is understandable that on 
one of her many trips out of New York, Mrs. Booth noticed a man 
across the aisle of the train glancing at her whenever he thought he 
could do so unobserved. He did not speak to her, but she saw him 
pencilling a note. As he left the car, he presented it to her with a bow, 
and disappeared. She read: 


Pardon me, madame, for addressing you in this way, but I could not speak 
to you for fear of frightening you. I am an artist; I should like to paint your 
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portrait. Should you be willing to do me the honor to be the subject of my 
brush, will you not write to me at the following address? 

Highly amused, Maud carried this epistle home to laugh over with 
Ballington. To her surprise, Ballington took it quite seriously. “Very 
good idea,” said he. “If the man is respectable—and he sounds like it— 
you must write to him.” 

The artist accordingly painted Mrs. Booth’s portrait in her Salva- 
tionist uniform. He kept it for exhibition, and where it went she did not 
know. But her photographs of that period show a wistful young face 
framed in soft chestnut curls brushed back and fastened low on her 
neck, and hazel eyes with the spirituelle gaze which fascinated both 
reporter and artist. , 

Blessed with each other, with their children, with work which called 
for the best in them, and with growing numbers of friends and sup- 
porters, the Ballington Booths in the mid-Nineties were singularly 
happy. Only one difficulty marred their contentment, and that was 
in their work. All Army rules were formulated in England and took 
no account of different conditions elsewhere. The United States com- 
manders were seldom consulted about these rules, and when they 
made suggestions were frequently ignored. Moreover, Ballington and 
Maud had made cultured and influential friends for their work in the 
United States, and they trained officers to help them who were capable 
and devoted and of a fine type. But they would no sooner accomplish 
this than they would be ordered to send their helpers to Canada or 
England, and Headquarters in London would send them English 
officers instead. Many of these English officers made no attempt to 
adapt themselves to American ways. When they were converted they 
became very zealous, but some also became overbearing. 

Ballington and Maud had particularly wished for an American 
officer to fill the post of Chief Secretary, but they were forbidden to 
appoint one. Instead, International Headquarters insisted on sending 
someone trained in England, and known to General Booth. Colonel 
William Eadie, a British ex-sailor, was chosen. He was critical and 
officious, opened all official telegrams and letters, and gave orders 
which Ballington sometimes had to countermand because they stirred 
up unnecessary antagonism. But other officers were afraid to complain, 
because they suspected that Eadie reported directly to General Booth. 

These were minor irritations, nothing more. The Commander and his 
wife were delighted when General William Booth decided upon a 
tour of inspection. They felt that when he saw the situation for him- 
self, he would understand that the “adaptation” he had always preached 
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must be more fully extended in America. Then their constant dif_i- 
culties with orders from London Headquarters could easily be smoothed 
out. 

During their years in the United States, Ballington and Maud 
had kept in close touch, through visits and voluminous letters, with 
the other members of the Booth family. Herbert had passed through 
the United States in December, 1888, on his way from Australia to 
_ England; Maud had met him, on one of her trips west, in California, 
and travelled east with him. He came again in June, 1892, with his 
bride of two years, on his way to take charge of the Salvation Army 
in Canada. Frederick St. George de Lautour Tucker, who took the 
name of Booth-Tucker when he married Emma in 1888, visited his new 
American relatives in 1890 to raise funds for the work in India. La 
Maréchale Catherine had followed him in 1891, speaking to gain 
support for her work in France. Between these visits, Ballington had 
briefly returned to England four times, and Maud three, two of their 
trips being made together, to report to International Headquarters 
and renew their ties with the other Booths. All remained united in 
affection and in earnest endeavor to build up the Salvation Army. 

When General Booth arrived in New York, however, on October 19, 
1894, the greatest trial of their lives began for Maud and Ballington 
Booth. 


CHAPTER i 


THE 
BREAKING 
POINT 


Ballington and Maud Booth prepared a great welcome for their father 
and General. They anticipated a happy reunion and looked forward 
to presenting him proudly to the thousands of soldiers, officers, sup- 
porters and friends whom they had won for God’s army—under his 
command—in the United States. They sincerely revered him them- 
selves, and they had portrayed him to their followers as almost a saint. 

The William Booth who visited them in the fall of 1894 was still 
the imperious, devoted commander they remembered, but he was 
not the understanding man they had loved and honored. He had 
always suffered from dyspepsia—an ailment not noted for improving 
the disposition—and it had grown worse with age. No doubt it was 
aggravated by strange food and the inability to sleep well while trav- 
elling, and perhaps the loss of his wife Catherine, who had been his 
balance wheel, had made him less ready to see another point of view 
than his own. In any event, to the dismay of his son and daughter-in- 
law, nothing in the United States seemed to please William Booth 
except the homage he received. The “adaptability” which he had 
always preached, and which Maud and Ballington had practiced so 
successfully, he now resented. The American flags which the Salva- 
tionists carried beside their Army banners in the processions that wel- 
comed him, the American eagles which replaced the crown on the 
Salvationist crest, roused him to particular annoyance. 
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From his point of view he did right to resent them. He believed 
that God had called him to save souls, and that the wonderful growth 
of the Salvation Army proved the divine nature of his call. God had 
blessed the Army almost beyond belief. What God had blessed must 
have His approval; therefore it was plain that he, William Booth, was 
divinely inspired. Naturally he kept entire control of the Army in his 
own hands. He knew God’s will, and if only other people would bow 
- to his judgment and obey his orders, how easily the divine purpose 
could be carried out! As the Salvation Army spread out from England, 
he saw it as international. It was God’s Army to conquer the world. 
To carry American flags and display American eagles along with its 
holy banners was treason to the world-spirit of the organization. 

In vain Maud and Ballington explained to him that to Americans 
apart from British immigrants, the Salvation Army had seemed British 
and alien, if not actually hostile, until they came; that Americans had 
historical reasons for objecting to British control; that they were 
not attracted to a British organization; that the Salvation Army in the 
United States only became successful when the display of American 
emblems showed that it was truly international—American as well as 
British; and that being loyal Americans did not prevent Salvationists 
from being loyal to the Kingdom of God. 

General Booth would have none of their explanations. He had 
learned nothing from Moore’s rebellion. The fact that he insisted on 
having British officers, and preferably his own children, in control of 
the Army in almost every country which his soldiers penetrated never 
struck him as inconsistent in the least. Obviously, those closest and 
most obedient to him were closest and most obedient to the will of 
God. 

This was a first small source of friction. Others arose. Maud and 
Ballington were proud of the friendship, the encouragement, and 
the support they had won from the ministers of the American churches. 
But William Booth, consciously or unconsciously resentful of the long 
opposition and criticism he had endured from British churchmen since 
his earliest days with the Methodist “New Connexion,” wanted noth- 
ing to do with other religious leaders, and objected to the relationships 
that Maud and Ballington had formed with them. 

In fact, almost nothing that his son and daughter-in-law did or 
said seemed to please General Booth. On October 22, three days after 
he arrived from Canada with Colonel Alex Nicol and Colonel John 
Lawley who had accompanied him from England for the American 
tour, the Ballington Booths opened a Grand Jubilee Congress in 
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Carnegie Hall. The first night meeting was primarily for Salvationists, 
and they crowded it, cheering General Booth to the echo. On the 
second night, scores of friends and supporters, many of them wealthy 
and distinguished Auxiliaries such as Vanderbilts and Dodges, were 
in the packed crowd which welcomed General Booth with tootling 
of horns, rattling of tambourines, whistling, cheering, stamping, and con- 
tinuous waving of handkerchiefs. Chauncey M. Depew presided. Maud 
had worked hard to get such a noteworthy audience, and as she and 
her father-in-law watched them assemble, she asked him happily, 

“Well, General, did we get a good crowd for you?” 

“You get it? It was my name that brought them!” said William 
Booth. 

The tall, gaunt leader, with his long hooked nose and flowing 
gray beard, had strained his voice by overuse, but still it reached out 
clear and strong to his huge audience. He spoke of his projects for 
helping the poor, which he had discussed in his book published 
in 1890, In Darkest England, And the Way Out. The book had stirred 
England, waking up the middle class for the first time to the great 
problems of the slums. The American listeners were stirred, too, by 
General Booth’s impressive portrayal of opportunities for helping 
the poor and outcast through the Salvation Army. They were given 
confidence in the Army’s management by the General’s praise of 
Bramwell Booth, his Chief of Staff in London. William Booth said 
nothing at all about the work in America. 

It had been arranged that Ballington was to make the collection. He 
had a reputation for being able to persuade an audience to give more 
generously than any minister in New York City. But as he rose, his 
father pulled his coat-tails and said: 

“Sit down, Ballington! Nobody wants to hear you!” Turning to a 
Baptist minister beside him on the platform, William Booth com- 
manded, “You take the collection)” 

“No, no!” the Baptist protested. “Commander Booth is expected; 
everyone is waiting for him.” 

“I insist that you do it,” rasped William Booth. 

To stop any further argument, Ballington Booth quickly left 
the platform. The minister went slowly forward and announced, 

“We will now receive the offering.” 

Then he returned to his chair and sat down. The collection was 
several thousand dollars less than Ballington and Maud had ex- 
pected. 

Maud was upset by this episode and would have been glad to 
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avoid attending any further meetings with her father-in-law. Balling- 
ton was to have accompanied the General on part of his tour, but one 
of the best Army officers in Chicago became ill just then and Balling- 
ton preceded his father west to see that arrangements for the General's 
visit did not suffer. Maud therefore had to take the responsibility 
for supervising the General’s schedule through several speeches, con- 

cluding with a trip to Philadelphia as he began his journey westward. 
_ Again a great crowd gave General Booth an enthusiastic welcome. 
The meeting, in the Philadelphia Academy of Music, went harmoni- 
ously until some notes were passed up to the platform. Maud inter- 
cepted two, having an idea of what they contained, but the third was 
handed to the General. He read it and sneered audibly, 

“They want Maud to speak! Let her speak! I'll go back to Canada!” 

Everyone on the platform could hear, and Maud, like her husband, 
quickly retired to the wings to avoid further unpleasantness. She re- 
turned to New York that night enormously relieved that she need 
travel no further with the General. 

When she went to her office the next morning, her secretary greeted 
her: 

“A man who said he is your father was here yesterday inquiring 
for you.” 

“Some crank!” Maud said. “Did he look insane?” 

“Not at all,” reported the secretary. “He was quite an elderly man, 
dressed like a minister. He said he would go to a small, quiet hotel, 
because he dislikes noise and confusion.” 

“I can't believe it was my father,” Maud shook her head. “But it 
sounds like him.” She suddenly remembered a news story recently 
in the papers: astronomers were gathering in Washington, D.C.; 
there was something about a transit of Mercury. With her father’s in- 
terest in astronomy, perhaps he had made that an excuse to come 
to America! 

“Ask one of our officers to check the neighborhood hotels,” she said. 
“If he is not found within twenty-four hours, I will call the police to 
help. If it is my father, I must find him.” 

The Reverend Samuel Beddome Charlesworth had indeed come 
to New York City. The Salvationist officer did not find him, but he re- 
turned to his daughter’s office late that day—to find her waiting im- 
patiently for news of him. 

They had a happy, rather reserved, reunion. He was past eighty and 
frail; the hurly-burly of the city tired him. He went home only briefly 
with his daughter, but promised to return to see her again the follow- 
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ing Monday or Tuesday. He was, as she had guessed, on his way 
to Washington, D.C. to the astronomical convention. 

Maud placed her father in charge of the train conductor and sent 
word to the Army officers in Washington to take good care of him. 
She explained that she could not go with him because she was pre- 
paring to speak at a big church meeting in Brooklyn the next Sunday 
evening. 

Unannounced, Samuel Charlesworth returned from Washington 
to hear his daughter speak, and sat in the back of the church so that 
she would not see him. When the service was over, he went forward 
and told Maud with tears in his eyes that he was glad she had listened 
when God had called her to His service, and that he was sorry he had 
ever stood in her way. She took him happily home with her that night 
to Montclair, where he settled down for a visit. He was delighted 
with his two grandchildren. In his quiet way he made friends with 
them, and they became devoted to him. 

Meanwhile Ballington became sick in Chicago and had to take to 
his bed in Colonel Edward Fielding’s house. William Booth had never 
been noted for displaying sympathy for officers in illness; his attitude 
was that they were expendable as long as the holy war went on, so 
he sent word to Maud, “Ballington has a stomach ache,” and dis- 
missed his son from his mind. He neither went to see him nor inquired 
about him, but went on about Army affairs. Having suffered agonies 
from his own stomach all his life, he probably thought that his son 
was making a fuss about nothing. 

If he had bothered to inquire, he would have learned that Balling- 
ton had appendicitis, and that the doctor called to treat him con- 
sidered it so likely to be fatal that he insisted Maud should be sent for 
at once. She arrived, bringing with her a Philadelphia doctor in 
whom she had great confidence, and Ballington pulled through. When 
he was well enough, she took him home to finish his convalescence. 
General Booth’s indifference left her hurt and dismayed. 

It was a comfort to her that her own father was in Montclair. He 
and Ballington became firm friends, and the new relationship was so 
pleasant that Ballington and Maud invited Reverend Charlesworth 
to make his home with them. He did stay for an extended visit, but 
he found even Montclair noisy and confusing by comparison with 
his quiet English home and longed to be back in familiar surround- 
ings. After some weeks he insisted on returning, and Maud and her 
family reluctantly bade him goodbye. 

General William Booth continued on his tour from Chicago, travel- 
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ling 18,453 miles through the United States and Canada, giving 345 
addresses to more than 400,000 people, all in twenty-five weeks. Dur- 
ing his entire trip, which Ballington and Maud had planned so care- 
fully and worked so hard to make a success, he never once, so far 
as they could learn, said a gracious word about them or their work. 
When he came back to New York to sail for England on February 27, 
1895, he told them that he intended to reorganize the American work 
into three areas, each partly Canadian and partly embracing several 
states, with a different officer in charge of each, so that the less affluent, 
less successful work in Canada could profit by the wealth of the United 
States. 

“You needn't think, Ballington,” he said, “that you and Maud are 
going to have this plum all to yourselves!” 

P. W. Wilson says in his biography of Eva Booth, General Evangeline 
Booth of the Salvation Army, that when William Booth left America, 
“. . . over his son and daughter-in-law he was, somehow or other, 
uneasy, and when he bade them goodbye, it was a real separation.” 
If so, he must have suspected that they were not wholly to blame, for 
when he was to go on shipboard, he asked Maud, whom he had not 
seen before in private since she had left the platform in Philadelphia, 
“Are you going to forgive me?” 

“I can forgive you, General,” Maud replied. “But I can never forget 
how you have treated Ballington.” 

Still, the Ballington Booths put aside the unpleasant memories 
of the General’s visit and tried to forget them. After all, they were 
minor. All his life the General had expected allowance to be made for 
his disposition when he was dyspeptic. Thousands of new American 
Salvationists had received fresh inspiration from seeing the General, 
and the Ballington Booths had much to do to consolidate the gains. 

They were delighted to watch the new Headquarters nearing com- 
pletion. On April 27 the last issue of the War Cry to be printed in the 
old building was published; the next issue came out, and on time, 
from the new. Moving the various departments into their new quarters 
in May was a joyous task for the co-commanders. 

The building was dedicated as a memorial to Catherine Booth on 
June 8. According to the New York World the next day, a thousand 
officers and four brass bands, led by Commander Booth and Colonel 
Eadie, paraded around Union Square before drawing up in line in 
front of their battlemented fortress. Maud, in her poke bonnet and 
with a silk American flag draped as a sash over the shoulder of her 
uniform basque, rode in a carriage with her little son, escorted by fifty 
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marching officers of the slum brigade. At the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 17th Street, a big beer wagon dashed toward the procession, trying 
to cut through and heading straight toward the tall Commander. 
Salvationists shouted and tried to stop the driver, but he whipped up 
his horses. Instead of leaping for safety the Commander grabbed 
the bits of the horses, and he and Colonel Eadie forced them back on 
their haunches. The cursing driver, surrounded by an outraged crowd 
shouting “Run him in!” finally backed away, and the Salvationists 
proceeded singing praises to God for victory, until they turned down 
6th Avenue to their destination on 14th Street. A gun was fired from 
a tall battlement, and from a stand across the street Ballington Booth 
pulled a rope which raised a large American flag over the west turret. 
Maud pulled another rope, unfurling the scarlet, blue-bordered Salva- 
tion Army flag from the east turret, and then led the officers to the 
massive entrance doors, which she opened with a golden key. 

While Ballington Booth made sure that the Salvation Army work 
went forward as smoothly as usual in its new home, Maud set out on 
one of her long speaking tours. 

She had reached one of the farthest posts—that in San Francisco— 
when a letter was delivered to her hotel signed by sixteen convicts 
in the California State Prison in San Quentin. They were, they said, 
soldiers of the Salvation Army, and they wanted to join in welcoming 
her to their state even though they could not take part in the big 
Salvation Army demonstrations in San Francisco celebrating her ar- 
rival. They wished she could visit them, for they had read her writings 
and felt that they knew her, even though they had never seen her 
face. They pledged her their love and loyalty. 

This letter touched her deeply. Early in their work in the United 
States, she and Ballington had both tried to encourage the extension 
of Salvation Army influence into jails, and had planned to form Prison 
Gate brigades. Their efforts had proved for the most part abortive, 
though an occasional corps held jail meetings or distributed the War 
Cry to prisoners. In Maud’s first year in America, a prisoner had writ- 
ten her a letter begging that the War Cry might be sent to him regu- 
larly. His appeal had moved her to request, in the issue of September 
3, 1887, that readers who had finished their War Crys should forward 
then: to jails, penitentiaries, and hospitals for distribution. She her- 
sclf, according to the War Cry of April 20, 1889, held several meetings 
for inmates of the Tombs, the city prison of New York, and hoped to 
get access to other city jails. The next spring, as the War Cry noted 
on February 15, 1890, she talked one Sunday to the prisoners on 
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Blackwell’s Island. That month she even travelled to Sing Sing with 
a group of ladies, led by Mrs. Courtland P. Field, who visited the 
prison hospital monthly to sing hymns and take a word of cheer to the 
sick. Mrs. Booth spoke to a small group that joined the singing, and 
two of the men urged the chaplain to secure her for a chapel service, 
but he was doubtful that it would be “in order” to have a woman 
speaker, and declined. Maud did not see the rest of the prison, or 
visit the hospital again. Her sporadic activities were on her own 
initiative, and they were made minimal by the press of her national 
work and the lack of encouragement from penal officials or even many 
Salvationists. Salvationists often had a special sympathy for those 
in jail, particularly when they themselves had suffered behind bars 
during early persecutions for their religious activities. But even when 
they did not share the popular belief that prisoners were irredeemable, 
many were reluctant to have a national leader identified with an 
unpopular, if not hopeless, cause. Maud’s brief contacts with law- 
breakers had given her no real knowledge of long-term prisoners or 
prison conditions. She had, however, an active interest in reaching 
these outcasts of society. 

She approved heartily of the members of the Army’s Oakland 
corps who had made regular visits to the penitentiary to distribute 
copies of the War Cry. The Salvationists were allowed to meet the 
men in their exercise yard, ironically called “the corral.” In those 
days there was no such thing as a prison library and any word from 
the outside was prized. The Oakland Salvationists had to pass around 
three or four hundred copies of the War Cry to keep the men from 
fighting over them. After a while the prisoners became willing to talk 
to the visitors personally; then open air meetings were held among 
them and some were converted. These prisoners organized themselves 
into a little corps, with one man as sergeant. The officials permitted 
it because it seemed to help discipline, but members of the prison 
corps could not wear the Salvation Army uniform. They were, how- 
ever, allowed to wear on their prison stripes a small piece of Army 
ribbon, and this they treasured. 

These were the men who had invited Mrs. Booth to speak to them. 
The invitation was officially endorsed, and she determined to go. 
The prison warden made arrangements for her to meet the men in the 
prison chapel at eight o’clock that Sunday morning. 

She rose before dawn, and with a young Salvationist officer, James 
J. Keppel, as escort, crossed the blue waters of San Francisco Bay 
and was driven to San Quentin. The sun was shining; white gulls 
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dived gracefully out of the blue sky; and the fields were golden with 
California poppies. The world outside the prison was gloriously beauti- 
ful. 

Then she met the shock of contrast. 

When the great iron gate of San Quentin clanged behind her, 
even the bright sunshine was dimmed by the thick gray walls that 
towered above her, so high that she could scarcely see the mountains 
in the distance. Guards paced back and forth with their guns, and her 
first glance caught an enclosure shut off from the yard where she 
walked. There, behind bars, holding on to them and staring out at 
her, were men in hideous stripes. 

Startled, she stopped still an instant and stared back. The guard, 
noting her hesitation, said matter-of-factly, “That’s the place where 
we keep the convicts.” He sounded like a zookeeper saying, “That's 
the cage where we keep the lions.” 

She entered the chapel with the Warden and watched the men 
shuffle in in their snaky lockstep. From the chapel platform she looked 
down on a sea of men—all dressed alike in convict stripes. Row after 
row of them filled all the seats; others crowded together in the aisles 
and filled the space to the doorway. They were old and young, weak 
and strong, sick and well. Most of them had prison pallor. Some 
watched her with intelligent curiosity; many gazed at her dully, with 
looks of sullen despair. The overpowering hopelessness that en- 
shrouded the prisoners rose almost tangibly to engulf her too. 

Sick at heart, Maud rose to speak. It seemed to her an impertinence 
to come from her happy, sunlit world of freedom, friends and home, 
and preach to men outcast from all these—men with thoughts and 
feelings she had not the experience to interpret. She longed to try 
to carry them away with her from prison, to help them at least briefly 
forget where they were. She told them parables of nature and children; 
she tried to give them a sense of human friendship. 

She almost broke down; tears came into her eyes as she spoke. 
The great audience wept with her, many men bowing their heads upon 
their hands and sobbing, but otherwise there was breathless silence 
and attention. She noticed especially one old man sitting close in 
front of her, with his chin resting on his hands. He watched her every 
movement as if hypnotized, while tears trickled unheeded down his 
cheeks. 

But Maud’s theme was not sad. She told the men that she wanted 
more than anything else to give them a message of hope—a message 
in which she truly believed. There was a chance for a better life for 
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every one of them. Divine love could make even evil things work 
together for good. (Nothing but Divine love could offer any hope in 
such misery! she thought.) So she did preach after all. She promised 
to pray for all the men, and at the close of her talk she asked if there 
were any among them who would like, then and there, to offer their 
lives to Christ, Who had suffered imprisonment himself, and death, 
to save all men from the chains of sin and give them true liberty. 

Two prisoners came down and knelt by the platform, and almost 
as quickly two others, wearing bits of Salvation Army ribbon, came 
and knelt beside them and prayed earnestly with them. 

Maud had to rush away from the prison, for she was to lead three 
other big meetings that same Sunday in San Francisco; but before 
she left, she shook hands with all the men who could reach her. They 
came crowding around, most of them wordless, but all glad to touch 
her hand. Among them was the old man who had watched her so in- 
tently from the front seat. 

Within a few days she received a letter of thanks from the prisoners, 
signed not only by the men who had first written to her, but also by 
many others. It said: 

We want to thank you for coming to us, but we also want to thank you 


for the way you talked to us. We're so glad you didn’t give us the “prodigal 
son. Were sick of him! 


Before she left California, Maud received from them a little prison- 
reared canary, which she carried with her all the way home to New 
York. Its cheerful chirping reminded her constantly of the depressing 
place from which it had come. 

The San Quentin experience made an indelible impression on 
Maud. Her immediate reaction was to commission a San Francisco of- 
ficer to make sure that the San Quentin work was carried on and 
augmented in every way possible. Not long afterward he wrote of the 
results of her meeting in the prison chapel, as she told in “The Church 
of the Black Sheep,” an article in Harper's Weekly, March 14, 1896: 


One effect of your words has been that ever since the meeting there has 
been a marked decrease in ribaldry and bad language among the boys in 
the corral, the officials themselves noting the fact and calling my attention 
to it as a very remarkable thing. Also the old white-haired man, who sat 
upon the front seat in the chapel and wept so sorely during your talk went 
voluntarily into solitary confinement, and taking hope out of your words, 
fought the opium habit—fought and won—fought and came forth to his world 
again to declare himself God’s man from thence forward. He said to me, 
speaking of you, “She shook hands with me! Yes, she did! Why, Mr. Parke, I 
ain’t had a woman shake hands with me in over twelve years!” 
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Her first official visit inside a state prison convinced Maud Balling- 
ton Booth that she had come face to face with a more terrible human 
problem than she had realized existed. She had never, since her child- 
hood, seen suffering without wanting to lessen it, and she had always 
done what she could. The hopeless faces of San Quentin haunted her. 

She began to pray that God would give her the opportunity to help 
men in prison. For years she had helped to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked. Now the urgency of the last command in the parable 
of the Judgment came upon her. She waited for a clear call to carry 
it out. 

Meanwhile Ballington Booth received a letter from his father the 
General, which raised a question of principle so fundamental that it 
could not be ignored. 

William Booth, since his first visit to America in 1886, had been 
impressed with the country’s resources. He saw it as a great store- 
house of wealth which could feed the needs of the Salvation Army 
as it spread into poorer lands. Naturally, it was part of his Christian 
world vision that the rich should help their poorer brothers; and with 
his appetite for the quick spread of the Kingdom of God on earth, 
whetted by what he had seen on his second visit to the United States, 
he thought that the time had come to tap its wealth. The work in 
India had made a brave beginning, but money was needed for its 
spread. America should furnish the money. 

Accordingly, William Booth ordered his son Ballington to mortgage 
Salvation Army properties in the United States, and to forward the 
money to International Headquarters. 

To the General such a command seemed thoroughly sensible, for 
he preferred that the Salvation Army rent halls rather than own them. 
No moral scruples troubled him, since obviously he knew better than 
anyone else what the Salvation Army needed to forward God’s work. 
No legal obstacle stood in the way. Had not Ballington, like Railton, 
Moore, and Smith before him, signed a contract to hold all Salvation 
Army property in the United States “in the name of Ballington Booth 
for William Booth of England?” William Booth knew that Ballington 
was a man who honored his commitments. 

But how could any man honor two commitments which were in 
opposition? Ballington Booth considered himself the trustee of William 
Booth for the Salvation Army, questionable as that trusteeship was 
under American law. He also considered himself the trustee of his 
officers and corpsmen in the United States for the Salvation Army, 
even though their property was registered in his personal name. The 
American Salvationists had worked hard for the money to buy their 
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buildings, and he and Maud had celebrated with them the happy 
days when they had burned their mortgages. Was he to take these 
properties away from the people who had paid for them? General 
William Booth rather prided himself on knowing nothing but religion: 
“Only Christ, and Him crucified.” But Ballington and Maud had lived 
eight years in America, and they knew what Americans thought of 
“taxation without representation.” 

They also knew how William Booth resented opposition, but after 
long thought and prayer the Ballington Booths wrote to him that they 
could not in good conscience mortgage the buildings which morally 
belonged to the people who had paid for them. They were, however, 
quite willing to raise money for India in other ways. Since 1892 their 
American forces had contributed $60,000 toward Salvation Army 
missionary work abroad, and they knew that their people would re- 
spond generously to another appeal. 

Back from Bramwell at Headquarters came the tart reply: The 
affair was not a matter for their consciences. Their duty was to obey 
orders. 

They could not do what they thought was dishonest, and said 
so. This, according to Maud Ballington Booth’s private explanation 
years later, was the real source of the Ballington Booths’ split with 
General William Booth, and ultimately with the Salvation Army. 
Though they were careful never to make it public because it would 
have created everlasting distrust of the Salvation Army in the United 
States, its effect showed in all the later jockeying over the Army prop- 
erty. It explains why Ballington insisted time after time on legal safe- 
guards to keep the property for American use when it was transferred 
later to his successor. 

For six months General William Booth, angered at their disobedience, 
would not write to Maud and Ballington, and their relations with 
Bramwell at Headquarters were strained. 

On January 6, 1896, Ballington and Maud received an official letter 
from Bramwell Booth as Chief of Staff of the Salvation Army, order- 
ing them to prepare to “farewell” to their command in the United 
States in nine weeks. General Booth was then in India on a long tour, 
but the order came in his name. It did not tell the Ballington Booths 
where they were to go, nor who would succeed them. 

The shock numbed Ballington and sent Maud to bed, sick in body 
and spirit, for several days. They had become United States citizens 
at heart as well as by law. Nevertheless, the habit of obedience to 
Salvation Army orders was deeply ingrained in them. Territorial 
commanders expected to be shifted if the Army’s good required it; 
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subordinates were often shifted to broaden their experience; and they 
had known that the blow might fall some day. But they had understood 
that if ever they were moved, they would be given six months warning, 
told where they were to go, and consulted about their successor. Since 
none of these conditions had been fulfilled, they felt they had been 
singled out for punishment. 

When they had recovered a little, Ballington wrote a reply to 
Bramwell on January 10. He did not question the order, but he did 
question its timing. Had Bramwell considered that to change the 
American command might cause ill feeling if it were done at a time 
when the United States was outraged by British interference in the 
Venezuelan affair? The new headquarters building needed continued 
financial support from a friendly public. Let Bramwell leave things as 
they were until the South American crisis was over, not for Ballington’s 
sake but for that of the Salvation Army. 

Ballington’s advice was sound. Britain had threatened to use force 
to settle a boundary dispute between British Guiana and Venezuela. 
The United States had invoked the Monroe Doctrine, and talk of war 
with Britain had stirred up the nation. In January, 1896, tension was 
great. It gradually lessened as England adopted a more conciliatory 
attitude, but did not die out until March. 

Until the letter to Bramwell had been sent, the Ballington Booths 
told no one of their orders to leave. Then they called several high- 
ranking members of their staff together, announced the order and 
their decision to obey it. 

Several officers immediately wanted to protest, but Ballington for- 
bade them. They all hoped, however, that Bramwell would postpone 
the “farewell” when he considered the international situation. It was 
decided to wait for his reply to Ballington’s letter before divulging the 
news. 

Somehow the story leaked out, and on January 14 reporters visited 
the Booth home in Montclair to check on it. The Commander refused 
to give them an interview, but admitted that he and his wife had 
been ordered to leave the United States. The newsmen filled out their 
writeups with what information they could get elsewhere, and the 
New York Sun next day headlined: 


RECALL OF THE BOOTHS 
The Commander and His Wife ‘Ordered to Farewell 


A story that Gen. Booth Thinks They Have Made 
the Salvation Army Too American and Wants to 
Anglicize it Again 
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This was the first public suggestion of a change in the American 
command. Excited Salvationists and the Booths’ personal friends 
rushed to Headquarters to find out what was behind the story. On 
the bulletin board was “A Statement from the Commander and Mrs. 
Booth:” an “order to farewell” had indeed come to them. Soon they 
issued orders, both in public and private, that no Salvationists should 
make any protest in their behalf. 

But what Ballington had warned Bramwell against promptly began 
to happen. The American people were in a mood to resent any British 
bullying, and they suspected some might be occurring in their very 
midst. Ballington and Maud Booth were nationally known and 
tremendously popular; if they were being bullied because of their 
forthright Americanism, their predicament could not be allowed to 
pass unnoticed. Newsmen promptly turned themselves into Salvation 
Army war correspondents, and chronicled the moves of officers and 
troops from as near the firing line as they could get. 

On January 17, two days after the Ballington Booths’ order to fare- 
well became public, Herbert Booth landed in New York City. Herbert 
was Commandant of the Salvation Army in Canada, where his work 
was neither as popular nor as financially successful as Ballington’s 
in the United States. Reporters pounced on him to ask if he had 
come to replace his brother. Herbert explained that he was on his way 
back to Canada from London under orders to arrange his own farewell, 
but that he had not “the faintest idea to what point I will be sent.” 
He told the newsmen, according to the New York Times on January 
18, that he and the Ballington Booths were both being moved in a 
general shuffle of high officers, and went on his way. 

Bramwell Booth was indeed planning a far-reaching shift of terri- 
torial commanders. Eva Booth was to succeed: her brother Herbert 
in Canada. Catherine and her husband Arthur Booth-Clibborn were 
ordered from France and Switzerland to Belgium and Holland, and 
Lucy Booth-Hellberg and her husband from India to France and 
Switzerland. The Booth-Tuckers were in London on furlough because 
of Emma's health; they were to become Foreign Secretaries of the 
Army. Whatever Herbert Booth had or had not been told, the process 
of elimination must have given him high hopes as soon as he heard 
that Ballington and Maud were to farewell, just as they must have 
figured by the same process that General Booth meant to send them 
a long way off. In any event Herbert’s visit left speculation behind, 
and spurred some wealthy and influential friends of Maud and Balling- 
ton to action. 
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On January 18, a group of Salvation Army Auxiliaries organized to 
make a formal protest against the Ballington Booths’ removal. They 
met at the home of Miss Grace Dodge on Madison Avenue, and 
drafted a letter to Auxiliaries and friends asking help in building up 
public sentiment against the recall, so as to persuade General Booth 
to reconsider his order. They set February 3 for a mass meeting of 
protest at Carnegie Hall, but kept their plan secret from Ballington 
Booth for fear he would ask them to give it up. He and Maud only 
learned of it later through the newspapers. 

Bramwell Booth’s reply to Ballington’s letter arrived late in Janu- 
ary: a formal statement that the changes in command “had long been 
foreshadowed and that they were in accordance with the regulations 
and systems of the Army.” The order to farewell stood as originally 
issued. 

Ballington Booth was then thirty-nine years old, and had devoted 
himself to full time Salvation Army work for nearly twenty-two years. 
Maud was thirty, and had served the Army with equal devotion since 
she was sixteen. Apart from their family, the Salvation Army was 
their life. But it was so because they felt it had called them to the 
highest and holiest work they could do. They believed with Tennyson, 
the great poet of their youth, that “We needs must love the highest 
when we see it.” Until that time, the Salvation Army had helped 
them to express that love. Now the Army was unwilling for them to 
follow the very principles it had itself taught them. 

It seemed to them at this crisis that Bramwell was intellectually, as 
well as physically, deaf. He simply did not hear their suggestions and 
their pleas. As his father’s mouthpiece, he issued orders to his subordin- 
ates, and “Theirs not to reason why.” Not only Divine inspiration, but 
worldly judgment as well, was limited in Army administration strictly 
to the General. 

Maud and Ballington agonized for days over what to do. They tried 
not to be swayed by their natural longing to stay in the United States, 
since they did not know what they could do if their work were taken 
out of their hands. They told themselves that they had travelled in 
many countries and enjoyed them; their work, wherever they had gone, 
had been satisfying. Their work—yes—but never before had their work 
brought only resentment and criticism from the General; never before 
had they been asked to take from their trusting followers what was 
rightfully theirs. What was to stop some such situation from arising 
in another country? 

Maud said, “I can never go to another country and build confidence 
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in the Army when I have myself lost it.” Ballington agreed with her. 

When Bramwell’s second letter came, they prayed for guidance. 
Finally, on January 31, they wrote a very careful letter saying that if 
they still had the confidence in the Army with which they had started, 
and if they still enjoyed General Booth’s confidence, they would 
willingly go to any post, no matter how small or poor. But they could 
not be forced to commit actions against which their conscience re- 
volted, and still have that confidence in the Army. Without confidence 
they could not build it. Feeling so, they could not go on to another 
post. If nothing could be done to reconcile their viewpoint and Head- 
quarters’, they would “obey your orders and resign our command, 
and then, as quickly and as expeditiously as possible, retire.” They 
would keep their withdrawal from the Army secret until their fare- 
well was over. 

“It must not be said at any time that we left the Army because 
we were unwilling to leave America,” they wrote. “This would be 
untrue as we have made no remonstrance, nor have we refused... . 
We have not taken advantage of the confidence of the troops and the 
public and retained this command, though, undoubtedly, many would 
have thought it the wisest for the country and the Army here... . 
If we can avoid it, not a man shall leave. We shall be glad if you will 
have your new Commissioners early on the ground, as we do not 
want a prolongation of this unsettlement for the troops or for our- 
selves.” 

On February 1, the War Cry made the official announcement that 
“Commander and Mrs. Booth, in harmony with an almost international 
move of territorial commanders, have received instructions from the 
General to prepare for a change of appointment. . . . The Commander 
announces that he is already preparing to convey Army properties 
in the country to his successor when his name shall have been made 
known.” Everything was outwardly calm. 

Ballington Booth learned—too late to stop it—about the big demon- 
stration for him and Maud at Carnegie Hall on February 3, but he 
forbade any Salvationists to attend, and he and Maud had nothing to 
do with it. The house was packed, however, and it was suspected 
that many Salvationists were there, disguised by wearing ordinary 
clothes instead of red jerseys and poke bonnets. Chauncey Depew 
(said in the New York Times of March 22, 1896, to “conduct the 
universal business of a preliminary Judgment Seat to the acceptance of 
the entire American public”) presided. The mayor of New York, Wil- 
liam L. Strong, joined several notable New York ministers in short 
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speeches. A petition to General Booth to allow the Ballington Booths 
to remain in the United States was adopted with enthusiasm. Laughter 
and loud applause greeted Chauncey Depew’s declaration that “We 
must assert the Monroe Doctrine in their behalf!” But two weeks later, 
Colonel John Hull of the Auxiliaries received Bramwell’s denial of the 
plea to keep the Booths. “Ballington Booth and Wife Must Go” head- 
lined the New York Times of February 17. In another letter to Chaun- 
cey Depew, Bramwell Booth announced that it “was not considered 
desirable for any soldier in the Army to enjoy the too great confidence 
of the people,” a remark that scarcely caught any flies with honey. 

Bramwell, nevertheless, was concerned enough about the American 
feeling to send Colonel Alex M. Nicol, who had accompanied General 
Booth on his American tour, to make sure that the situation in New 
York was under control. Nicol arrived on February 15, and realized 
immediately that public resentment against the Ballington Booths’ 
recall was very strong. One of the first things he saw was a crowd 
outside the Salvation Army Headquarters shouting “Down with the 
English Army!” and hissing at British Salvationists going along the 
street. 

Nicol promptly visited Maud and Ballington Booth in Montclair, 
and urged them to withdraw their resignations until Ballington could 
go to London and consult face to face with Bramwell, and perhaps 
with General Booth, who was to return in March. 

Ballington, still feeling that there must be some way to make his 
brother and his father understand his side of the case, agreed. But 
before he and Colonel Nicol could send word to Bramwell that he 
was coming, a cable from Bramwell announced that Eva Booth was 
already on her way from England. To Ballington, this meant more 
pressure from Headquarters, not a willingness to reconsider his prob- 
lems. He made no further approach to Bramwell. 

On February 18, the Harlem Corps of the Salvation Army gave 
a farewell reception for the Ballington Booths in Majestic Hall. Balling- 
ton spoke on the progress of the Army in the United States since he 
came, through opposition and persecution to toleration and then to sym- 
pathy and respect. Maud led the big crowd in singing the hymn 
“Over and over, like a mighty sea”; accused them of laziness and made 
them sing it again and again. Colonel Nicol spoke on his conversion. 
No one alluded to the Booths’ transfer, and there was no hint of trouble. 

The next day Herbert Booth reappeared from Canada, and the 
newspapers reported that he was “eagerly desirous” of taking Balling- 
ton’s place. A few hours later, soon after midnight on February 20, 
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Eva Booth landed from England. That afternoon she and Herbert and 
Colonel Nicol met with Ballington and Maud privately at the office 
of Brigadier Emma J. Bown, one of the first two “slum sisters,” at 
2 Chambers Street. 

Eva and Herbert wanted to effect a reconciliation—by reconciling 
the Ballington Booths to the General’s orders. Why were Ballington 
and Maud so outrageously unreasonable about going to a new post? 
They were simply too selfish to move! Why should they always have 
the best place in the Army? They would still have a fine opportunity 
for service elsewhere! 

Would they have any assurance, Maud and Ballington asked, that 
if they went to another country they would be given any share in de- 
cisions affecting it? Would the General restore them to his confidence? 

Of course he would, declared Herbert and Eva, if they returned 
to their duty and were obedient. Could they not realize that Father 
knows best about everything connected with the Army? 

That was the crux of the matter, objected the Ballington Booths. 
The General had forced their consciences on several matters of prin- 
ciple, and then refused any reconsideration. There was nothing left 
for them to do but resign. 

They could not do that, protested Herbert and Eva. Surely they 
would at least go to England first and discuss the situation. 

They had tried to do that for months, first with the General during 
his visit, and ever since by correspondence, Ballington reminded his 
brother and sister. If Herbert’s and Eva’s attitude was any criterion, 
a trip to London would be fruitless. But he would go under certain 
conditions. If Herbert would go promptly back to Canada and stay 
there; if Eva would return to England with him while Maud remained 
in charge of the United States Army with Colonel Nicol as advisor; 
if Colonel Eadie were immediately recalled; and if three American 
brigadiers could take part in all discussions between Ballington and 
International Headquarters, some agreement might be reached. He 
and Maud left the other three to consider these terms. 

That night at 10:30, when Maud and Ballington were in bed at 
home in Montclair, they were roused by Colonel Nicol, who insisted 
that they must dress and go immediately with him to New York 
to see Herbert and Eva. It was late; everyone was tired, nervous, 
and upset. All the Salvationists were intense and articulate. Cer- 
tainty of what was said was difficult among conflicting voices. But 
the Commissioners made it clear that Ballington’s terms were unac- 
ceptable. Herbert Booth would remain in New York; Maud must go 
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with Ballington within three days to England; and Colonel Eadie would 
not be recalled. Instead, Ballington could take his case before a court 
of inquiry in London. 

“Certainly not!” declared Ballington indignantly. “A court of in- 
quiry would be a court-martial, and I have done nothing for which 
to be court-martialled.” 

“I have a brief from Headquarters giving you two alternatives,” 
announced Herbert. “Either withdraw your letter to London—” 

“No, we will not,” interrupted Ballington. 

“—or go to England at once,” added Herbert. 

“No, except under our conditions,” insisted Ballington. 

“If you don’t go, that is insubordination,” flared Herbert, “and 
insubordination means dismissal!” 

“I know it,” said Ballington; “I accept the order as a notice of dis- 
missal. We were given nine weeks to ‘farewell, and three weeks are 
left. At the end of that time we will have affairs in order and will 
vacate our offices for the new command.” 

“Three weeks!” shouted Herbert. “If you won't go to London, 
you are to turn over your keys, portfolios and offices by ten o'clock 
tomorrow morning!” 

“As Commander here I must have orders from the Chief of Staff 
for that,” retorted Ballington. 

“You will have them before twelve o’clock!” snapped Herbert. 

Stunned, finally convinced that Herbert had Bramwell’s authority 
for his demand, Maud and Ballington went straight to their offices 
in the Headquarters of which they were so proud, packed the family 
photographs and personal possessions which they had kept there, and 
in the cold, dark, early hours of February 21, 1896, laid their keys 
on their desks and shut the doors behind them. Then they vanished 
into the night, taking refuge at a friend’s home in New York where 
neither friends, enemies, or newsmen could at first find them. 

There was a day’s lull in the battle, but on Saturday: 


BALLINGTON BOOTH’S OUT 
Courtmartial of the Commander was Threatened 


was front-paged in the Sun, and the Times headlined: 


BOOTHS HAVE WITHDRAWN 
Refused to Obey Peremptory 
Order to Leave This Country. 
According to the Times, it was Colonel Nicol who ordered Balling- 
ton to relinquish his command; according to the Sun on February 26, 
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Eva said she dismissed her brother; according to Ballington, when the 
reporters finally reached him, it was Herbert. But when Ballington’s 
story came out, all the other three promptly denied that Herbert had 
done the deed; in fact they each declared that none of them had done 
anything except try to get Ballington back into the Army! He had in- 
sisted on withdrawing and was entirely responsible for the whole up- 
heaval. Colonel Nicol wrote long afterward, however, that if General 
Booth had ever intended to make Herbert Ballington’s successor, it 
was no longer possible to make him acceptable in the United States 
after this episode. And even at the time neither Colonel Nicol, Eva, 
nor Herbert could deny that after his meeting with them, Ballington 
was no longer Commander of the Salvation Army in the United States, 
weeks before his farewell was to have taken place. Ballington was so 
incensed because they impugned his veracity that he issued an indig- 
nant public account of the night meeting from notes he had taken 
at the time. In fact, he felt so lastingly bitter about the reflection on his 
honesty that on two later occasions when antagonistic members of 
his family asked for official private consultations with him, he refused 
to see them without disinterested witnesses present. 

Hot popular indignation at British highhandedness began boiling to 
the surface in suggestions for American Salvationist secession, but 
Ballington and Maud immediately made a plain public statement that 
they did not mean to lead a secession movement. “We do not seek, 
nor shall we seek,” they said in the New York Times on February 22, 
“to take any advantage of the strong feeling regarding our farewell 
by attempting to sever the United States branch of the Army from 
the parent organization as a separate or independent movement. .. . 
We have repeatedly called upon all our troops to stand by the Army, 
its General, and its principles. We do so again.” 

Maud, emotionally shattered by the dismissal, remained hidden at 
her friends’ home for two days until she could recover herself a little, 
but Ballington, who felt equally wretched, had only one day’s respite. 
On February 23 he reappeared briefly at his old office for a meeting 
with Colonel Nicol, Colonel Eadie, and several high-ranking American 
officers. Herbert and Eva Booth were not there, but the trouble they 
had aggravated was reflected in the announcement Colonel Nicol 
posted after the meeting: General William Booth had appointed 
Emma and Frederick St. George de Lautour Booth-Tucker to succeed 
Commander and Mrs. Ballington Booth. Meanwhile Eva Booth 
was to be in charge. 

Ballington Booth, determined to go the second mile, promptly man- 
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aged to see his sister privately and offered to do anything he could 
to help her to assume control. In return she gave him the verbal 
slap: 

“The only thing you can do for me is to get out. I never want to see 
your face again!” 

Ballington and Maud felt that they were in a nightmare, both per- 
sonal and public. As more and more of the Army trouble leaked out, 
more and more pressure was placed on them by American Salvationists 
to declare the American Salvation Army independent, retain its prop- 
erty, and remain its leaders. In the hope of persuading Ballington to 
head a revolt, a group of officers induced him and Maud to meet 
them in his old Headquarters office on the morning of February 24, pre- 
liminary to a larger meeting at noon. Colonel Nicol knew of the meet- 
ing and brought Eva Booth from her hotel to it. She made great 
capital afterward of how, finding “the front doors closed against her” 
she climbed a fire escape at the back to get in, made a dramatic appear- 
ance on the platform, won the rebels back to the Salvation Army by 
her eloquence, and sent Ballington Booth skulking from Headquarters 
never to return, thus saving the American Salvation Army from de- 
struction. This was freely translated to mean that the traitors had 
locked the doors to keep her out. No current newspaper indicates any 
such thing, though possibly such a crowd was milling around the en- 
trance that Colonel Nicol took her up the fire escape to save the time 
and trouble of pushing through. The New York Times says on Febru- 
ary 25 that Colonel Nicol and Colonel Eadie had obtained permission 
beforehand for Eva to make a statement at the small preliminary of- 
ficers meeting; she spoke for fifteen minutes, was asked to stop but 
told she could speak again at the larger later meeting. This she did, 
accompanied by some hisses, but when Ballington and Maud came in 
during her exhortation, nearly everyone rose and cheered so enthusi- 
astically that she stopped, and Ballington took the platform. He an- 
nounced that he and Maud were leaving and would turn over the 
property to their successors after it was legally safeguarded for the 
American organization, but that they would stay in the United States. 
He described his dismissal and bitterly denounced his brother Her- 
bert. Eva may really have believed that she forestalled a revolt, but 
the New York Sun, February 25, said plainly that the officers asked 
Ballington to lead a revolt and Ballington promptly refused. Colonel 
Nicol, who should have known, wrote afterward in his biography of 
General William Booth that ninety high officers had been ready to 
follow Ballington Booth into an independent, incorporated Salvation 
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Army in the United States, and that if Ballington had been willing to 
lead them, “There can be no doubt that the eloquence of Miss Booth 
would have been as water spilt on the ground.” 

If anyone saved the Salvation Army in the United States in this 
situation, it was Ballington and Maud. They had early faced and 
solved their problem according to their consciences as well as they 
could. The suggestion that they incorporate the Army, as Moore had 
done, never tempted them. It was the obverse of General Booth’s 
demand for mortgage money, and to them equally inexcusable. Bal- 
lington had picked up the pieces of the Army after Moore’s rebellion, 
and had no taste for creating similar chaos. The properties Balling- 
ton held, he held in trust for the Salvation Army. They were not his 
own. He fully intended to turn them over to his successor, “but before 
doing so,” he stated pointedly in the New York Times of February 25, 
“we shall consult eminent legal talent in order that the property may 
be administered for the American and not for the British organization.” 
He only delayed in vacating his own little home at 271 Claremont 
Avenue, in Montclair, in which the Salvation Army had $3000 in- 
vested, because Maud was too sick to move. Eva Booth knew that, 
but she ordered them out within twenty-four hours. “We have nothing 
left but our children and our personal effects,” Maud told a Times 
reporter as she left the Headquarters building for the last time on 
February 24. Colonel Nicol was said to have boasted that he would 
throw Ballington and Maud out of their house, and some of their 
friends among the officers went home with them as a guard to keep out 
intruders. In his distress, Ballington appealed to Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Stickney for help. They gave him the money to pay for the house 
and make it his and Maud’s personal possession—the only thing of 
value they had in the world. 

If Ballington and Maud had permitted their tempers to flare as 
Herbert and Eva did, the Salvation Army in the United States might 
well have been swamped in a wave of anti-British feeling. All over 
the United States newspapers took note of the Ballington Booths’ dis- 
missal, and in New York City Salvationist meetings, statements, 
counterstatements, assertions and denials were reported like battles 
in a war, complete with cries of “traitor!” The New York Times alone, 
in the two months following the announcement on January 15 that 
the Booths were ordered to withdraw, had forty-eight stories and 
editorials on the clash. One reader wrote in disgust to the editor on 
April 3 that all the Salvation Army affairs amounted to was not “Is 
the devil getting his due?” but “Which Booth?” “When is all this rot 
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to cease?” he demanded. But the newspapers continued to play up the 
story because the general public opinion was that the quarrel was 
more than a personal one, and that Ballington and Maud Booth, and 
through them the Army in the United States, were the victims of 
British injustice and tyrrany. The English officers on the spot recog- 
nized the nationalistic hostility to them and tried to overcome it by 
frequent displays of the American flag and bands playing the “Star 
Spangled Banner”—exactly the kind of thing that had infuriated General 
William Booth when Maud and Ballington had done it earlier. 

So the Salvation Army remained in possession of all the assets it had 
gained under Ballington Booth from all over the country—assets that 
totalled nearly half a million dollars, with the new Headquarters alone 
representing an investment of $380,000. Ballington and Maud, whose 
combined salary had been $18 a week, had nothing but the shelter 
over their heads—not even any clear idea of how they could earn 
their own living. How could they have asked their officers to follow 
them out.of the Salvation Army, as Eva accused them of doing, with 
not a cent of salary in sight to keep them alive? The work they had 
so energetically built, they still loved. They could not deliberately 
destroy it. Therefore they made public as little of their personal diffi- 
culties as they could. But, in the New York Times of April 18, they 
did make a long public statement regarding their official difficulties, 
hoping that wisdom would prevail in the Army administration when 
they were gone and tempers had cooled. In it they made clear that 
they had carried responsibilities without the authority to discharge 
them properly, until they could do so no longer. 

The sources of friction they cited would have been enough to explain 
their leaving the Salvation Army, but some of the officers closest to 
them knew or guessed that there was more involved. Rumors swirled 
around. One story repeated in The Annual Encyclopedia, 1897, under 
“Volunteers of America,” was that William Booth had ordered Bal- 
lington to turn over to’him all the funds collected for officers’ pensions. 
This had no foundation, but close to the truth was the New York Sun 
report on February 22 that General William Booth wanted the Ameri- 
can Army to contribute more to the English service, and that Balling- 
ton Booth was ready to transfer the property held in his name, but 
not until the people who gave it could be sure that the money would 
not go out of the country. 

Eva Booth, in temporary command, acted on the principle that the 
best defense was attack and condemned her brother and his wife 
for disobedience and mismanagement. Maud and Ballington were 
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told by a sympathetic officer at Headquarters that Eva took several 
hundred dollars from the treasury and spent it on telegrams to all the 
commanding post officers in the United States, vilifying her predeces- 
sors. Whether that was true or not, she soon travelled extensively to the 
various posts, and hurt and grieved Ballington and Maud by con- 
demning her brother and “the woman whom he calls his wife” for 
their treachery to the Salvation Army. 

“Considering that her father married us, and that she was one of my 
bridesmaids, I don’t quite know how she justified the implication that 
we were living in sin!” Maud Ballington Booth remarked wryly long 
afterward. Though she always maintained a dignified silence about the 
whole break in public, except to say that it involved matters of prin- 
ciple, occasional flashes of fire hinted to close friends that if there 
was anyone in the world whom Maud Ballington Booth disliked from 
that time on throughout her life, that person was Eva Booth. 

The reason probably lay not alone in Eva’s unwillingness to listen 
to the Ballington Booths’ side of the story, nor her personal attacks 
upon them in 1896, but in hostility to their later work, and her ap- 
parently systematic attempt to obliterate from the history of the Sal- 
vation Army in the United States any mention of Maud and Balling- 
ton Booth. References are common to Railton’s dramatic but unsuc- 
cessful foray, and mention is made of the Booth-Tuckers’ work occa- 
sionally, but accounts usually leave the impression that nothing much 
was accomplished until Commander Eva took charge, after which 
the Army forged triumphantly ahead. To say that this impression 
is far from the truth need not detract from Eva’s very real accom- 
plishments. She later proved herself an extremely able leader, but 
the fact remains that it was her brother and his wife who made the 
American Salvation Army an enthusiastic, flourishing, nationwide 
organization with valuable properties. What was vastly more impor- 
tant, it was Maud and Ballington who changed the climate from one 
in which it merely existed on sufferance to one in which it thrived on 
public respect. Not until after Eva Booth’s death did any history of 
the Salvation Army in the United States give Ballington and Maud 
Booth credit for what they had done. That remained for Herbert A. 
Wisbey’s Soldiers Without Swords, published in 1955 with Salvation 
Army approval. But even the material which that book contains on 
Maud and Ballington Booth makes considerably less of their contribu- 
tion than the same author’s carefully documented dissertation for his 
doctor’s degree in history at Columbia University, Religion in Action, 
of which it is a revision. 
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Eva Booth remained only briefly in the United States immediately 
after the break. Her sister Emma arrived from England on March 28, 
1896, and Emma’s husband, Booth-Tucker, on April 1, to take over 
the American command. Emma brought a small son and daughter, but 
left home in such haste that she had to leave behind a sick baby. 
Booth-Tucker remained until the child was better, but while he was on 
the ocean it died. This personal tragedy was a public blessing to 
the Booth-Tuckers, for it softened American antipathy to them, and 
they were more sympathetically received than they would otherwise 
have been. On their arrival, Eva replaced Herbert as Commandant 
in Canada, and did not take charge in the United States again until 
1904, after her sister Emma had been killed in a train wreck. 

The ironies of this story are many. Even before the Booth-Tuckers 
could reach the United States, Colonel Eadie was recalled to London, 
and one source of friction removed. Within a year after the Booth- 
Tuckers took command, General William Booth permitted them to in- 
corporate the Salvation Army in the United States under the laws of 
New York State. He learned slowly and painfully, but he did learn. 
And he left Canada and the United States as independent commands. 
Not until many years later, when Eva became a supervisor rather than 
a direct commander, was the United States split into three sections. 

Even the Booth children not directly involved in the American 
schism joined the family hue and cry against Ballington and Maud 
as rebels and traitors. But a few years later, in January 1902, in a 
disagreement on individual religious faith, “La Maréchale” Catherine 
and her husband Arthur Booth-Clibborn left the Salvation Army. Wil- 
liam Booth cut himself off from them as he had cut himself off from 
Ballington and Maud. Eventually Catherine and her husband came 
to America and renewed their friendship with the Ballington Booths. 
Catherine carried on a correspondence with her “dear Aide-de-camp” 
up to Maud’s death. 

From Canada, Herbert went dutifully off to command in Australia, 
but in May, 1902, he and his wife broke with his father and resigned 
from the Salvation Army as Ballington and Maud had done. When 
Herbert came to America some time afterward, he went to see Balling- 
ton and Maud, knelt down by his sister-in-law’s chair and asked her, 

“Oh, Maudie, can you ever forgive me? I’ve been through the same 
thing myself now, and I understand.” 

Colonel Nicol after leaving the Salvation Army himself in 1909, 
criticized General Booth’s autocracy. 

Eva Booth (who later adopted the name Evangeline) stood high 
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in favor with her father and with Bramwell, who in 1912 succeeded 
William Booth as General. When Bramwell in 1913 considered trans- 
ferring her from the United States to London, and she and her officers 
objected, he assured them that she might remain. As the American 
Commander, she grew more and more resentful of her brother's author- 
ity, stirred up opposition to him with help from her brother-in-law 
Booth-Tucker, and finally helped to organize the High Council which 
in 1929 deposed him as General. Supposedly Bramwell was forced 
out so that a less autocratic government could be inaugurated in the 
Salvation Army. However, both Commissioner Edward John Higgins 
and Commander Evangeline Booth, when each in turn succeeded 
Bramwell as General, kept essentially the same form of autocratic 
government they had fought against. 

After Bramwell’s deposition, his wife Florence Soper Booth, who 
had known Maud since the days in France when they were both young 
girls with Catherine, wrote across thirty-three years of estrangement 
to her old friend: 

“At last Bramwell knows what was done to you, and how you 
suffered.” He had no further will to live, and died a few months later. 

But all these things happened too late to help Ballington and Maud. 

There is only one small memento of Maud and Ballington Booth 
in the everyday life of the Salvation Army in the United States today, 
and it is not of them alone. When Ballington brought the remnant 
of Moore’s secessionists back into his forces, he could have used again 
the original Army crest, surmounted by a crown. The crown symbol- 
ized heavenly glory, but because some Americans persisted in regard- 
ing it as the British crown, Ballington—to General Booth’s indignation 
—retained Frank Smith’s substitute, the eagle. All over the rest of the 
world today the crown surmounts the Salvation Army crest, but that 
American bird is still flying over its homeland, helping souls mount 
up to Heaven on its wings. 
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VOLUNTEERS 


Maud and Ballington Booth were exhausted by the strain of the break, 
and would have liked to disappear from public view to piece their 
shattered lives together again. They did not know what they could 
do; they were only certain that they wanted to continue in religious 
work. There was some talk by an Episcopal group of sponsoring Bal- 
lington Booth as the head of an American Church Army, but that 
idea was abandoned. Some wealthy New Yorkers considered building a 
tabernacle for the Booths. Ballington was offered the pastorate of the 
Congregational Broadway Tabernacle in New York, and charge of 
the National Gospel Union Mission in Washington, D.C. But letters, 
telegrams, and editorials from all over the country, and personal 
pleas of friends near by, chiefly urged Ballington and Maud to form 
an independent religious organization. After a small meeting with a 
few of their staunchest supporters—a meeting spent chiefly in prayer 
for guidance—they agreed to head a new movement. Public announce- 
ment of it was made on Sunday, March 1, 1896. 

That same Sunday, Eva Booth made her first public appearance in 
the United States at a Salvation Army meeting in Cooper Union. 
Salvationists were anxious to see their temporary leader, and the 
furor over the Ballington Booths’ dismissal made public interest in- 
tense. The hall was jammed with noisy partisans, mostly unfriendly. 
But Eva Booth had real courage; she tried to speak, even though her 
supporting Army band had to blare out the “Star Spangled Banner” 
several times when her voice was in danger of being drowned out 
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by boos and hisses. A well-known story is told by Ervine and in 
Eva’s biography by P. W. Wilson about this meeting: She left the 
platform, apparently routed, but was back in a flash with the staff 
of a big American flag in her hand and its folds draped around her. 

“Hiss that if you dare!” she cried, and won respectful attention. 

Actually, at the Cooper Union meeting Colonel Nicol finally quieted 
the crowd enough for prayer, after which Eva preached for an hour 
on spiritual topics. According to the New York Times reporter, “The 
audience seemed to appreciate the pluck of the frail young woman, 
but not once during the evening did it manifest any evidence of friend- 
ship for her.” The flag-waving episode took place, according to the 
Times which reported both meetings, in Newark, New Jersey, before 
another unruly audience, with a “miniature” flag which Eva “gently 
swayed.” Nothing could have been more effective in winning over a 
hostile crowd which considered her as anti-American than this choice 
bit of stage business. 

It was soon obvious that the Salvation Army would remain effective 
under Eva Booth’s control. Maud and Ballington could not guarantee 
their sympathizers anything in their new organization except a chance 
to serve. They stated frankly that their plans were nebulous. Their 
first idea was that their new group would have no army officers and 
no uniforms, but the moment they committed themselves to leadership, 
their plans had to take account of the Salvationists who, singly and 
in groups, resigned to follow them. Almost none of these were high 
officers, most of whom were English-born and trained. The highest 
officer to join Maud and Ballington Booth was Brigadier Edward 
Fielding, the Chicago Commander of the North Central Division of 
the Army, who brought several hundred soldiers of his area with him. 
In New York, Major and Mrs. Peter Glen and J. W. Merrill were 
among the earliest officer recruits; Major Glen stood at Ballington 
Booth’s side at the earliest meetings and Merrill became the first 
editor of the Volunteers’ Gazette. Staff Captain Pattie Watkins re- 
belled and brought the entire force of the Newark Training Garrison 
with her. Fred Lindsay led the seventy-five members of the Army's 
Harrison Corps in Newark to enroll with Ballington Booth at the Belle- 
ville Avenue Barracks. A love affair even helped spark revolution. 
Jack and Bessie Peak, leaders of the Army’s Sea Cliff Corps, were for- 
bidden to marry by Army rules because they were of unequal rank: 
he a Captain, she a Lieutenant. They rebelled and married anyway, 
but stayed to continue work in Sea Cliff. Bessie was English but 
“had a mind of her own,” and both were very popular. They joined 
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the Ballington Booths, taking their whole corps with them. One little 
Salvationist worker who supported herself and her mother on a $5 
a week wage in the Army's millinery department ventured to go to a 
rally of the Ballington Booths and their followers. She was ordered 
to apologize to Eva Booth. Instead, she joined the new group, risking 
her livelihood. 

So came a long procession of recruits, piling responsibilities on 
the Ballington Booths even before the organization they were founding 
had a name or form. Small wonder that with trained Salvationist 
officers and soldiers ready for duty, the organization was set up in 
military fashion in spite of their original intentions, and that it began 
work in ways with which leaders and recruits alike were familiar. 
Small wonder that the workers wore uniforms: They had neither time 
nor money in the first emergency for new clothes, and their dark 
blue Salvationist uniforms served well enough when they had removed 
the insignia and pinned little American flags, or buttons with pic- 
tures of Maud and Ballington Booth, on their lapels. 

The new movement was launched on March 8, 1896—still nameless, 
but with the motto “Jehovah Nissi-The Lord My Banner’—at a mass 
meeting in the same hall in Cooper Union where Eva Booth had ap- 
peared the week before. (William E. Dodge, merchant-philanthropist, 
controlled the building, and his sympathies were all with the Balling- 
ton Booths, so the hall was henceforth theirs when they needed it.) 
People were squeezed into every available inch of the hall, and hun- 
dreds more crowded the street outside vainly trying to find places. 
With some of their officers, Ballington and Maud Booth struggled 
through the jam to a waiting room at the rear. As they prepared to 
go onto the platform to face the cheering crowd, Ballington turned 
to his wife and asked, 

“We are making no mistake, are we?” 

“No,” Maud reassured him. “God is leading us, and we are doing 
right.” 

"Waving hats, flags, handkerchiefs, and shouting “Hurrah for the 
Booths!” the audience greeted them vociferously, and its enthusiasm 
buoyed them up. When Ballington Booth spoke humbly of some 
new work that would be of value to New York, a man at the back of 
the crowd shouted, 

“Not just in New York—in the whole United States!” and the throng 
applauded wholeheartedly. 

The name “God’s American Volunteers,” was announced the next 
week, but the organization was popularly called the “American Volun- 
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teers” or simply “The Volunteers” at first. By April 11, when the first 
Volunteers’ Gazette was issued, the organization was officially “The 
Volunteers of America,” and it remained so. 

Friends quickly gave Ballington and Maud help to back their ap- 
plause. Such outstanding citizens as Chauncey M. Depew, Rev. Josiah 
Strong, Bishop Phillips Brooks, Dr. Maltbie Babcock, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, Dr. Russell Conwell, Bishop Samuel Fallows, former President 
Harrison and President Cleveland all encouraged them with pen and 
purse. William E. Dodge sent their first check—one of $2000. Then 
gifts began to pour in: money for mission posts, deeds to pieces of 
farms or lakeside plots for children’s fresh air camps, even a cemetery 
where hardworking Volunteers could some day find a final resting 
place. Mrs. Mary Grant Cramer, the sister of Ulysses S. Grant, gave an 
autograph of the General to be auctioned off. But gifts, though numer- 
ous, were usually small. 

The Booths’ most immediate need was for a headquarters. They 
established one on March 8 in three bare rooms rented in the American 
Bible House on the corner of Fourth Avenue,and 8th Street in New 
York City. All the furniture they had was a kitchen table and some 
plain chairs; they used packing cases for desks and grocery boxes 
for files. 

On the board floor of this makeshift establishment the first small 
staff knelt to pray: Maud and Ballington Booth, Lieutenant-Colonel 
and Mrs. Peter Glen, Major and Mrs. J. W. Merrill, Major Pattie. Wat- 
kins, Captain Fred Lindsay, Lieutenants Jennie and Anna Hughes, 
and one or two others. Ballington Booth and his secretary went to work 
in one corner, Maud and her secretary, Jennie Hughes, in another. 
The rest squeezed in where they could. So did the increasing number 
of other officers, and even a brass band. During the first few weeks, 
confusion was compounded by several reporters who dropped in al- 
most every day to ask, 

“What are you going to do now?” 

“We will go wherever we are needed and do whatever work comes 
to hand,” was invariably the gist of Ballington Booth’s reply. 

But sometimes the Booths themselves wondered rather desperately 
what the answer was. 

One raw cold day that March, Maud crossed Union Square alone, 
walking toward the Bible House. She was very depressed. She thought 
of the spacious Salvation Army Headquarters where she and Balling- 
ton were already forgotten, and the noise and confusion of the tiny 
offices ahead of her seemed more than she could face. Suddenly a 
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passing man, dressed so poorly that his clothes were almost ragged, 
stopped her and said, 

“God bless you, Mrs. Booth! Don’t be discouraged. Someday you 
are going to have a fine Volunteers Headquarters in the city of New 
York.” He put his hand in his pocket and brought out a dime. “Here 
is the first donation to it.” 

Maud was too startled to learn his name, for if he had been a celestial 
messenger he could not have read her mind more clearly. Deeply 
touched, but ironically amused by the difference between the prophecy 
and the means advanced toward its attainment, she turned the ten- 
cent piece over to the treasurer as the rules prescribed and got a receipt 
for it. She often wished afterward that she had kept it for a lucky 
piece. 

She and Ballington found that starting their new movement was a 
day and night task. First, public meetings had to be held, not only 
in New York but in Boston, Philadelphia, and other cities where 
friends were strong, to enroll Volunteer recruits. In New York, Sun- 
day meetings were held in the auditorium of Cooper Union, weekday 
meetings in a small store across the street from the Bible House. For 
special occasions the Booths obtained Carnegie Hall. 

Next, officers had to be assigned to posts in whatever little rented 
halls could be obtained. Posts were rapidly established in New York, 
Newark, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Chicago. Wherever 
officers went, Maud and Ballington Booth travelled also, building up 
public enthusiasm and winning converts. For months they scarcely 
ever ate Sunday dinner at their own table, and then not together. They 
almost never spoke at the same meeting; their eloquence was too valu- 
able to concentrate. When Ballington spoke in Boston or Philadelphia, 
Maud spoke in Pittsburg or Chicago. If he preached in a fashionable 
church in New York, she held a meeting in the Bowery, and vice 
versa. Each often spoke to two or three meetings in a single day. 
Since it was somewhat unusual at that time for a woman to travel 
very extensively, especially alone, Maud became well known among 
railroad officials, who made special efforts to ensure her making train 
connections. 

The Booths’ indefatigable work brought results. It was only a few 
weeks before the three-room headquarters was expanded to utilize 
almost a whole floor of the Bible House. In six months the Volunteers 
established 140 posts with 400 commanding officers, 50 staff officers, 
3 regiments and 10 battalions. In June, they were able to move 
the Headquarters to a whole building, a small one of three floors, 
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opposite Cooper Union on the corner of Union Square and East 16th 
Street. There they had a little hall for weekday meetings, but they 
still held Sunday mass meetings in Cooper Union. 

Young officers who joined the Volunteers of America in those first 
months were usually stationed in New York City with the Bowery 
as their training field. But Maud Booth did not establish any new 
groups of “Slum Sisters,” although it hurt her to give up her slum 
work. She and Ballington announced it as one of the policies of the 
Volunteers that workers should not set themselves up as rivals of any 
other organization in good work, but would try to go exclusively into 
fields where some need was not being met. They did their best to live 
up to that principle, but overenthusiastic young Volunteers and Salva- 
tionists had frequent wrangles on city streets in New York and across 
the country. Spoken hostility died out in a few months; unspoken 
resentment lasted far longer, especially in areas where competition for 
recruits and donations was inevitable. 

The Booths had to encourage and supervise their warriors, but 
that was only the beginning of their work. They needed to recruit 
“Defenders’—the Volunteers’ Auxiliaries-who would support them 
vocally and with $5 a year dues. They needed a flag, and designed a 
white one with their Biblical motto, “The Lord My Banner,” in the 
center, above a blue star emblazoned with a white cross; next to the 
staff, the stars of the Union shone in their accustomed place, symboliz- 
ing the Volunteers’ slogan “For God and Country!” They needed new 
uniforms to be distinguished from the dark-blue-clad Salvationists: 
Ballington decided on seal brown for the color, but the women officers 
rebelled and Maud upheld them. Cadet blue was decided on for the 
women; the men’s uniforms remained dark blue. (Cadet gray became 
the color in 1898, by official action of the Grand Field Council.) The 
Booths had to issue a songbook for public Volunteers’ meetings, and 
a Day Book for private Volunteers’ devotions. They had to publish a 
new magazine, The Volunteers’ Gazette, which meant getting sub- 
scribers and advertisers, not to mention filling the columns with news 
and inspirational material. All these things took money, and they had 
to get that. 

Some of their financial difficulties were hinted at in the story of 
Peter Glen, the Salvation Army Major who had become Lieutenant- 
Colonel at Volunteers Headquarters. According to the New York Times 
for April 13, 1896, Pattie Watkins had conducted a crowded Volunteer 
service in Cooper Union the previous night and publicly “paid her 
respects’ to Major Glen. After leaving the Army with Commander 
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and Mrs. Booth and gaining a knowledge of the inner councils of the 
American Volunteers, he had suddenly deserted and returned to the 
Salvation Army. 

“Before he left the Salvation Army,” Pattie Watkins told the audi- 
ence, “he went to a friend of Mrs. Booth—a lady—and told her he 
was sorry for the manner in which Commander and Mrs. Booth were 
treated. This lady told him that if he felt that way he should leave 
the Salvation Army. He said he was too poor and had a family to 
support. Then the lady gave Major Glen a check for $400 and he ac- 
cepted it. 

“But Major Glen did not lose his salary when he left the Salvation 
Army. He has been in the pay of the Salvation Army every day since 
he professed to leave it. He received $25 a week. That is a good salary 
for a Salvationist. I was in the Army fourteen years, and the most I 
ever received was $6 a week. 

“Since I have been with the Volunteers I have received no salary 
but have lived with my friends. Glen wanted to receive a salary from 
the Volunteers, but Commander Booth knew he had received the 
$400 and thought he could afford to wait awhile. He did not suspect, 
though, that his Lieutenant-Colonel was going to desert him.” 

Glen later denied Pattie Watkins’ statements, and may not have 
been at all the paid spy she thought, only hard-pressed. But the 
Army’s civil war had been a bitter battle in some quarters, and the 
Ballington Booths still had some sympathizers at Army Headquarters. 
One of these, who must have known where money was going, was 
Walter Crafts, who had served for three years as the Headquarters 
Finance Officer. “I’m with you heart and soul,” he had told Maud and 
Ballington Booth. “But unless I stay with the Army until the books are 
all thoroughly audited, charges may be made against you that you 
can’t refute. I’m going to make that impossible.” He came to the Vol- 
unteers as soon as he could, became the National Treasurer, and re- 
mained so until his death forty-two years later. 

When Samuel Charlesworth heard of the break between his daugh- 
ter and her husband and the Salvation Army, he forthwith sent Maud 
enough money for her frugal family expenses; but even with that 
personal financial relief, she and Ballington were still responsible for 
maintaining their organization and their scores of loyal officers. It 
was understandable that in the first issue of the Volunteers’ Gazette, 
April 11, 1896, in news stories of the leaders’ tumultuously joyful re- 
ception at various public meetings, it was reported that Mrs. Booth 
“looked pale,” and that Commander Booth was in “tired physical con- 
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dition.” Nevertheless, the Gazette was full of enthusiasm for the new 
movement: 

“The Volunteers! Volunteers for whom and what? The cause of 
God, righteousness, and humanity... .” 

_ This crusading spirit was not debased by attacks on the Salvation 

Army. These, the magazine made clear both in editorials and in news 
stories, would not be tolerated. 

Ballington Booth’s sister Emma and her husband Booth-Tucker 
arrived in the United States in April, at the time when Ballington and 
Maud were in the hardest phase of their struggle to get the Volunteers 
well started. Emma came with a sincere desire to see peace restored in 
the family, and with a cooler head than Eva’s, she made a last effort 
to bring Ballington and Maud back into the Salvation Army. She 
tried to arrange a private visit with Ballington, but when he insisted on 
two impartial witnesses being present, she would not go. They spoke 
only briefly on the telephone instead, and met only when there was 
legal necessity to discuss the transfer of property, with two Army 
officers present. 

Emma, like Eva and Herbert, thought that Maud and Ballington 
should return to the Army on the basis of unconditional surrender, 
and her well-meant overture was in vain. (“She was a good woman, 
but a bigot,” said Maud years later of the sister-in-law she had truly 
loved.) Like the other Booths, Emma flatly refused thereafter to have 
anything more to do with the family traitors. 

Booth-Tucker, who as Frederick St. George de Lautour Tucker had 
ably pioneered Salvation Army work in India before his marriage to 
Emma Booth, had a long drooping mustache and long curly hair 
over which he often still wore an Indian turban. He first proclaimed 
a “policy of love and not hostility” toward the Ballington Booths, but 
later he denounced their stubbornness and proclaimed a Salvationists’ 
“All-Night of Prayer for Three Notorious Characters.” The first two 
of these “Notorious Characters” were, of course, Ballington and Maud; 
the third was Steve Brodie, a tough saloon keeper in the Bowery who 
had jumped off Brooklyn Bridge and lived to tell about it. Next morn- 
ing, the ubiquitous reporters came to the little Volunteers’ office and 
asked Maud: 

“Well, Mrs. Booth, how are you after the “All-Night of Prayer’?” 

Maud could laugh about that—and did; but she felt Emma Booth’s 
turning against her and Ballington very keenly, for Emma had always 
been her favorite among the Booth sisters. 

The constitution of the Volunteers of America, duly incorporated 
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under the laws of New York on November 9, 1896, outlined an organi- 
zation in many ways similar to the Salvation Army, since that was 
what the American Booths and their supporters knew and understood. 
But in more fundamental ways the constitution defined differences 
which show how keenly its framers felt the restrictions of the old 
government under which they had worked, and how they intended to 
avoid similar autocracy. The constitution provides in part: 


All properties, real estate or personal, of the Volunteers of America shall 
be held by a body or board composed of five to seven well known and 
responsible American citizens, 


and that: 


In the Volunteers property will be held by Trustees chosen for the pur- 
pose, instead of being deeded over to one man. 


The new constitution set up a military form of organization, but 
stipulated that the Volunteers of America: 


. is, and ever must be, an American institution, recognizing the spirit 
and practise of the Constitution of the United States; and it is not, and never 
shall be, controlled or governed by any foreign power whatsoever. 


The constitution, in short, made the Volunteers American and demo- 
cratic. Far from being concentrated in its General, the government 
included representatives from local posts on up to the Grand Field 
Council of high officers who elected the commander. 

The Volunteers of America was definitely planned as an auxiliary 
for established churches, meant to reach people whom those churches 
could not reach. Officers and soldiers could retain membership in an 
established denomination; converts were to be encouraged to choose 
a church and join it. Many preferred—and still prefer—to stay with 
the Volunteer missions; but many have gone on to other church homes, 
thus appreciably reducing Volunteer rolls. 

In order to link himself more closely with established Protestant 
groups, and to make himself more welcome in their pulpits, Ballington 
Booth was ordained at St. Paul’s Church in Chicago on September 14, 
1896. His friend Bishop Samuel Fallows of the Reformed Protestant 
Episcopal Church performed the ceremony with Methodist, Presby- 
terian and Congregational ministers assisting in making him a presbyter 
of “the Church of God in general.” This unusual interdenominational 
ordination disturbed some Methodists and Presbyterians, and was 
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publicly criticized, but Ballington felt that it increased his effective- 
ness as a religious leader. 

The chief ranking officers who joined Ballington and Maud Booth 
in leading the Volunteers of America through the pioneer years were 
Brigadier General and Mrs. Edward Fielding; Colonel and Mrs. Walter 
J. Crafts; Colonel and Mrs. James W. Merrill; Colonel and Mrs. Daniel 
Walton; Colonel and Mrs. James Keppel, Colonel and Mrs. Walter 
Duncan, Colonel and Mrs. Alexander P. Wright, and Colonels C. C. 
Herron, Pattie Watkins, Fred Lindsay, and John G. Hallimond, who 
was the first Recording Secretary. All these names except Hallimond’s, 
who resigned in 1899 after giving good service as private secretary 
to Ballington Booth and first Secretary of the Volunteers of America, 
recur again and again in the history of the Volunteers. They were 
the backbone of the movement not only in its hard early days, but 
for decades. Congenial and hardworking, they struggled through all 
their discouragements so loyally that Ballington Booth developed 
the happy habit of calling all his subordinates “my dear, dear people,” 
with his heart behind the words. Most of the men were ardent Ma- 
sons, and Masonry was another bond between them. 

Ballington Booth was promptly elected President and General, 
and Maud Vice-President. The new constitution provided that “Woman 
is recognized as man’s equal and entitled to the same privileges in the 
organization,” but Maud resigned at the second meeting of the Board 
of Directors to establish the principle that two members of the same 
family should not serve as Directors at the same time. Edward Field- 
ing—that same Colonel Fielding in whose home Ballington had be- 
come ill on his father’s tour—then became Vice-President. He and 
the Booths were long-time friends. Born in New York, and five years 
younger than Ballington Booth, Fielding had studied in the Salvation 
Armys Training Home for Men Officers in London when Ballington 
was in charge. He had returned to work in the United States before 
Ballington came, and served loyally under him for ten years in the 
Salvation Army as the able commander in Chicago. He rushed to 
Ballington’s side when trouble erupted, helped form the new move- 
ment, and then returned to Chicago to build up a new work as Briga- 
dier-General of the Volunteers. A short, heavy man, deeply religious 
but no fanatic, tactful, kind, and persuasive, he was such an able 
administrator that he made the Middle West the center of Volunteers’ 
strength. 

James Merrill, editor of the Volunteers’ Gazette, and after 
Hallimond the national Secretary of the Volunteers, was Field- 
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ing’s age. He had not met Ballington and Maud Booth in England, but 
he had been on the committee of American Salvationists which wel- 
comed them on their arrival in New York, and he had been devoted 
to them ever since. A Canadian Salvationist who had moved to New 
York in 1887, he had become a naturalized citizen in 1898. Unlike 
many of his co-workers, he was primarily an administrator rather than 
an evangelist; but he could and did take over Ballington Booth’s work 
outside Headquarters if an emergency arose. His great value lay in 
his ability to keep Headquarters functioning smoothly, and for fifty- 
three years until his death, though he officially retired after forty-three 
years in 1939, he devoted himself to the Volunteers of America. Thin 
and tireless, he was Ballington Booth’s close co-worker, friend, and 
confidant. 

Under Ballington Booth, Fielding, Merrill, and Colonel Walter 
Crafts, the Treasurer, constituted a trusted and efficient triumvirate. 
Crafts, who served the Volunteers from late 1896 until his death forty- 
two years later, had worked under the Booths almost since their arrival 
in the United States. A native Iowan, in 1888 he met and married 
Augusta J. Follmer of Whitesboro, New York, who had become a sing- 
ing evangelist under the Booths in the first year of their American 
command, while she was still a girl in her teens. Edward Fielding 
and his wife were only occasionally in New York, of course, but the 
Crafts and Merrill families were as intimate friends outside the office 
as James Merrill and Walter Crafts were close collaborators in it. 
Ballington Booth, Merrill and Crafts were sometimes referred to ir- 
reverently by younger officers as the “Holy Trinity.” 

Most of the other charter officers had permanent posts outside New 
York and were not quite so intimately woven into the lives of Balling- 
ton and Maud Booth, but Pattie Watkins and Fred Lindsay, who 
worked among the city poor, were very close to them. Maud had a spe- 
cial affection for Pattie, a Welsh girl whom she had first met at the 
Salvation Army Training Home for Women Officers in London. Pattie 
had come there as a girl of seventeen and attended a singing class 
which Maud Charlesworth conducted. The Salvationists, always strong 
for catchy nicknames, called her “The Welsh Nightingale” because of 
her joyous, lilting voice, untrained, but seeming to well up from her 
heart. She had been sent to the United States before the Booths came, 
and was one of the first Salvationists to welcome them. With her glori- 
ous voice, she was in great demand at big meetings in the early days, 
but she followed Maud and Ballington Booth unhesitatingly out of the 
Salvation Army and was with them at the first Cooper Union meeting. 
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She led many meetings for them during the dark early days. “T will 
not run away!” she had proclaimed publicly when she scornfully an- 
nounced Major Glen’s defection. When Ballington Booth needed a 
lift for his own spirit or for that of a meeting, he often said, “Pattie, 
get up and sing ‘Give me Jesus!” 

It was a notable occasion among Volunteers when Pattie Watkins 
married her staunch co-worker, Fred Lindsay, in Carnegie Hall in 
September, 1896. The ceremony was unique in that Maud and Balling- 
ton Booth officiated at a wedding together for the first time. General 
Booth asked the groom’s questions; Mrs. Booth the bride’s; and they 
both laid their hands on the couple’s united ones. Both Lindsays served 
the Volunteers devotedly until death tock them. 

In the Volunteers, as in the Salvation Army, a married woman held 
the same rank as her husband, and usually did work as valuable as 
his. Maud, however, much preferred that Ballington alone should be 
called “General.” She remained plain “Mrs. Booth,” or “Maud Balling- 
ton Booth.” 

She helped in all the Volunteers’ activities, especially with the “De- 
fenders” and in supervising the “women warriors,” but she longed 
for special work of her own to replace that of the “Slum Sisters.” 
Ballington Booth was an accomplished organizer; she was not, and she 
was glad to leave administrative work to him alone. But she wanted 
to show once and for all that the Volunteers of America could strike 
out into new fields. She knew that the Salvation Army, with one or two 
individual exceptions like the young officer who had taken her to San 
Quentin, had shown little interest in pirson work—and also, that Cali- 
fornia officer, James J. Keppel, had joined the Volunteers. Ever since 
her visit to California, the terrible needs of men in prison had been on 
her mind. She had hoped to do something to meet them, but the way 
had not opened. 

She had written a full-page article, “The Prisoners and How the 
Volunteers Can Help Them,” for the first issue of the Volunteers’ 
Gazette, but she did not wish to force an entry into prison work, either 
for herself or through Volunteer officers. If God wanted her to serve in 
the prison field, He would open the way. She waited and prayed for 
guidance in the work she should do. 

Her answer came in early May, 1896. It was in a letter dumped out 
of the postman’s bag in a stack of mail on the crude little table marked 
“Office” in the first cramped Bible House Headquarters. A young in- 
mate of Sing Sing prison, who had met Mrs. Booth in the slums of 
New York City, wrote to beg her to help his wife, whom he feared 
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was destitute. Absently Mrs. Booth turned the letter over in her hand. 
On the back she found another message, which she rushed joyously 
to show her husband in his corner. 

Prison mail was always censored. This letter, she learned later, had 
reminded Warden Omar V. Sage when he read it of one he had re- 
ceived from the warden of San Quentin, telling of the astounding im- 
pression Mrs. Booth had made when she spoke there. On an impulse, 
he had turned the prisoner’s letter over and written one of his own. 
Would Mrs. Booth come to speak to his men in the prison chapel? 

She rushed to dictate a reply to Jennie Hughes, accepting. The date 
of her visit was set for May 24, 1896. 

Maud Ballington Booth had already been in public work for nearly 
fifteen years, but from that time forward she considered that every- 
thing she had done previously had been merely an apprenticeship. 
She was only thirty, and her true life’s work lay ahead. 


CHAPTER 


THE 
V.P LL: 


Sing Sing prison was already half a century old when Maud Balling- 
ton Booth first visited there. It had been built upon the principle, com- 
mon in the early nineteenth century, that, in Frederick Howard Wines’ 
words in Punishment and Reformation, “to make any impression upon 
convicts there must be suffering, and to make any adequate impres- 
sion, such suffering as will excite feelings of terror.” Penology had 
advanced since then in theory—the International Prison Congress 
which met in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1870, laid down reformatory prin- 
ciples many of which have still to be adopted in the second half of 
the twentieth century. But practice in the 1890's still harked back to 
the old idea. 

Every prison in those days was a center of physical and moral con- 
tagion; a place of almost unrelieved gloom. “Anything is good enough 
for a convict,” was the public attitude. “Once a convict, always a con- 
vict.” Prisons were institutions primarily for punishment, with high 
walls, heavy bars, and brutal guards. The lockstep, eyes to the ground, 
and striped uniforms, marked every inmate. The “silent system” for- 
bidding any talk was in general use, but was so unnatural that men 
were forced to disregard it or go mad. 

Cells were small, dark, and damp. There was no plumbing. “Prison 
odor” from the cell buckets in common use was characteristic of al- 
most every institution. 

Men entered prison without any physical examination and their 
teeth were left to rot during the entire time they served. Hospitals 
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were few and poor; medical attention scant. “Prison pallor” showed 
the ill effects on prisoners’ health resulting from confinement in 
cramped quarters, bad air, and lack of sunlight. “Prison consumption” 
—tuberculosis due directly to the physical conditions under which 
men lived—was rampant, and the healthy had no protection from the 
diseased, since they were forced into daily association. 

No group amusements of any kind were ordinarily permitted. Far 
worse, men were often kept rotting in their cells with no work to do. If 
there was work, it required little skill, and no adaptation was made of 
man to job. Payment was at most a cent or two for a full day's work; 
the profits went to private contractors who exploited the men brutally. 
Many prisoners were completely illiterate, but prison schools were 
almost unheard of. There were a few chapels, but only a few. Some- 
times prisoners were permitted to sit on benches outside their cell doors 
for “meetings,” but often there was no place for them except inside 
their cells. A speaker could reach them only by talking down long, 
empty corridors. 

There was no parole system. When men came out of prison, particu- 
larly after terms of any length, they were usually wrecked nervously 
and physically; they were cast off by families and friends; with prison 
records they could not get work, and desperation soon forced them 
back into crime. 

Against these conditions, forward-looking prison officials were in 
revolt. The American Prison Association advocated reforms, but prison 
problems were an unpopular and disagreeable subject. Against public 
apathy the best intentioned officials could do almost nothing. 

Sing Sing in the 1890’s was the most widely known penitentiary in 
the western hemisphere. Its name was practically synonymous with 
the vilest evils in the prison world. Good wardens had made efforts to 
improve its management, but they had been frustrated at every turn. 
Due at least in part to the system of contract labor, the place was a 
political football and a center for graft. The inscription Dante saw on 
the gates of Hell—“All hope abandon, ye who enter here’—fitted Sing 
Sing perfectly. 

The only active public interest in any prison problem in the 1890's 
came from the emergent labor unions, and their interest was purely 
selfish. They objected to unfair competition created by goods made in 
prison under the contract labor system. In the New York State Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1894, their pressure secured the passage of a 
“state use” regulation providing that the labor of prisoners should not 
be sold or leased, but that the state should produce only those things 
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which the state could consume. This constructive idea, later widely 
adopted, eventually produced a major reform in conditions of prison 
labor. Its immediate effect, however, was extremely bad. 

It was easy to stop the prison work as soon as the contracts in force 
lapsed; it was quite a different and more difficult matter to get new 
industries planned, equipped, and organized within the walls, espe- 
cially when the money to do it had to be pried out of a reluctant 
legislature. The result was that most prison work came to a dead halt. 
Men were shut day after day in their stinking cells with nothing to do, 
or marched to their empty workrooms to sit equally idle. Several men 
in Sing Sing went hopelessly insane. One committed suicide by fling- 
ing himself down from a high gallery onto the stone courtyard. Small 
wonder that Warden Omar V. Sage, at his wits’ end to improve prison 
morale, invited Mrs. Booth to speak to his men. Almost certainly he 
had no hope that she could provide anything but a welcome break in 
the monotony, but he was ready to grasp even that straw. 

The condition of deadly inactivity and hopelessness at Sing Sing, 
as well as other prisons at that time, may help to account for the fact, 
noted by the wardens who watched her work, that it was often the 
unruly prisoners to whom Mrs. Booth made the greatest appeal. A 
man had to have some strength of character to resist the deteriorating 
effects of prison monotony, and, as Mrs. Booth herself sometimes said, 
“If a man is strong for evil, and you can persuade him to face about, 
he can become equally strong for good.” 

It was a strangely contrasting group with which Maud appeared at 
Sing Sing on May 24, 1896. General and Mrs. E. A. McAlpin of Ossin- 
ing had joined the Warden, his family, and the Chaplain. Mrs. and Mrs. 
Charles Stickney had made the journey up the Hudson to give Mrs. 
Booth moral support in her new venture. Among these outstanding 
social leaders of their time, Maud Ballington Booth and her young 
secretary, Jennie Hughes, stood out in the simplicity of their Volun- 
teers uniforms. 

The chapel was a gloomy old wooden structure, poorly lighted and 
ventilated, built over the kitchen and reached by a wooden “bridge of 
sighs” extending out from the upper part of the cellhouse. On this 
Sunday morning, no sunshine brightened it, for the sky was as gray as 
the grim walls of the prison. 

More than eight hundred men in their demeaning stripes had shuf- 
fled—in their slow lockstep, with eyes downcast as rules demanded— 
into the auditorium. They crowded every available space, waiting for 
the little procession coming slowly through the corridors escorting the 
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speaker, one heavy and well-guarded door after another clanging be- 
hind the group as it passed. While they waited the prisoners sang 
hymns. They were singing “Let the Blessed Sunshine In!” when Mrs. 
Booth entered. 

The service was to be a religious service, but Sing Sing did not 
teach church manners, and the audience clapped a mild welcome 
when they saw their visitors. Men of all ages and temperaments stared 
at the speaker, some sullen and rebellious, ready to resent anything 
she said; more merely curious, glad for any diversion; and most piti- 
fully willing to grasp anything good that came to such a cheerless place. 

“As I sat listening to the first song and the prayers,’ wrote Mrs. 
Booth in the next Gazette (no outside reporter was permitted in the 
prison ), “I thought how I should feel if I was in their place and some- 
one came from the sunlight and freedom of the outer world to speak 
to me. 

“I realized what they needed from my lips was not words that would 
more forcibly impress on them their sin or misery, or their unfortunate 
condition, but something that would carry their thoughts away beyond 
the gray walls, and some message from Christ’s dear heart of love that 
would part the dark clouds and show a pure ray of light and comfort 
from Hope’s true star. I cannot tell you what I said. It was for my 
audience there. .. .” 

Whatever it was, the effect was electric. Men smiled and wept. Mrs. 
Booth forgot the passage of time and spoke far beyond the hour. When 
in conclusion she asked those who were willing to take a stand then 
and there for God and right living to rise in their places, slowly, as if 
hypnotized, a few stood up. Snickers and jeers rose around them, but 
they held their ground. As Mrs. Booth prayed, one by one others rose 
all over the chapel, until there were more than fifty standing. The 
laughter and ridicule died; the audience became deeply quiet. A last 
hymn was sung, and the benediction pronounced. Then, when Warden 
Sage rose to escort Mrs. Booth from the platform, tumultuous clapping 
and enthusiastic shouts followed her all the way out. 

Mrs. Booth’s work was always based on the faith that the most 
wretched and debased man could be recreated by the power of God, 
but only if he worked for his own salvation. She never wanted her 
work in the prisons to be merely an evangelizing effort, even though 
that began it. She wanted to establish a permanent force for good, and 
she did not believe that it could be done for men treated as a mass, 
but only as erring, suffering, struggling individuals. 

She knew that many a man in prison had been utterly cast off by his 
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family and friends and had no ties left in the free world for which he 
longed. So her first, very simple promise to the men was this: If you 
want to write to someone in the outside world who cares about you, 
and have no one else, write to me as you would to a mother who loves 
you, and I will answer, Without waiting for any replies, she gave the 
chaplain eight hundred Volunteers’ Gazettes for immediate distribu- 
tion, so that the men would know the organization to which she be- 
longed. 

She did not have to wait long for a response. Though men in Sing 
Sing were allowed to send only one letter outside a month, and that 
one had to be censored, many and many a letter from the prison came 
to her desk in the Bible House Headquarters. 

Maud Ballington Booth kept her promise; she answered each letter 
personally. But it was quite obvious that to channel the good resolu- 
tions she had brought into being, an organization was needed to band 
together those prisoners who wanted her leadership. Urged by War- 
den Sage and the prison chaplain, she returned for other visits to 
speak, to hold personal interviews with men who had written to her, 
and to form the Volunteer Prison League. 

The League was founded on her second visit, with about sixty mem- 
bers—the first such group in any prison in the United States. It was not 
an organization to help get men out of prison, win them favors, or give 
them material aid. This was made clear from the first. It was simply a 
bond between men who wanted to live right. 

No distinction was made then or ever between Catholic, Protestant, 
Jew, or former unbeliever—white, brown, or yellow. Any man who 
would try to live up to the rules was welcome. The name and motto 
“Look Up and Hope!” were chosen by the men themselves. 

The obligations of membership were simple, but in a place like Sing 
Sing they were terrifying to any man not in dead earnest. They were 


these: 


To pray every morning and night. 

To read the Day Book faithfully. 

To refrain from the use of bad language. 

To be faithful to the observance of prison rules and discipline so as 
to become an example of good conduct. 

To earnestly seek to cheer and encourage others in well-doing and 
right-living, trying where it is possible to make new members for the 
League. 


Se sac ea 


Each member was given a certificate bearing these rules to hang in 
his cell and a button to pin on his coat—a small white button with a 
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blue star in the center and the League’s motto, “Look Up and Hope!” 
in red. As soon as he appeared with this button, he was a marked man 
among officers and fellow prisoners alike—both watching for a chance 
to ridicule him if he slipped. Naturally, this drew the League men 
closer together and gave them a real incentive to stand by each other 
against temptations. 

Mrs. Booth gave to each prison League, for its chapel, a white Vol- 
unteers standard with the blue star of hope and the letters V.P.L. This 
stood as a public reminder of members’ duties to their fellow-members 
and outsiders alike. The V.P.L. men, in spite of all the predictions that 
they would soon be as hopeless and unruly as ever, soon began to 
earn the grudging respect of the scoffers around them. 

In beginning her prison work, Mrs. Booth was encouraged and 
strengthened by one of the great friendships of her life: that with Mrs. 
E. A. McAlpin. General McAlpin, her husband, headed a large tobacco 
manufacturing firm later sold to the American Tobacco Company, and 
it was his family which built the McAlpin Hotel in New York. He and 
his wife were very prominent socially. They had a beautiful home at 
Ossining, and Mrs. McAlpin, long before Mrs. Booth’s first visit to 
Sing Sing, had become interested in her neighbors the prisoners. The 
only avenue of help she had found at the prison, however, was that of 
furnishing flowers to the men in hospital. With Maud Ballington 
Booth’s ideas, both religious and practical, she was in complete sym- 
pathy. Once she knew what to do, she was able to help Mrs. Booth in 
private interviews and public contacts. Since her husband had politi- 
cal influence in Albany and encouraged her in her prison crusades, she 
was an extremely valuable aide. Mrs. Booth became a frequent guest 
in the McAlpin home, sometimes taking Charles to visit the McAlpin 
sons. And Mrs. McAlpin watched over Maud as if she were a favorite 
younger sister and always called her “Beloved.” 

Word of what had happened at Sing Sing spread fast. Men in other 
prisons, seconded by the officials, or chaplains and wardens on their 
own initiative, begged Mrs. Booth to visit their institutions also. She 
organized the V.P.L. at Auburn on the 27th of September; at Charles- 
town, Massachusetts, on the 17th of October; at Dannemora on No- 
vember 22nd. She never began work in any prison without an official 
invitation. 

Her visit to Dannemora was noteworthy because that was the “prison 
of the old-timers”—the “third-time losers’>—the habitual criminals who 
in the hopeless world of punishment were branded as the most hope- 
less of all. Mrs. Booth met that attitude again and again. She met it 
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inside the prisons from the men themselves: “What’s the use of try- 
ing? I’m branded!” She met it constantly outside from officials, like 
the New York judge who said, “Mrs. Booth, you may have some success 
with first offenders, but you can do nothing whatever with those who 
have been in prison again and again. They are criminals born, and 
there is nothing to do for them but to rearrest them and put them out 
of harm’s way.” She met it from the public with their unthinking 
condemnation: “Once a convict, always a convict.” But she was not one 
to give up without a struggle when she had God’s promises on her side. 

“Can anything be imagined more utterly contradictory to the Bible 
teaching on the Almighty power of Divine grace?” was her scornful 
reaction to her critics. 

Determinedly hopeful, as usual, she had accepted the invitation to 
visit Dannemora. Warden Walter Thayer welcomed her very courte- 
ously to his home and to the prison. He was sincerely glad to have her 
come, because he was willing to try even an unlikely source of help on 
the chance of improving the desperately low morale of his charges. But 
being a frank, outspoken man, he told Mrs. Booth that he thought she 
could do nothing with these men and advised her not to try. When she 
insisted on trying in spite of his advice, he assured her that he would 
do everything he could to help her, but he did not want her to be 
heartbroken when she found her efforts fruitless. 

He had already, before she came, done everything he could to make 
her visit a memorable occasion. For a month some of the prisoners had 
been allowed to work on decorations for the chapel. They had made 
two thousand yards of evergreen trimmings for festoons; shields and 
mottoes hung on the wall; the American flag and the Volunteers’ 
standard stood in places of honor by the flower-decked platform. Over 
the door which she was to enter was the word “Welcome,” surmounted 
by an eagle on a drapery of the two flags. 

Snow fell during the night preceding her speech; but the morning 
brought a lovely winter day with diamonds sparkling everywhere and 
long spears of icicles hanging from all the eaves. It seemed to add a 
holiday spirit to the decorations. 

When the time for the service came, Warden Thayer escorted Mrs. 
Booth down the aisle of a chapel packed with every man in prison ex- 
cept those who had to tend the boilers and those in the condemned 
cells. 

Did they go to hear her? “Not much!” wrote one of them forty years 
afterward. “They came just to see a pal or to try to pass a note to an- 
other, but . . . she won out.” 
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The band played, the singing was enthusiastic, and the men were 
deeply affected by Mrs. Booth’s speech. The chaplain and many off- 
cers wept; and men rose all through the crowd—until at her call eighty- 
seven stood with bowed heads praying for Divine help to start a new 
life. 

All afternoon and all day Monday Mrs. Booth had personal inter- 
views with the men. When she left, she carried with her $55 from 
prison officers and $100 from inmates to help start her first Hope Hall. 
Men in prison in those days were paid only a cent or two a day for 
full-time work, and they had to buy their few treats of tobacco, and 
such necessities as writing paper and stamps, out of these microscopic 
funds. The sacrifices involved in that $100 could scarcely be estimated. 

A year later, speaking publicly in New York City, Warden Thayer 
told a story about Mrs. Booth’s first Dannemora meeting which he had 
not previously told her, but which she quoted later in After Prison— 
WhatP 

“When I saw those men, eighty-seven of them, stand up,” he said, 
“I began to feel sorry for Mrs. Booth. Here were the very hardest men 
I had to deal with in the prison; men constantly reported for punish- 
ment. I took a list of their names for future reference. I kept that list in 
my desk, and when the year had passed, I brought it out with a view 
of paralyzing that little woman. Would you credit it? I learned to my 
own surprise and satisfaction on comparing it with the punishment 
book that out of those who stood up in the chapel that Sunday morn- 
ing, only three had required punishment during that entire year. I 
saw then what I had not realized before, namely, that as an aid to the 
observance of discipline of the prison no plans had ever equalled the 
influence of this work.” 

Warden Thayer’s experience paralleled that in other prisons. When 
Mrs. Booth had been working in Sing Sing for six months, one of the 
officers called her aside and said, 

“I used to laugh at the men making a profession of living any better. 
I looked upon it as so much religious nonsense, but I confess I have 
been forced to change my views. You don’t know the change it has 
made in this prison. . . . There was one ‘boy’ in my company who 
was the foulest-mouthed man I have ever met. He used an oath with 
almost every word, and was so bad we never dreamed he could be 
anything else. The absolute reformation in that man is what opened 
my eyes.” 

Such official approval delighted Mrs. Booth, since her work could 
not have continued or progressed without it, and she reported it in 
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After Prison—What? But it was the prisoners themselves who made her 
feel that the task she had set herself was worth attempting. 

After her first visit to Joliet prison in Illinois, early in 1897, she re- 
ceived a letter which exemplified vividly the stories of dozens of her 
first V.P.L. men. The convict writer apologized for his bad spelling 
and poor writing, but said, 

“This is the first letter I have tried to write in seven years. There is 
no one in the world who cares whether I live or die. Thank you for 
what you said to us Sunday. You said you loved us. Nobody ever said 
that to me before in my whole life. I hardly know what the word means. 
You spoke of home. The nearest approach to it I ever had was my time 
in the kitchen of one of the state prisons where the officer was very 
kind to me. I was born in a poorhouse in Ireland; I never knew any 
father or mother, and was sent out to work very young. I got into 
trouble and never tried to be good, but I never had any chance and 
nobody ever cared. Now that I know somebody cares, I will try.” 

Prisoners slowly became convinced that Mrs. Booth really did care 
about them, and care deeply. Typical of her work with them was her 
Christmas day that first year. She spent it in Sing Sing, visiting cell 
after cell down the long gloomy corridors, taking each man a bright 
calendar for the New Year on which he could mark off the long days, 
and giving each one the almost forgotten feeling of personal friendli- 
ness. Ignorant as many of the men were, they knew that this kind of 
service was not bought with money. 

Mrs. Booth celebrated the following Easter with a big meeting in 
Dannemora, where for once her appeal was outshone by another. Her 
little daughter begged so hard to go on the trip with her mother and 
Jennie Hughes that her mother took her. Theodora had heard many 
stories about her mother’s “boys,” and she prayed for them every night, 
although she had never seen them. 

It was a beautiful day, and the child enjoyed the journey. But when 
she had gone through the great gate in the grim prison wall and saw 
that it was being locked behind her, she became distressed. She begged 
her mother to take the key and open the door for all her boys, because 
she was sure they did not like to be locked in. But her mother explained 
that the boys were not ready to come out yet. 

When the warden escorted Mrs. Booth onto the platform, she took 
Theodora with her. During the warden’s introduction, the four-year- 
old grew a little frightened by all the men staring and smiling at her— 
those men many of whom had not seen a child for long years, and now 


looked at one like a golden-haired little angel. Theodora clasped her 
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arms around her mother’s neck so tightly that Mrs. Booth could not 
rise to speak. Finally, since Theo would not stay with the warden, 
Mrs. Booth picked her up and carried her forward to the pulpit. 
“Darling,” she asked, “how would you like to sing for mother’s boys?” 
Theo smiled. She did not bother to answer her mother, but began to 
sing one of her father’s own hymns: 


You've carried your burden, you've carried it long, 
O bring it to Jesus, He’s mighty and strong. 

He'll take it away and your sorrow will cease; 
He'll send you rejoicing with a heavenly peace. 


Then apparently satisfied that she had taken her proper part in the 
program, Theo went willingly back to sit with the warden while her 
mother spoke. It did not much matter what Mrs. Booth said after 
that; Theo’s song had won the men completely. 

After the chapel service Mrs. Booth was in the warden’s study writ- 
ing a letter, with Theo playing beside her, when she suddenly realized 
that it was very quiet. She looked around. Theo was nowhere to be 
seen. Then Maud discovered that the child had hidden herself behind 
the slats of a blind that covered one of the tall windows and was peer- 
ing at her between the bars. 

“Theo darling,” she said, “What are you doing there?” 

“I'm not Theo. I’m Johnny, and I’m one of your dear boys in prison,” 
said the baby voice. 

Mrs. Booth played the game and said gravely, “I’m very sorry to 
hear that, Johnny. Whatever did you do to be sent here?” 

“Tt was all the other fellow’s fault,” said Theo. She sounded so much 
like some real Johnnies that her mother had difficulty keeping her 
face straight as she asked, 

“And how long are you in for?” 

“Till P’'m good,” said Theodora. Maud, suddenly sober, thought, 
“That is the right answer!” 

From the first, Mrs. Booth impressed the men with the idea that if 
they wanted to make a new start, the time to begin was at that very 
instant—in prison. In the beginning men commonly said to her and to 
Mrs. McAlIpin, “I can’t take a stand here, but I'll do right once I get 
outside the walls.” More and more, as they watched men in the V.P.L. 
who had already made their new beginnings, they themselves began 
to see the fallacy in that. 

Less than a year after the V.P.L. was first started in Sing Sing, Maud 
Ballington Booth was able to write in The Outlook Magazine of April 
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24, 1897, that it was well organized in seven state prisons—one of 
them San Quentin, California, where she had first been introduced to 
prisoners’ needs: “. . . we have on our roll book of the ‘Volunteer 
Prisoners’ League’ twelve hundred names of men wearing the badge 
of the order,” she said. 

In the prison world, the V.P.L. made a tremendous sensation, but 
in the outside world little was ever known of it except from the praises 
of a few wardens and what Mrs. Booth herself told by writing and 
speaking in behalf of “her boys.” There was an obvious reason. In all 
her prison work of half a century, Mrs. Booth never took a reporter 
with her into prison, though many wanted to go. Publicity would have 
killed all the hope she had of gaining the trust of the men she wanted 
to help. They were understandably bitter, sensitive, and suspicious of 
anyone trying to approach them; and had the idea that she was doing 
her prison work to advertise the Volunteers or for any other ulterior 
motive ever gained credence, the men would have shunned her. As it 
was, they were deeply suspicious in the beginning. It took Hope Hall 
to win their faith, and their own families to confirm it. 


CHAPTER § 


HOPE HALL 
—-AND. 
OTHER 
HOMES 


When a man left prison in the 1890’s, he faced almost insurmountable 
obstacles in making a new start in life unless he had family and friends 
who would give him staunch support. At best a convict could save 
only a few dollars in prison—perhaps enough to pay for cheap food 
and lodging for two or three weeks. When he applied for work, pros- 
pective employers naturally wanted references, or at least wanted to 
know where the man had worked last. If he had been in prison long, 
walking in the lockstep, forced to keep his eyes fixed on the ground, 
forbidden to carry on any normal conversation, then his gait, his 
shiftiness of gaze, his confused stammering as he tried to form unac- 
customed words, his overwhelming nervousness in trying to adapt 
himself to the outside world after the crushing sameness of prison 
routine, were enough to give any employer a disagreeable impression, 
even if he did not guess instantly where the man had been. There was 
no incentive to hire such a job-seeker. By the time the ex-prisoner's 
first month of freedom was over, he was usually still jobless, and in 
addition homeless, penniless, and discouraged. 

Maud Ballington Booth realized that if such a man were to be saved 
from going back to crime and prison, neither his own good intentions 
nor her advice and sympathy were enough to see him through. If he 
came to her and said, “I want to go straight, but no one will give me 
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a chance and I’m desperate. Help me!” she had to provide practical 
help, or make a mockery of her religion and her protestations of 
friendship. 

A pioneer Salvationist in Australia, shortly before Ballington Booth 
arrived there, had inaugurated in December, 1883, a “Prison Gate 
Rescue Work” which had attracted wide attention. Major James 
Barker, in Melbourne, met discharged prisoners outside the gaol on 
the day of their release, and tried to persuade any who were friend- 
less to go with him to an Army home. There they were fed, helped 
with clothing, and put to some work until a regular job could be found 
for them. Parker’s work was so successful that the Melbourne magis- 
trates allowed delinquents to choose whether they would go to his 
home or to prison; and the government gave the Salvation Army the 
former Detective Police Station for rescue work. Ballington Booth was 
well acquainted with this project and was able to give first-hand in- 
formation about it to his wife. Moreover, since they had left England, 
General Booth had called Barker from Australia to start a Prison Gate 
Brigade in London, and they knew of its successful beginning. The 
Booths themselves, in the War Cry of June 16, 1894, had projected a 
“Prisoners Hope Brigade” which would be bolstered by a Receiving 
Home from which released men could go out to find work; but they 
had not been able to carry out the idea. 

In the United States a number of Quakers, and more recently a few 
Salvationists and other socially concerned and usually religiously moti- 
vated people had attempted over the years to help prisoners in various 
ways, either individually or through Prisoners’ Aid societies. But only 
one or two experiments with “homes” for destitute and despairing ex- 
convicts had been made, and those were very recent and of a work- 
house type. According to the New York Tribune for October 29, 1894, 
the Prison Association of New York, then celebrating its 50th Anni- 
versary, was offered a “Home for Discharged Criminals” to be used as 
an industrial school and temporary shelter for ex-convicts. But the 
Committee on Discharged Convicts of the American Prison Association 
reported that year that such institutions—even though a small one 
might be necessary in a large city like New York with its million and 
a half inhabitants—“should not be greatly multiplied” since they would 
“continue the prison ‘stigma upon the very class from whom it is de- 
sirable to remove it” and “tend to the creation and recognition of a 
permanent class of undesirable citizens.” Maud Ballington Booth 
thought this might be true of a blatantly labelled “Home for Dis- 
charged Criminals,” but not of the home she had in mind. Without 
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any money for her establishment, however, she had to work doubly 
hard to help the first men who came out to her. 

Jobs were the most important—the critical—need of men who wanted 
to rebuild their lives. Maud begged, pleaded, and cajoled jobs from 
every source she could influence. In each case she told a prospective 
employer the exact truth as far as she knew it about the past of the 
man she wanted him to help, with the understanding that he alone was 
to know. Other employees were to have no reason to look askance at 
their fellow-worker. In that way, the employer was protected, since 
the ex-prisoner knew that he would be watched with especial care; 
and the ex-prisoner also was protected against causeless discharge in 
case his past came to light. 

Finding employers to pioneer in such novel social service was, 
throughout the half century in which Mrs. Booth struggled with the 
problem, terribly difficult. She was, however, fortunate in making some 
contacts in the beginning with men who helped not only with one or 
two cases, but continually. General McAlpin employed one man after 
another in his factory for many years. Members of the V.P.L. were 
employed by the Prentis family for sixteen years after 1898. 

There were a few men who came to Mrs. Booth so friendless, so 
shattered in health, or with records so discouraging, that she felt it 
impossible to ask anyone else to risk taking them. These she took her- 
self, employing them as house-servants, gardeners or handymen at her 
own home. From 1896 until twenty years later, when parole laws were 
coming into operation, the Booth family kept one, two, or three ex- 
prisoners in service with them. From there they left for jobs with 
Maud Ballington Booth’s personal recommendation. 

This intimate service, this willingness to take a despised ex-convict 
into her own home and life, convinced skeptics more than anything else 
that Mrs. Booth meant what she said when she offered to help men go 
straight. There was plenty of sneering ridicule at the prisoners who 
first believed her promises, but word of what she actually did rolled 
rapidly along the prison grapevine. 

From the beginning, however, she wanted to establish a home to 
which all the friendless men could come straight from prison—a real 
home, not an impersonal institution. She talked over the idea with the 
men in Sing Sing as soon as the V.P.L. was established there, and they 
were enthusiastic about it. They did not want a mission in the city 
with sleeping rooms attached; they wanted a quiet place in the coun- 
try, furnished as much as possible like a real home, where a real fam- 
ily might really welcome a son or brother or father. Only former 
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prisoners were to be admitted there—no reporters, no sightseers. The 
V.P.L. men decided to call their home “Hope Hall,” for that was what 
they wanted it to be. 

But getting money for it was a hard task, especially since Mrs. Booth 
had at the same time the burden of helping the men already beginning 
to come out to her without any place to go. So it was only slowly that 
she could report progress to the V.P.L. boys, and she asked them to 
pray with her that the financial help needed would come. 

Weeks later she found an envelope from the Warden’s office on her 
desk. Laying her other mail aside, thinking there might be urgent news 
of the release of some man whom she should look after, she found in- 
stead a brief note with a check for $447 enclosed. The men had taken 
up a collection among themselves-to show their appreciation of what 
she was trying to do. Such a sum meant the sacrifice of many personal 
comforts, and the contribution of nearly 20,000 full days of hard work. 
It meant far more to Maud than the larger sums she managed to secure 
from wealthier sympathizers. 

The ideal country home was financially out of the question at first. 
Rather than wait until it could be obtained, Mrs. Booth rented, in 
September, 1896, a large frame house on Washington Heights that 
had once been a club. It stood at the corner of 189th Street and Wash- 
ington Bridge Road, and Mrs. Booth secured it before announcing her 
plan to the public. The police promptly marked it for a hunting ground, 
and Mrs. Booth had to appeal to Theodore Roosevelt, then Police Com- 
missioner of New York, to stop their interference. It was his first 
acquaintance with the Volunteers of America; he investigated, called 
off the police, and was a good friend of Maud and Ballington Booth 
afterward. 

The first man to be welcomed “home” to Hope Hall had a story 
typical of many who came there: 

One hot summer day in 1896, while Hope Hall was still only a hope, 
Jennie Hughes came into Mrs. Booth’s office with the announcement, 

“You have a visitor, and he came to bring you these.” She held out 
a sandbag, a revolver, and a handful of cartridges. 

Mrs. Booth called the man in immediately. He was a tall, pale, stoop- 
shouldered fellow with unnaturally bright sunken eyes that looked at 
her in suspicion and pain. When she shook his hand and asked him to 
sit down, she realized that he must have a high fever. She had never, 
so far as she knew, seen him before, and she had to ask him for his 
story. 

“Tm at the end of my rope,” he told her. He was an old-time prisoner, 
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a repeater, thoroughly tired of his life and sick of his utter failure. But 
he had no use for religion, and when Mrs. Booth first visited Sing 
Sing, he refused to leave his cell for the chapel service. Still, some of 
the men had talked about what she said, and he wondered if there was 
anything in it. He made up his mind to give honest living one fair, 
square trial. 

He did not immediately hunt up Mrs. Booth, thinking he had no 
claim on her. He tried to get himself a job. Though big, he was far 
from strong, for he had the beginnings of “prison consumption.” Day 
after day he had tramped through the city looking for work; day after 
day he had been disappointed. Finally he got a job on Long Island 
helping to put up telegraph poles. Wet weather came and he caught a 
violent cold. With the heavy work, and chills and fever, he saw that he 
could not keep on at that job, and he did not know where to turn. 

There was, though, one kind of work in which he was an expert, and 
he could do that kind of job by himself. So he gave up the struggle to 
go straight. He bought the tools of his old trade and set out to do 
business. The sandbag was to help in highway robbery; the pistol was 
to kill himself if he got caught. 

That night he went out to look for a prosperous victim, but every 
time he started to stalk a man, something made him turn and wait for 
another. Finally, as he walked, some words began to ring in his ears— 
something a fellow convict had quoted from Mrs. Booth. He began to 
think about them instead of trailing his prey. All night long he walked 
the streets, and when morning came he trudged to Mrs. Booth’s office, 
his last hope, to see if there was any use in his making another try. 

He was in a pitiful state, and Mrs. Booth was sick at heart at having 
no place to send him. But she told him that she hoped soon to have a 
home where such men as he could go until they were strong enough to 
work. Meanwhile, had he the strength to do right until she could send 
for him? Could he go back to the work on Long Island for a little 
while, if she gave him the money for a room and some food, so that at 
least he would have a comfortable shelter? 

It was wonderful to see how he braced up. He could go back to the 
work on Long Island, yes—and without any money from her, too. He 
still had a few dollars, and he really wanted to take care of himself. It 
was just that he knew he couldn’t stand that heavy work unless he got 
well, and he was sick and discouraged. But if there was a chance that 
she could get him a job he could really stick to, he would make out 
until she sent for him. 

She telegraphed for him the minute Hope Hall was rented, and he 
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came immediately. The first job she gave him was to help get the 
building ready for occupancy. He scrubbed the floors, washed the win- 
dows, wielded a brush where a clean coat of paint was needed, and 
took a lively interest in every proceeding. When new “boys” came, he 
made himself an enthusiastic welcoming committee. In a few weeks he 
lost his crushed and hunted look, and became cheerful and buoyant. 
Soon he became a Christian, and Mrs. Booth made him Sergeant at the 
Hall, where he did all he could to see that it ran happily and well. 
Later, when his health improved, he took an open-air job as a brake- 
man on a cable car, and held it for two years until his last short illness. 
He died at the home of friends he had met while at Hope Hall. Soon 
after, Mrs. Booth made a visit to Sing Sing, and a guard asked her, “Is 
it true that man went to your place and became honest?” 

“Yes,” she told him. “It’s true.” 

“I never would have thought he could do it,” said the guard. “He 
was a criminal through and through, and we expected him back here 
to die.” 

When the first Hope Hall was opened, a few simple rules were made 
to make and keep it a real home for men who wanted to do right. The 
first rule was that men should come there directly from prison—not 
wait until they had spent all their money in their old haunts and then 
come as a last resort. No one was to pay a cent for board or room; 
what little money a man had was to be saved for food and lodging 
when he started on his first job. Each man was asked to help with the 
necessary work around the house. 

Catholics, Protestants, Jews, and infidels were to be equally wel- 
comed, whatever their nationality, color, or crime, or however many 
times they had been in prison. The one personal requirement of each 
man was that he be sincerely determined to do what was right. He was 
never to bring intoxicating liquor into the home nor to enter a saloon, 
since more men returned to prison because of crimes originating in 
drunkenness than from any other cause. Each man was asked to be in 
at nightfall and to register his presence so that he could be protected 
from unjustifiable accusations. 

No man who had not served at least one term in prison was to be 
admitted to Hope Hall; no public meetings were to be held there. Brief 
family prayers each day, and Sunday services, gathered “the boys” 
together. Reporters and other outsiders were kept out. The men were 
urged to talk as little as possible about sadness in the past, to try to 
be happy in the present, and to look forward hopefully to the future. 

Mrs. Booth did not want to provide industrial work of any sort in the 
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home, since that would both make it less homelike and encourage some 
men to stay there indefinitely. When a large group of men were in resi- 
dence, however, there was a great deal of work to be done merely to 
keep the place running smoothly. Each man was expected to share in 
some of it: laundry, cleaning, cooking, dishwashing, painting, or car- 
pentering. If it was known, as it usually was, that a man was coming, 
Mrs. Booth talked the matter over with him in prison and arranged for 
him to help in the way he preferred. 

Men came to the home from all the Eastern prisons. Sometimes one 
arrived with no preceding arrangement: He had read in the Volun- 
teers Gazette that any man would be welcome, and he found this true. 

The length of stay in the home depended on the individual. Some 
could readily get work and left after a day or two. Others stayed sev- 
eral months before their shattered health and nerves were able to cope 
with the free world. When a man left Hope Hall, he became a 
“graduate.” 

After two years of using the first rented house, Mrs. Booth was able 
to buy a ten-acre farm in the country near Flushing on Long Island. 
There the men not only enlarged and improved the original house, 
building on a complete new extension of twelve rooms, with new 
kitchen and laundry below and bedrooms above; but they also made a 
fine lawn and garden, with beautiful landscaping, and took care of 
chickens, a cow, and a horse. There was plenty of opportunity under 
this new arrangement for healthy exercise and the cultivation of many 
useful skills. 

When the day was over, there were parlors to visit in, a phonograph 
to listen to, a piano around which a group could gather and sing, and 
equipment for playing various games. There was a library for quiet 
reading or writing, and big porches for cool relaxation in summer. 
Baseball on the big lawn became a very popular pastime after 
“Skinny’s” arrival. 

He was one of the first men to come there—the foul-mouthed burglar 
from Sing Sing whose change in language and life had so astounded 
the Sing Sing official after he joined the V.P.L. He was a Bowery boy 
and always talked like one. Even his reformation did not give him a 
command of the intricacies of English grammar, but it did give him an 
inflexible determination to do right, and a cheerful, helpful spirit. 
Mrs. Booth found him a job in General McAlpin’s factory, where he 
worked well and everybody liked him. 

Mrs. Booth visited often at Hope Hall to introduce new “boys,” 
speed others off to jobs, hold interviews, and make sure that the home 
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functioned smoothly under the Volunteer superintendent. Sometimes, 
when she could not go, Jennie Hughes took her place. 

One evening after a meeting, Miss Hughes was taken in the Hall 
carriage to her train by an old repeater. As they turned out of the 
driveway into the road, she turned to look back at the lighted windows, 
and the driver said to her, 

“You don’t know what this means to us boys; the Little Mother does 
not, well as she understands us. No one can know but an old-timer. I 
tell you, when you have never had a place in all your life to call home, 
it means something to pass through these gates and say “This is my 
home’; to go into a room at night and feel “This is my room’; to lie down 
on a bed and be able to say “This is my bed!’ When the Little Mother 
used to come to the prison chapel, I-would listen with the other boys. 
I liked to hear her talk, and I respected the men who joined the League, 
but I never thought of joining. Religion wasn’t in my line. But one day 
she said, ‘Boys, I’ve got a home for you.’ That is what first made me 
think. I said to myself, “Here is a woman who thinks enough of me 
to offer me a home, something I never had before. If she cares that 
much, Id better care a little myself.’ So I began from that day to try 
and get ready for my home. When they let me out, the guard on my 
gang said, ‘I'll keep your job for you; youll be back before three 
months are out.’ And no wonder he said it, for ’d never been able to 
keep out that long before. But this time I knew it would be different.” 
And it was. 

The men had already begun to call Mrs. Booth “Little Mother” 
quite naturally; and her approach to them from the beginning had 
been that of a mother who loved and cared for “her boys.” Her wavy 
chestnut hair, coiled high on her head, and her captivating face with 
its sparkling hazel eyes still had the charm of youth, but the slender 
figure of her girlhood had become quite matronly, and the men knew 
from the stories that she told and from occasional visits by the chil- 
dren and Ballington Booth (who jokingly called himself “the Long 
Father”) that she was a mother and a devoted one. Her “mothering” 
of V.P.L. “boys’—men often old enough to be her father or grand- 
father—never seemed to create any amusement. Her title was one of 
affection, but it was also one of respect. Some men were not above 
misusing her good offices for their own advantage, but her natural 
queenly dignity kept her safe from any personal presumption or undue 
familiarity. Many of the men she helped would go far out of their way, 
if they saw an opportunity, to protect her against people or circum- 
stances which might hurt their “Little Mother.” 
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Hope Hall was the last hope for many a dejected man, like the hard- 
faced wanderer Mrs. Booth found waiting for her one morning in her 
office. He was a tall, rawboned fellow with a pugnacious jaw. His eyes 
were furtive, his clothing was covered with dust, and his shoes were 
worn through; but what made him most repulsive was an ugly scar 
across brow and cheek. He was a long-time crook who had been re- 
turned to prison again and again. He had spent every Christmas in 
prison since he was seven years old. When Mrs. Booth had started the 
V.P.L. in Charlestown, he was in the last year of his term. He did not 
join the League, but he did make up his mind that if other men could 
go straight, so could he. When he got out of prison he tried, for the 
first time in his life, to find honest work, but his face and manner were 
against him. He tramped from one possible job to another, and nobody 
would hire him. Finally his little money was gone, he had no place to 
sleep but a park bench, and he looked dirty and ragged. A Boston 
policeman “ran him in” on suspicion. 

After a night in jail he was completely discouraged. He knew the 
chances were good that, even though he had done nothing wrong, he 
would be railroaded back to prison. For the first time in his life 
he prayed. He swore to God that if He would get him out of this fix, he 
would give Him his life and keep going right somehow. 

When he was taken to court there was no evidence except his 
appearance against him. Some one unexpectedly said a good word for 
him, and he was released. He had no family, no friends, and just one 
thought—to get to Mrs. Booth. With no money to buy a railway 
ticket, he walked—every step of the way—from Boston to Mrs. Booth’s 
office in New York. She objected strongly to taking men who had not 
come to her straight from prison, but when he pleaded, “Little Mother, 
will you give me a chance?” she made him welcome. 

He was enormously happy at Hope Hall. He lost his furtive look, 
and even the scar on his face seemed less conspicuous when he was 
rested and cheerful. Tears came into his eyes when he left Hope Hall 
for his first job. It required long hours of hard physical labor, but he 
was proud to be doing it. 

When his first payday came, he rushed straight to Mrs. Booth’s 
office after work and asked to see her. 

“Mrs. Booth is very busy,” Jennie Hughes said. “Could you come 
some other time?” 

“No, I'll wait,” he decided. “It’s important.” 

When Miss Hughes finally ushered him in, he took Mrs. Booth’s hand 
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in both his dirty rough ones, and put into it a little roll of fifteen 
crumpled one-dollar bills. 

“There, Little Mother!” he said triumphantly. “That’s the first honest 
money I ever earned. I want you to use it for the boys who are where 

I was once.” 

Critics said that it was a bad idea to congregate such men in a home; 
work should be found for them on the day of their discharge instead. 
That was all very well in theory, but impossible for Mrs. Booth to 
arrange. Jobs were not easily found, especially when many men came 
out of prison sick and nervous and needed to recover their health 
before beginning work. As for their being together, it was far better for 
them, she thought, to be gathered under her auspices than in cheap 
lodginghouses where their only diversions would be in slum streets or 
in saloons. 

Critics also assured Mrs. Booth that if she once took a man in and 
made him comfortable, he would let her go right on supporting him. 
This bogey did not materialize. The men were much more inclined to 
rush off to any job that could be found, whether they were yet strong 
enough for it or not. Mrs. Booth impressed upon all the men who first 
came to Hope Hall that they were setting a precedent, and they tried 
hard to make it a good one. As they began to succeed, back to the 
prisons from one formerly homeless and friendless man after another 
went the word: “The Little Mother means what she says, boys. She’s 
given me a chance.” V.P.L. membership grew. 

Soon other reports filtered back about the “Little Mother” which 
made it grow even faster. These came from the wives and children 
of prisoners. 

Unless they were completely dead to any sense of responsibility, 
prisoners with dependents were almost worse off than the friendless 
old-timers. A man might be able to see some justice in his own punish- 
ment if he committed a crime, but how could he see any justice in the 
punishment that fell on his innocent wife and children when he was 
imprisoned? The criminal was a ward of the state, and the state had 
to take care of him. He got food and shelter (such as they were) and 
medical attention when he was sick. His family was nobody’s responsi- 
bility. They got nothing. If his story was known, they were often aban- 
doned by their friends and relatives. Having lost their breadwinner, 
in many cases they faced complete destitution. 

When Maud Ballington Booth first became interested in prison 
problems, she thought only of the men within the walls. True, Warden 
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Sage’s original invitation to Sing Sing had come with a prisoner’s plea 
that Mrs. Booth help his wife and children, and she had done so. But 
that was the sort of thing she had done year after year as Salvationist 
and Volunteer. The special problem of prison-shadowed homes did not 
occur to her. 

It struck her forcefully soon after the beginning of her work in Sing 
Sing. A young woman came to the Volunteer Headquarters Building 
asking to see Mrs. Booth, and when Jennie Hughes asked her errand, 
she answered. 

“My man told me to come and see the Little Mother. He’s up the 
river. 

When Mrs. Booth seated the girl in a chair by her desk, she thought 
she had never seen a more tragic face in one so young, for the girl was 
only seventeen. It was a cold, rainy day, and her clothing was thin 
and shabby. She wore no coat, but she had an old blanket over her 
shoulders and wrapped around a small bundle she carried in her arms. 
As she sat down, the blanket slipped back, and Mrs. Booth saw a tiny 
baby, absolutely naked and blue with cold. In a despairing voice the 
young mother said, 

“My father kicked me out. He says he won’t have a -——— convict's 
kid in his house.” 

She had no place to go, no money, no friends, no clothing for her 
child, but her voice strengthened and grew resolute as she told Mrs. 
Booth: 

“I won't give up my baby! I love my husband and I'll stick to him, 
even if he is in prison!” 

It did not take Mrs. Booth long to find food, clothing, and temporary 
shelter for mother and child, and, as soon as possible, work for the 
mother to do so that she could support herself and the baby safely 
until her husband came home. But the problem of how to help the 
thousands of other innocent families of men in prison haunted Maud 
Ballington Booth for the rest of her life. 

It stared at her most often in letters from prison, for as soon as the 
men came to believe that she was truly their friend, they began to write 
her anguished appeals for their families. In those days mothers pen- 
sions and aid for dependent children had never been heard of; there 
was no organization to which prisoners’ families could turn for help. 
Mrs. Booth answered every appeal as best she could. 

Little by little she got in touch with the families: by letter if they 
were far away, by personal visit if they were in New York. She entered 
their names in her books and tried to meet their varied needs. Some- 
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times a mother had to find work or have hospital treatment; sometimes 
a family lacked food or fuel, or was on the verge of eviction and had 
to be tided over by the payment of a month’s rent. Sometimes the 
mother could earn enough for food and shelter, but there was nothing 
left to buy clothing for her brood. Maud Booth made constant appeals, 
personal and public, for good used clothing, so that she could keep a 
storeroom full for emergency supplies. 

After the first Christmas or two when Mrs. Booth tried to give an 
elaborate calendar to each V.P.L. boy, she saved every cent she could 
to spend making Christmas happier for prisoners’ families. She made 
special appeals for toys and clothing; and packing individual boxes 
for special family needs gave her and her Volunteer helpers one of 
their happiest tasks. | 

She used to write to each prisoner’s home for the sizes and ages of 
the children, asking what they needed most. In her letters she always 
said: 

“I am writing to you in the name of the dear one who is within the 
walls—* 

One woman answered: 

“I don’t know who you are, but I am sure glad you can help me. 
The children need everything from the skin up.” Then, after giving 
their ages and sizes, she added, “Thank you for saying ‘dear one’! Most 
people speak of him as if he were a rattlesnake.” 

A letter from a man in Trenton showed Mrs. Booth how a prisoner 
felt as Christmas approached. He wrote: 


This is my last Christmas in here. In five months I go out. No more for 
me. You ask what led me to do it. Well, that was a bad year. I was out of 
work and I watched my wife and children—two nice little girls—and the 
baby only two. The little one was always around me when I was in the 
house. She’d stand with a hand on each knee, talking away to herself, and 
so happy. The older one, Betsy, thought I could get anything for them. The 
baby says—“Baby’s shoes! Me get shoes!” and Betsy says “Me a new dress— 
a nice red, red dress!” 

They had faith in me!—and me without a penny! 

I looked at my wife, and she was in rags. The poor kids had no shoes. 
Betsy had a ragged little dress. I went away to think and my thoughts weren't 
good. I had to do something. 

Well, the kids got the shoes and the little red dress, and I got fwe years! 

I often think how they are getting on. The wife wasn't well when I came 
here, and she finally gave up the fight and drifted out with the tide. It was 
too hard for her. I’m a convict and I wake up at night and seem to feel the 
baby’s little kisses. The kids are with their grandfather. It’s Christmas again 
and me in here! .. . 
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He sent a list of the children’s needs. It was a special joy for Maud, 
with two youngsters of her own to remind her of the importance of 
such wishes, when shoes and food and necessary clothing had been 
packed, to add two pretty dolls and a little girl’s bright red dress. 

Such individual, personal help had a direct effect on prisoners. 
A newcomer, a tough fellow, jeered at some of the V.P.L. boys in his 
prison yard for being such saps as to believe any of Mrs. Booth’s 
promises. One of the League boys asked, 

“Have you a wife and family?” 

He admitted that he had—a wife and five children. 

“What kind of Christmas are they going to have?” 

“A pretty bad one, I guess,” he answered. 

“Well,” said the League man, “why don't you send their names in 
to the Little Mother?” 

“Are you crazy?” asked the scoffer. “I’m not a member of her League; 
I've got no use for religion! She never heard of me and I've got no 
claim on her!” 

“But she’s promised to help the family of any man in prison if she 
can,” the League member insisted. 

The prisoner, sneering that he couldn’t be any worse off, anyway, 
sent in the name and address of his family. Shortly after Christmas 
his wife wrote him a letter filled with joy over the wonderful gifts she 
and the children had received for the holiday. That won his heart, and 
he joined the League, saying, 

“If anybody cares enough to help the family I’ve neglected, it’s time 
I try to live a new life so I can provide for them myself some day.” 

Maud Ballington Booth had found the key to countless troubled 
hearts in prison and in prison-shadowed homes. She planned to use it 
to the best of her ability. 


CHAPTER st 


NEAR DEATH 
—-AND A 
NEW LIFE 


Her prison work kept Mrs. Booth away from some work which she 
might otherwise have done for the new Volunteer movement, but it 
did not release her. She stayed in close personal touch with all the 
women officers, whom she regarded as her Volunteers family and one 
of her first responsibilities. She liked to be a part of their lives and 
helped them in emergencies whenever possible. Typical was her man- 
aging to be with Pattie Lindsay at the birth of each of her three 
children. 

The public gatherings at which Maud spoke for the Volunteers were 
countless. Moreover she, and she alone, had entree into the homes 
of wealthy friends like Mrs. W. R. Hearst in Brooklyn, or into an exclu- 
sive resort like that of Albert Smiley at Lake Mohonk Mountain House, 
for drawing room meetings at which some of the Volunteers’ most 
helpful financial supporters were won. 

She made one of her dearest friends at this time: Mrs. Quincy Adams 
Shaw of Boston, who became almost like a mother to her. Mrs. Shaw, 
Switzerland-born daughter of the great naturalist Louis Agassiz, wife 
of one of the industrial tycoons of the era, and a beautiful woman 
noted for her extensive and intelligent philanthropies, attended a 
church meeting in Boston at which Mrs. Booth spoke. The crowd was 
so great that she had to sit on the steps of the platform. Afterward 
she wrote to Mrs. Booth about how interested she was in her work 
and invited her for a visit on her next trip to Boston. 
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The Shaws had a beautiful home at Pride’s Crossing, and Maud 
became a frequent guest there. The two Shaw daughters, Pauline and 
Marian, were not far from her age, and shared their mother’s affection 
for her. They were pleased when their father, like their mother, began 
to take an interest in Maud’s work. Mr. Shaw was as noted for his 
varied philanthropies as his wife; but he was growing old and tired, 
and his daughters thought that the new social concern gave him a 
fresh lease on life. 

With all her public activities, Maud could not do the family cooking 
and housekeeping; she had to have help, and the children had to have 
some one to stay with them. Nevertheless she tried to be with Charles 
and Theodora as much as she could. Once when an overenthusiastic 
friend in Columbus, Ohio, tried to add a drawing-room meeting to 
Maud’s already full public schedule at a time when Charles had come 
home from Hill School for his first vacation, she remarked with some 
asperity, “I want to get back to my son. Perhaps that would not seem 
very important to some people, but I am a mother before I am a public 
figure.” 

Her motherhood and her public work, however, were inextricably 
mixed. As “Little Mother” to hundreds of her boys in prison, she felt 
herself torn between her small comfortable family at home and the 
great needy one inside the walls. In the second year of her prison work, 
her letters from “her boys” averaged three hundred a month, and all 
of them received her personal attention, quite apart from her public 
‘addresses and private interviews in the prisons. Believing as she did 
that the feeling of motherhood, expressed in love and care, was a 
reflection of God’s love for His children, and that the more it compre- 
hended, the greater its likeness to the Divine, she tried to watch over 
both. 

She expressed this idea very clearly in her address at the first session 
of the National Council of Mothers in the Arlington Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D.C. on February 18, 1897. (That organization developed into 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and Maud was always 
proud to have had a part in its beginnings. Its national office retains a 
copy of her speech. ) She said: 


I believe that any woman who deserted her baby for the public would 
in the future find that her work was not good; but I believe that we can 
hold our darlings with a tighter grasp, that they are safer, and that they 
shall be greatly blessed by the fact that we take also into our hearts the 
motherless, unloved ones whom we can help and comfort... . 
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Nevertheless it distressed Maud greatly to be away from her children 
as much as she was forced to be. Theodora was still small enough to be 
contented playing under her nurse’s eye, but Charles was older and 
often lonely. 

In the fall of 1895, Maud invited his friend Ted Prentis to spend the 
school year living with the Booth family in Montclair. Since the 
Prentises had moved to a congested part of New York where Ted had - 
no convenient place to play, and he enjoyed visiting Charles, his par- 
ents were willing to have him go. He attended the nearest public 
school, while Charles was a day student at Montclair Military Acad- 
emy. Since Ted was four years older than Charles, and a responsible 
lad, it relieved Maud’s mind to have the boys spend their play time 
together. They relished the experience, and it helped to keep Charles’ 
life normal through his parents’ crisis. Then for the school year of 
1896-97, Ted moved home again, but the boys remained close friends. 

The Volunteers of America continued to go forward, pushed by 
Ballington and Maud to the limit of their strength. In the midst of 
her activities, feeling as her husband did that ordination would make 
her public work more effective, Maud was ordained on November 22, 
1897, in Carnegie Hall, before a crowd of 5,000 Volunteers and their 
supporters. Her old friend Chauncey Depew presided at the meeting. 
Ballington himself performed the ceremony which made his wife a 
minister of “the Church of God in general.” He was assisted by a 
galaxy of ministers representing all the major Protestant denomina- 
tions, and apparently their prestige forestalled criticism. Maud rejoiced 
in her new religious status. 

But she was showing increasing signs of nervous and physical strain, 
often feeling ill. Each new prison which she visited, each new man 
who came out to her determined to start a new life, urged her on to 
new endeavor. The field was so vast! But each new prison and each 
new man added to her stress. She could not relax completely even at 
home, where she always had one or two of her friendless and homeless 
“boys” working for her own family until she could find them jobs, and 
where her energetic son and daughter demanded and got affectionate 
attention. The news that General William Booth planned an American 
tour and wanted to interview Ballington opened an old wound. One 
day early in December, 1897, she felt an agonizing pain in her chest. 

Previous warning signals she had let go by. This time the attack was 
so severe that Ballington persuaded her to see her doctor as soon as 
she could bear to move. 
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She went to consult her old friend Dr. Andrew McCosh. He was non- 
committal, but she realized that he considered her condition serious, 
for he immediately suggested taking her to Dr. William Thompson, 
whose special field was heart disease. Dr. McCosh even insisted, as he 
escorted her to her carriage, that she should take his arm anad move 
with the least possible exertion. Then he cautioned the driver to pro- 
ceed very slowly and carefully. 

Dr. Thompson and Dr. McCosh both listened to Maud’s heart and 
then left her alone for a long time. Finally they returned and told her 
that she must go straight home to bed and avoid any exercise what- 
ever until they could decide what to do for her. When she asked what 
the trouble was, they kept opening and closing their books and evading 
her questions. At last she said, 

“You may as well stop beating about the bush. Is it an aneurysm?” 

Almost with relief, realizing that she understood the condition, they 
said yes—an aneurysm of the ascending aorta. They told her that ordi- 
narily such a thing occurred in older people, and generally in those 
who had led a strenuous or dissolute life; but that while an older person 
would not have much chance for recovery, they hoped there would be 
a chance for her. 

She went home to bed, realizing that she might well be under sen- 
tence of speedy death. She was only thirty-two. Ballington Booth 
came rushing home from the office as soon as he could to hear the 
doctor’s verdict. Maud tried to reassure him, and then told him the 
truth. 

“I have an aneurysm.” 

“Well! Thank God it isn’t cancer!” smiled Ballington, who had not 
the faintest idea what an aneurysm was. 

Maud could not bear to spoil his relief, but she thought that he had 
better understand her condition and suggested that perhaps he should 
talk to Dr. McCosh. Off he went gaily, to get directions which would 
help her get well as soon as possible. When he came back his shoulders 
were bent and his feet were dragging. 

Maud entered the Presbyterian Hospital for treatment. X-rays then 
were primitive, but the doctors insisted on having any aid they could 
get, even though lying flat on the X-ray table was agony for her. 

An aneurysm is like a hernia; the outer wall of an artery ruptures 
and the soft inner wall bulges out through the opening and forms a 
sac. The heart is then put under great strain to pump the blood past 
this sac, and the walls of the artery are under great pressure, so that 
the sac is likely to break. If this happens, death is immediate. An 
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operative technique to deal with an aneurysm was then undreamed of, 
and the best treatment for Maud that Drs. McCosh and Thompson 
could think of was to thicken her blood by refusing her water, hoping 
that the blood would coagulate in the sac and form a new wall to the 
_ artery. 

Absolute rest in bed was essential. She was not allowed to turn 
herself, or even to lift an arm if it could be avoided. She was given a 
very little dry food each day and a tiny glass of water—about half a 
cup—morning and evening. She wasted away, and her thirst became 
torture. As the hour came round when she might have a sip of liquid, 
she lay with her hand near the bell, ready to sound it on the instant 
if the nurse did not appear. 

One day while Ballington was visiting her, Maud broke out, 

“I simply cannot stand it any longer; I am dying of thirst!” 

Ballington seized a pitcher of water from her table. “Ill give you 
some water. I can’t bear to have you suffer like this.” 

But then her courage came back. She said, “No, Balto. This is my 
one chance. I won't spoil it.” 

No one but her husband and children was allowed to see her, and 
the children only once or twice. The first time that Ballington took 
five-year-old Theodora, he told her that when she saw how sick her 
mother was, she must pretend not to notice, and she must not cry, for 
that would make her mother unhappy. Theo went cheerfully into the 
hospital room, dressed in her best little white coat and cap, but when 
she saw her mother, the shock brought tears to her eyes. They spilled 
over in spite of her. There was no place in the room to hide; all she 
could do was to run to the corner and stand with her back to her 
parents and her face in her hands, while she sobbed convulsively. Her 
father rushed her home, but she cried all night. 

For the sake of the Volunteers, struggling so hard to make a good 
start, Ballington Booth tried to keep news of Maud’s illness private, but 
as she grew worse, the story leaked into the newspapers. On December 
23, when hope for Mrs. Booth’s life was almost gone, the bitterness 
still festering between the Volunteers and the Salvation Army boiled 
to a head and burst out into print. Frederick Booth-Tucker sand- 
wiched between pious expressions of sympathy for Ballington and 
Maud the insinuation that Maud’s illness was a sham and that the 
Volunteers were exploiting the report of it merely to gain sympathy 
for their organization. Ballington refused to comment, but “LITTLE HOPE 
FOR MRS. BOOTH; She is Growing Weak and the Volunteers Say Is 
Dying of a Broken Heart,” headlined the Tribune on December 23. 
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An indignant Volunteer spokesman told how Mrs. Booth had been 
harassed by letter after letter from members of the Booth family 
and from anonymous detractors blaming her for the Salvation Army 
split, and how a letter purporting to come from one of Ballington’s 
supporters in Chicago had recently asked him to cancel an appearance 
there as he was not wanted. An inquiry showed the letter had been 
forged and in all probability by a highly placed Salvationist; for 
similar incidents had occurred frequently ever since the Volunteers 
were organized. Pursued further by reporters, Booth-Tucker denied 
that he had called Maud’s illness a sham (whereupon the indignant 
newspapermen who had heard him sent Ballington and Maud an 
affidavit that they had reported exactly what they heard), and he 
issued a public statement of “love” and “unceasing prayer,” saying 
that Consul Mrs. Booth-Tucker had been in constant communication 
with the hospital and “proffering any assistance within her power,” 
while “General Booth has cabled from London the assurance of his 
prayers.” If this was true, it was news to the hospital and to Balling- 
ton Booth, and Christmas Eve was a terrible time for him and his 
children. 

But contrary to all expectation, Maud was a little better on Christ- 
mas day, and she slowly began to regain her strength. While she was 
still in the hospital, in mid-January, 1898, General William Booth 
reached New York, and asked his daughter Emma to arrange for him 
to see Ballington. Emma and her husband, Booth-Tucker, were un- 
willing even to approach Ballington, knowing how he must feel to- 
ward them, but they requested Rev. Josiah Strong, Secretary of the 
Evangelical Alliance, who was one of the ministers who participated 
in Maud’s ordination and the Ballington Booths’ longtime friend, 
to arrange a meeting. 

Ballington Booth consented only on condition that Reverend Strong 
and another witness should be present. At first William Booth objected 
to this arrangement, but he finally agreed. 

The old General of the Salvation Army and the new General of 
the Volunteers met at the Windsor Hotel. The atmosphere was not 
improved by the fact that William Booth, as well as the Booth-Tuckers, 
was thought to have said that Maud’s illness was a sham, though 
he publicly denied to a Times reporter having made that statement. 
Watchful reporters saw Ballington Booth arrive in full Volunteers’ 
uniform, and with several aides, but no newsman was allowed to 
attend the conference. Only Reverend Strong and Dr. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall, president of Union Theological Seminary, were admitted 
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as witnesses. The two clergymen released a brief statement after the 
half-hour meeting, saying only that it was a purely personal one be- 
tween father and son. William and Ballington Booth refused to make 
any comments for the press. Ballington telephoned to Maud in the 
hospital the moment the meeting was over, and then he went home 
to rest, emotionally worn out. General Booth’s report in the War Cry 
later said only: “We met and prayed and parted. The result I must 
leave to God.” It was the last time that father and son met. 

A reaction very different from Booth-Tucker’s had come from the 
prisons when the V.P.L. boys heard that Maud’s life was in danger. Men 
who had never prayed before got down on their knees night after 
night asking God to spare her life. One man, regarded as among the 
most violent and untrustworthy in Sing Sing, wrote to Jennie Hughes: 


I am trying very hard to be good these days, because it says that the 
prayers of the righteous avail much, and I do want my prayers to help in 
making the Little Mother well. 


Maud vividly recalled her first meeting with the author of that note. 
On one of her visits to Sing Sing, she had planned a long list of per- 
sonal interviews, and, as was her custom, she presented her list of 
names to the Warden so that he could give her any helpful informa- 
tion he might have about the men. Pausing at one name, the Warden 
asked: 

“Do you know this fellow?” 

“No,” Mrs. Booth said. “I had a note from him asking to see me.” 

“He is the most dangerous man here,” said the Warden. “He is 
a habitual criminal who has been in prison off and on during most 
of his life. We have to punish him constantly for insubordination. Three 
times he has stabbed officers and other prisoners. He has been in plots 
to escape, and twice has attempted to burn down the prison he was 
in. He has been a dope fiend. Now he is in solitary because he can’t 
be trusted with the other men. He is so treacherous, I don’t think it will 
be safe for you to see him.” 

“I have never turned down a request for an interview,” Mrs. Booth 
said, “and I’m not going to begin now. He won't hurt me, and maybe 
I can help him.” 

“I suppose I can let him come if you insist, but I'll send up two 
guards with him,” compromised the Warden. 

“Send him in to me without any guard,” said Mrs. Booth firmly. 
“These interviews are private affairs. How do you expect me to help 
these men if I act afraid of them?” 
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“Very well— I'll tell the guards to stay outside. But call them if 
he makes a move. I don’t like this at all, but I dare say you're right 
to try it—from your point of view,” acquiesced the Warden reluctantly. 

Mrs. Booth had between sixty and seventy interviews that day, 
and it was sunset before time for the untrustworthy prisoner’s turn 
came. Then no one appeared. Maud sat in the chapel close to one of 
the barred windows that looked out over the Hudson. On the table 
in front of her, sunlight gilded the pages of her scattered papers, but 
across the brightness lay the shadows of the bars. She sat thinking 
how symbolic this was of the lives of the “boys” with their heavy 
shadows, and she thanked God that even into the darkest gloom of 
prison the sunshine of God’s love and mercy could penetrate. She 
was startled out of this reverie by a shuffling footstep, and quickly 
looked up. 

The man before her was a nervous wreck. Thin, pale, quivering, 
he tried to fix his furtive eyes on her face, but they slid away. He 
said nothing. 

“I'm glad to see you, Mrs. Booth welcomed him, standing up 
and pulling a chair for him nearer to her table. “Won't you sit down?” 

The prisoner reached out a shaking hand to steady himself, and 
then he sank down on the chair with his forehead beaded with sweat 
and his lips twitching but bringing out no words. 

“If I can help you,” went on Mrs. Booth, trying to put him at his 
ease, “you did quite right in asking to see me.” 

He swallowed jerkily and asked abruptly, 

“Do you know who I am?” 

She started to speak his name, but he leaned forward suddenly 
and in a voice bitter as quinine said, 

“Yl tell you. ’'m the worst and most treacherous man in this prison.” 
He pointed to the chains that hung on the pillar in the chapel. “I've 
been chained up there. I’ve been put in the dark cells. I’ve been pun- 
ished over and over again, but none of it ever did me any good. Do 
you know what the judge who last sentenced me said about me? “Take 
him away and lock him up like a brute beast, for that’s what he is!” 

Then with desperate intensity he lifted his eyes, looked full into 
Mrs. Booth’s face and asked her, “Little Mother, is there any hope for 
me?” 

To Mrs. Booth that question had only one possible answer: If 
he was through with an evil life and determined to do right, there 
was a love that could forgive him and a Power that could help him. 
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When he left her the tears shone in his eyes; he took her hand timidly 
and said, “I will try, Little Mother.” 

If Maud had lacked any incentive to grow stronger in the hospital, 
his letter would have given it to her. 

- After treating her for six weeks, Drs. Thompson and McCosh de- 
cided that by some miracle Mrs. Booth had regained enough strength 
to go home, but they warned her: 

“You have two alternatives: You can be an invalid, giving up your 
public work, and probably live to a normal age. Or you can continue 
your work, with the very strong possibility that you may drop dead 
at any moment.” 

Maud said, “There is no choice. Of course I am going on with my 
work. If you will tell me what rules you recommend for me, I will 
do my best to follow them. When they conflict with my work, how- 
ever, my work takes precedence.” 

Nevertheless, weakness kept her at home in Montclair for several 
months, and before she fully resumed her work she took a brief trip 
to England, sailing on the Lucania in August, 1898. She had hoped 
to make a visit while her father still lived, but the news of his death 
had come to her from her sisters. Since their reconciliation, her father 
had shown great pride in her. He had come to her financial aid when 
she had nowhere to turn, and he had exchanged cordial letters with 
her ever since his visit. It was a great grief to her not to see him again, 
but she knew that she had been completely reinstated in his affections, 
for he left her the inheritance from her grandfather Beddome which 
he had held for her, and a generous portion of his own estate. 

In England she had short visits with her sisters Florence and Annie. 
Maud was delighted to find not only that she and Florence were as 
fully en rapport as ever, but that she and Annie were congenial as 
they had never been in childhood. Annie had developed a great 
interest in her youngest sister’s work, and always after that corres- 
ponded with her frequently about it. 

In spite of her tendency to seasickness, Maud loved a sea voyage, 
and the three weeks vacation from all her responsibilities gave her 
new zest. 

Her inheritance she turned over to Charles Stickney to invest for 
her, and under his clever management it brought in good financial 
returns which provided amply for all her family necessities. To their 
great joy, she and Ballington were thus able to make their services 
a free gift to the Volunteers of America then and long afterward. Not 
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only that, but thereafter Maud gave all her earnings from writing 
and lecturing to her work. Thus she put into her labor for “her boys” 
not only her time and energy but large sums of her money as well. 

The inheritance contributed to her peace of mind very materially. 
Feeling that death might wait for her around any corner, she had a 
longing to see her family permanently established in a home which 
would be comfortable for them no matter what happened to her. 
After some scouting, she and Ballington sold their little house at 271 
Claremont Avenue in Montclair, where they had lived since 1894, 
and bought another, larger and more convenient, at 182 South Moun- 
tain Avenue. It was under Eagle Rock, on a sloping hillside where, 
after a winter snowfall, Charles and Theodora delighted in perching 
their mother on a big tea tray and pushing her off on a slide down 
the hill, watching her spin as she went! 

Maud had longed for a garden ever since her first illness in Brook- 
lyn in her earliest days in the United States, when the houses of the 
city had seemed to press in upon her until she felt that without 
some space for sunshine and flowers she could not get well. With the 
half-house at Greenville there had been at least a tiny plot of ground, 
fifty feet long and twelve feet wide, where Maud grew morning glories 
and canary-bird vines on the fence, and Ballington vied with the 
neighbors in producing corn, cucumbers and tomatoes. From there 
they moved to a house on Park Street, Montclair—the first of three 
Montclair homes. All three had some garden space, but it was pre- 
empted by Charles and Theodora for a playground, and the few 
flowers and vegetables had been pushed into obscure corners. 

At last Maud felt able to gratify her longing for a real garden, one 
large and secluded enough to give her the rest and solitude she needed 
to relax from the strains of her public life, and at the same time give 
her children plenty of room to play. In 1901 she found her ideal at 
the tiny village of Blue Point, Long Island: a gray shingled cottage 
with a small living room, dining room, and kitchen downstairs, and 
three bedrooms upstairs. It was set in about an acre of ground only 
a three-minute walk from Great South Bay. 

In their first summer of ownership, she and Ballington began to re- 
make it nearer to their hearts’ desire. Every bulb, every bush, every tree, 
they chose after intent scrutiny of garden catalogues, and extensive 
mental landscape gardening. Their plantings went into the ground with 
loving personal care. They were enthusiastic gardeners and revelled in 
the few hours they had to grub in the dirt. Even if the children could 
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jump over the “trees,” Maud and Ballington could still see them in their 
minds towering majestically over the house. “Myrtle Cottage,” as Bal- 
lington named this summer retreat, came to mean “home’ to parents and 
children alike, even though they still spent much of the year in 


~ Montclair. 


However, while the new Montclair house and the Blue Point cot- 
tage were still only in the future, Maud had returned energetically to 
her work. She was still far from well, but she insisted on travelling, 
in spite of Dr. Thompson’s disapproval. Whenever she took a trip 
and stayed overnight in a strange place, she wrote a little note before 
going to bed, telling the authorities whom to notify if she were 
found dead in the morning. When she woke, she destroyed the paper 
and went on about her business. 

Her spirit was as eager for her work as ever, but her physical 
stamina remained very low for a long time. It was a godsend to her 
that at about this time she gained one of the best V.P.L. assistants 
she ever had. 

Most of Mrs. Booth’s stories of “her boys” carefully concealed their 
identity, for she exercised great caution to protect them. An ex-convict 
was often fair game for rearrest, even when he had served his full 
sentence and “gone straight” for years. But the story of this ex-convict 
can be told under his own name, for it was a newspaper sensation 
in its time, and it was one of Mrs. Booth’s spectacular triumphs. Mrs. 
Booth fictionalized it at length—years after the hero’s death—in a 1934 
serial in True Story Magazine called “A Soul in Prison.” There this 
man is thinly disguised as Alexander Warrington; but she told it— 
and he himself told it—-many times, more briefly, under his real name 
of Alexander Skelly. It shows the kind of man Mrs. Booth often dealt 
with, and the power of her influence when she and he came in con- 
tact. 

Alexander Skelly had been born in England of a cultured family. 
He was a college man and had begun studying for a medical degree, 
but he was wild and determined to do as he pleased. He left his dis- 
approving family, and at twenty-two came to America in search 
of adventure. 

He had never worked, and with the tastes of a man who had been 
gently reared, but not the means to gratify them, he decided that the 
best career for him was the army. He wandered from one enlistment 
to another, serving in one Indian campaign under General Thomas 
Barry, in another with General Nelson A. Miles, and later under 
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General Henry W. Lawton. Already an expert horseman, he became 
an expert shot. He rose in the ranks until he became sergeant major 
to General William Rufus Shafter, who was then colonel of his 
regiment. 

But Skelly’s recklessness was often lawlessness, and one scrape 
landed him in prison—a prison with all the cruelties devised to “break” 
lawless men. Tortured by memories as well as by physical pain, 
he found a way to get opium and blot out his torments. When he 
was released from prison, he headed for Alaska, then under martial 
law, and became chief of police in one of the Alaskan districts. Later 
he was an army hospital steward. As a soldier of fortune, he fought 
through revolutions in Chile, Mexico, and Central America. 

All this time he was taking opium. For the first five years it com- 
forted him; for the next five it lost its happy effect, but he could 
not endure life without it. Several times he tried to break himself 
of the drug habit, but the craving was too great and he always went 
back to it. He began to use the hypodermic needle because the drug 
worked more quickly by that method, and he became scarred with 
punctures from head to foot. The longer the opium habit continued, 
the more reckless and lawless he became. He was swindler, forger, 
highwayman, train-robber—in and out of prison several times. Finally 
an imprisonment wrecked his health completely, and when he came 
out he made a desperate effort to rehabilitate himself. 

At the time of the Spanish-American War he was a sergeant in 
the Third Cavalry. His command was not sent to the front, but was 
ordered to Fort Ethan Allen in 1898 to be ready for active duty. There 
he was arrested, charged with stealing one of the troop horses and with 
desertion. He escaped from custody and went to New York, where 
he was trapped in an opium den and sent to Sing Sing on a charge of 
forgery. There officers and men alike regarded “the Sergeant” as hard 
and desperate. 

Mrs. Booth had begun her work in Sing Sing two years before he 
was committed there, and the V.P.L. was strong; but when he heard 
about the organization he sneered at it. He refused to talk to the 
chaplain, and when a Bible was given to him, he threw it away. Never- 
theless, he watched with amazement the change that came over some 
of the men who joined the V.P.L., and one day he wrote a note to a 
prisoner he knew, saying that though he himself did not believe in 
God or religion, he admired a fellow who lived up to his professions 
in such hard surroundings. 

The V.P.L. man showed the note to Mrs. McAlpin, and on her next 
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visit she asked to see “the Sergeant.” The message was carried to him: 
“A lady wants you in the office.” 

“Not me; it’s a mistake,” Skelly said. It was a shock to find that 
Mrs. McAlpin was waiting for him. He had had no visitors in prison, 
_ and it was a long time since he had talked to a woman. Their conversa- 
tion led nowhere. He told her he did not believe in heaven or hell, 
God or the devil. 

He noticed, though, some changes at Sing Sing. Commissioner C. V. 
Collins, Superintendent of Prisons, came from Albany to consult with 
the Warden about a prison school for illiterates, and Mrs. Booth and 
Mrs. McAlpin were there to advise with him. Word got around that 
there were plans for a new chapel, and that there was surely to be a 
mess hall, so that men need no longer eat in their stinking cells. The 
lockstep was abolished. Once in awhile an entertainment came, and 
“Sergeant” Skelly went to it, driven by loneliness. But nothing could 
drag him to the chapel. 

One day the prison was filled with unusual excitement. The V.P.L. 
was to celebrate its anniversary, and the men were allowed to decor- 
ate the chapel with flags and flowers. A guard met Alexander Skelly 
going from the office to the cellhouse and asked him, 

“Are you going to the meeting tomorrow, Sergeant?” 

“You know I’m not!” Skelly sneered. 

“Youre afraid to, that’s what’s the matter with you!” taunted the 
guard. 

“I never was afraid of anything in my life!” Alexander Skelly re- 
torted. “Tll go, and tell you afterward what I think of the fool busi- 
ness. 

He went on to the new cell to which he had just been moved. Ar- 
ranging his few possessions, he found an old piece of paper on a 
shelf. Printed matter was scarce in prison, and he looked at it. It was 
a page torn from an old Volunteers’ Gazette, and had evidently once 
been pasted on a cell wall. Faded as it was, he made out a sentence 
Mrs. Booth had written for “her boys”: 


If I can afford to face difficulties and yet go on with a faith that wavers 
not, you can also; so let us look up and hope, taking a firm hold of the 
strong arm of God, and looking for courage to the stars of eternal promise 
that shine on above the clouds and mists of earth. 


Alexander Skelly had made plans for his future when he got out 
of Sing Sing: He intended a coup that would, if successful, bring 
him enough money to live on in comfort. If he failed at it and was 
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caught, he meant not to be taken alive. But that scrap of paper from 
the old Gazette touched his buried chivalry. He admired a fighter, 
and when there was a fight, he liked to be in the battle. 

Disturbed in spirit, he went to the meeting. Coldly he listened 
to the hymns and prayers. But when Mrs. Booth began to speak, as 
he explained afterward, “She put me in the wrong and spoiled my 
plans.” When she asked those who would dedicate their lives to God 
to stand, he rose. Some of the V.P.L. men near him, thinking he was 
making sport of Mrs. Booth, angrily tried to pull him down. 

No one believed in his sincerity at first. “What new game are you 
trying to work, Sergeant?” they asked, with disgust or admiration, de- 
pending on their point of view. A guard who liked the V.P.L. went to 
him and protested, “Quit your fooling, Sergeant. Those women are too 
good for your tricks.” 

“I'm not fooling,” was Skelly’s answer, and his life in prison soon 
proved it. Moreover, he asked for an interview with Mrs. McAlpin 
and begged her forgiveness for what he had said to her before. 

When his time was served, he went straight to Mrs. Booth and Hope 
Hall. The only job she could find for him was that of a short-order cook 
in a busy New York restaurant. Educated and intelligent as he was, 
he took it gladly. 

“That's fine, Little Mother,” he told her. “I know I have to start 
at the bottom.” 

But on his days off he would come to her office and say, “Little 
Mother, if you ever have anything I can do for you, I want to do it.” 

He had stuck faithfully to his restaurant job for six months when 
one day she telegraphed him to come to her office at 38 Cooper Square. 

“I am in a difficulty,” she told him when he reported. “I have lost 
my chef at Hope Hall, and I want you to go over to Flushing and take 
charge in our kitchen.” 

“All right, Little Mother,” he answered cheerfully. “Anywhere or 
anything, as long as I can serve.” He went wholeheartedly to work 
cooking for the big Hope Hall family, usually of about forty men, 
and made a success of it. More than that, his influence on the men 
was so good that Mrs. Booth put him in charge at the Hall and then 
sent for him to work on her personal staff, with an office next to her 
own. 

His special duty was to seek out the mothers, wives, and children 
who, “boys” in prison feared, were in dire need. He bought food 
for starving families, carried sick children to the hospital, helped 
distracted mothers find work to keep alive, or helped them find 
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new rooms when they were evicted. He became Mrs. Booth’s invaluable 
helper, keenly sympathetic and yet with a sound practical sense. 

Through her office wall Mrs. Booth would hear him comforting 
some sobbing woman with dirty, ragged children clinging to her; 
_ and then see him start out with them, a baby in his arms, a tot pulling 
at his hand, and a weary, hopeless mother following along with the 
rest, as he took them to the storeroom for some badly needed warm 
clothing, or set out to buy them a filling meal at some restaurant. He 
was a tall, square-shouldered man with dark, aquiline features and 
piercing eyes, handsome and erect with military bearing; and Mrs. 
Booth often smiled over the incongruous picture he must make to 
strangers as he convoyed a bedraggled family through the streets. 
But Alexander Skelly never let self-consciousness or embarrassment get 
in the way of his helping his charges, and they loved him accordingly. 

Sometimes Mrs. Booth would hear him speaking to another kind of 
visitor in anything but gentle tones: 

“You want to see the Little Mother? Not on your life! She told you 
to come straight from prison—and what have you done? Spent the 
money we sent you on liquor, got yourself drunk and into trouble, 
and now you come whining here! You're a sweet proposition, you are! 
Go out and sober up and get a little shame into you! She’s given her 
life to us and trusted us, and you're not even man enough to make a 
little effort to keep your word! She’s not here to help men who don't 
try to help themselves!” 

But if one of “the boys” made a real effort to start right and live 
clean, there was no trouble that Alexander Skelly would not take to 
help him. Moreover, Mrs. Booth discovered that he knew how to 
reach the men behind the bars with what he said, and she had 
him write the V.P.L. page of the Volunteers’ Gazette. 

Prison rules then forbade any man who had ever served a term 
in Sing Sing to return as a visitor, but Mrs. Booth, watching Alexander 
Skelly, felt that he could do great good there. She asked special 
permission of the Governor at Albany to take him back with her for 
an anniversary celebration of the V.P.L. Only the Warden knew 
that he was coming. The chapel was beautifully decorated and packed 
with men. As Skelly walked up the aisle they at first saw only his 
back in the gray Volunteers uniform and did not recognize him. 
When he mounted the platform and faced them, a buzz of recognition 
went through the audience. 

After the opening prayers and hymns, Mrs. Booth told “the boys” 
that she had brought with her proof that one of her predictions had 
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come true. She had told them in the early days that she thought of 
a state prison as a mine where there was much pure gold—deep beneath 
the surface, perhaps, but worth prospecting for. It might have to pass 
through a furnace to be purified, but would someday prove worthy 
to have the impress of the King’s image on it, and go forth as true 
coin of His realm. She had brought back a bit of that gold that had 
been tested and found to ring true. 

When she led Alexander Skelly forward, there were tears in his 
eyes. His audience leaned forward tensely to hear him. 

For a long time he talked to them as only one who had been in 
prison himself could do, and forgetting himself, he began to pace 
back and forth on the platform. Suddenly he stopped, conscious of 
what he was doing. 

“There it is, boys,” he said. “Four and a half feet and a turn.” 
A chuckle rippled over the crowd; they understood what he had 
unconsciously done—paced the limit of his prison cell. “Yes,” he went 
on, “up in my cell I have paced like that night after night, day after 
day. I used to look down at the marks worn in the stones and wonder 
if my feet had made them, or the feet of the many weary, heartsick, 
hopeless men who had tramped there before me. Now, boys, I am at 
liberty. I have a big, bright, homelike room at Hope Hall and an office 
next to the Little Mother’s, and everywhere plenty of room in the 
outside world; but when I am thinking hard and get up to pace the 
floor awhile, it is always four and a half feet and a turn.” 

The listening audience understood. He was one of them, bound to 
them in sympathy, anxious to help them as he had been helped. Many 
a man whom Mrs. Booth had never reached responded to “the Ser- 
geant'’s’ call. 

The measure of Mrs. Booth’s personal affection and admiration for 
Alexander Skelly was that she permitted her own children to cultivate 
his friendship. Charles Booth, as he grew up, became Captain Skelly’s 
devoted shadow. They called each other “pard,” and Charles often 
sat in Skelly’s office while he worked, went with him on visits, or pa- 
tronized shooting galleries with him in his free time. Early in the sum- 
mer of 1904 they took a New England walking tour together. 

The measure of Mrs. Booth’s professional trust in Skelly was dem- 
onstrated later in 1904 when she left him in charge of all her V.P.L. 
work for the summer. She was still far from strong and needed a long 
rest, so she and Ballington decided to take their children on their first 
visit to Europe, to meet the Mann and Barclay families. 

The Booths sailed on July 8 on the Celtic. Their departure was 
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not publicly announced, since they thought it best for the Volunteers 
if no attention was called to it. They went with easy minds, however, 
since Vice President Fielding and Secretary Merrill remained in 
charge of the regular work of the organization. They had a happy 
month of family reunions in England, chiefly with the Barelays and 
Manns. The Booths then climaxed their trip by a two week holiday 
in Switzerland before returning home at the end of August. Ballington 
did not see his father during this visit to England. To General Booth 
he was still an unmentionable traitor, as he also was to his sister Eva, 
who took command of Salvation Army forces in the United States 
that year. “The Consul,” Emma Booth-Tucker, had been killed on 
October 28, 1903, in a train wreck in Missouri. Since her funeral had 
been the occasion in New York of a-big Salvation Army gathering to 
commemorate her “promotion to glory,” Ballington had requested 
that he might meet with her family and Eva in private prayer before 
the public ceremony. The place and hour were set, but no one besides 
Ballington appeared except his fellow “deserter” Herbert. Ballington 
waited until he knew that the funeral was under way and then went 
home. Herbert rushed to the funeral, where he sat on the platform 
and twice begged to pay his respects to his sister on behalf of Balling- 
ton and himself. He was refused an opportunity to speak. New York 
newspapers carried the story of the gratuitous snub to the brothers. 
Nevertheless, Ballington, always conciliatory and no grudgeholder, did 
see Bramwell briefly and unofficially in London and expressed his sor- 
row over their sister’s death. 

When Charles Booth left school at Montclair Military Academy at 
sixteen to enter Hill School in Pottstown, Pennsylvania, he and Alex- 
ander Skelly corresponded at length. But late that fall, while Charles 
was away, his “pard” suddenly collapsed. The heavy Christmas work 
for prisoners’ wives and children was just beginning, and Mrs. Booth 
tried to persuade Captain Skelly to let someone else do it. She was 
afraid something was seriously wrong with him, though he protested 
vehemently that he was only tired. He would not give up playing 
Santa Claus, and the day before Christmas he delivered gifts in 
slum tenements in the midst of a snowstorm, catching a terrible cold. 

When Christmas and the cold were both over, he was obviously 
still so ill that the Booths insisted on sending him to Bermuda to rest 
in the warm sunshine. He went, but was too homesick for his work 
to enjoy a vacation; and he came back after two weeks. It seemed 
to Ballington and Maud that the stamp of death was on his face, and 
they persuaded him to enter the Presbyterian Hospital. An exploratory 
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operation showed hopeless cancer, and he had only a few weeks more 
in the Hope Hall home he loved. His funeral was held there on April 
26, 1905, attended by the Volunteers’ Headquarters Staff and the 
McAlpins, who had become very fond of him, and a crowd of two 
hundred Hope Hall “graduates” and sorrowing prisoners’ families. 
Colonel Pattie Lindsay, head of the Manhattan Branch of the V.P.L. 
sang; and Mrs. Booth conducted the Episcopal burial service, then 
walked as chief mourner behind the white casket—covered with the 
white standard of the Volunteers and a pall of white roses—to the 
Flushing cemetery within sight of the Hall. Asked by reporters after- 
ward why everything at the funeral was white, she replied. 

“I want to banish all thought of grief. We rejoice in the victorious 
end of a man who was faithful even unto death.” 

Perhaps Alexander Skelly, among Mrs. Booth’s many “boys,” was 
oftenest in her mind when she said, as she frequently did, 

“For just one man, all my work would be worth while.” 


CHAPTER 10) 


rg0oo to 1918 
—- HOUSE 
BUILT 
ON A ROCK 


The first few years of the Volunteers of America were naturally years of 
pioneering; the next years, up to World War I, a period of expansion 
and consolidation, not only of preaching and Sunday School activities 
out of doors and in mission halls, but of philanthropic work: here a 
fresh air camp, a rescue home for young women, or a,day nursery; 
there a home for out-of-work men, a working girls’ home, a hospital, 
or a transients’ shelter—whatever seemed most needed in a particular 
locality. Occasionally some spectacular event interrupted both the 
usual organization work and Maud and Ballington Booth’s lives. 

One was a disastrous fire near the New York Headquarters in the 
winter of 1903. The fire did not touch the Headquarters itself, but 
destroyed the adjoining buildings. The weather was so cold that 
huge icicles formed on the fire-fighting equipment, and hindered all 
the firemen’s efforts. It took two days to put out the blaze, and No. 
38 Cooper Square was flooded in the process. The Volunteer offices 
looked as if a combination of flood and cyclone had struck them, and 
Maud’s office was a total wreck. 

A more distant but greater catastrophe was the San Francisco 
earthquake and fire in April, 1906. Two flourishing Volunteer posts 
were wiped out, mission halls and living quarters alike. Colonel and 
Mrs. Walter Duncan and the other officers lost everything but the 
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clothes they wore. The Volunteer Children’s Home in San Francisco 
was too badly damaged to be longer used, though the children were 
not hurt. Adjutant William Hughes, in charge of Volunteers’ work 
in Los Angeles, tried three times to reach the city to help his fellow 
officers, but was turned back. Martial law forbade anyone to enter, 
and looters were being shot down. It was some time before Maud and 
Ballington Booth found out exactly what had happened; when they 
did, they held a meeting in the Knickerbocker Theatre to appeal for 
money for disaster relief. Their home for destitute children had been 
the only one in the San Francisco area, and business men in the city 
had pledged money to pay off its mortgage; but when it was destroyed, 
they too were ruined and could do nothing to help. 

“I want to go out to San Francisco with more money than I can 
carry, said Ballington Booth at the Knickerbocker meeting. “If Mrs. 
Booth didn’t spend so much time in Sing Sing,” he added laughing, 
“I might go. People all over the country ask me, “Where is your wife 
now?’ ‘In State’s Prison, I answer. ‘How many times is it that she’s 
been up? “Don't know, but she’s been there so often I believe she’s 
an old timer.” 

Both the General and Mrs. Booth were pleased with the response 
to their appeals. $2,630 was contributed, and in addition two wealthy 
friends each gave them a check for $2,500. William Hughes, who had 
meanwhile got a special pass into San Francisco, acted on faith 
and chartered a Southern Pacific passenger car to take thirty-three 
orphaned and abandoned children—some from the lost Home and 
others whom the authorities had picked up wandering about un- 
claimed after the disaster—down to Los Angeles. There he and his 
wife set up a new Home which still cares for children of that area. 

Not all the upheavals for the Booths and the Volunteers were 
so destructive. They had needed a new Headquarters in New York 
for a long time, for the old rented one was too crowded to be efficient; 
but it was January, 1907, before Ballington and Maud Booth felt 
able to take up the task of raising the money for their own building. 
Then, at the instigation of Mrs. Quincy Adams Shaw, Maud held 
a drawing-room meeting in Boston in the home of Miss Ellen F. 
Mason, No. 1. Walnut Street, to which were invited “men and women 
whose names are always to be found on the lists of those in closest 
sympathy with humanitarian efforts.” Mr. Shaw agreed to be treasurer 
for any funds which were contributed in answer to Maud’s appeal. 

After the meeting had made a start toward the financial goal Maud 
had set, she sat by the Shaw fireside with her friends talking the 
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matter over. Courtly old Mr. Shaw said to her, “Never fear, Little 
Mother; you shall have your Headquarters.” 

Not long afterward, she received a check from the Shaws for 
$100,000. It was the largest gift ever given her. Added to the smallest 
—the first dime!—and the other funds she and Ballington had raised, 
this made possible the purchase of a new building at 34 West 28th 
Street, into which the Volunteers staff joyfully moved in the early 
summer of that same year. It was their business home for Maud and 
Ballington for the rest of their lives. 

The Shaws’ idea in making their gift was that the money should 
be considered as an endowment for Maud’s prison work: the Prison 
League Department should purchase the Headquarters and rent it 
to the parent Volunteers organization, the rent then being available 
to Maud for her prison work. This was not carried out, however. 
The Volunteers did not pay rent, but the Prison Department was 
always assured of all the free space it required. 

Mr. Shaw, long frail, died the next year at the age of eighty-three, 
but Mrs. Shaw, who was sixteen years younger than her husband, 
continued to be Maud’s devoted friend until her death in 1917. 

Mrs. Shaw and Mrs. McAlpin were always especially dear to Maud, 
but it was only because they gave her help and sympathy in her work 
that she felt justified in spending as much time with them as she did. 
It was a staunch support to her to have General and Mrs. McAlpin 
always with her at the annual Sing Sing celebration of the founding of 
the V.P.L. each May, and to know that Mrs. McAlpin was taking an 
active interest in the V.P.L. men in Sing Sing when she was far 
away. It was a great grief to Maud to learn, while she was in the 
west on one of her many trips in 1908, that Mrs. McAlpin had died; 
and when, in 1912, Maud published her novel The Relentless Current 
under the name of “Maud E. Charlesworth,” she not only dedicated 
the book to Mrs. McAlpin but painted her portrait as “Mrs. McDonald,” 
one of the chief and most admirable characters. 

Adjustments in Maud’s work were frequent. In 1902, to her dismay, 
her secretary Jennie V. Hughes had to leave her. The daughter of a 
minister in Orange, New Jersey, Jennie had taken the post under Mrs. 
Booth at the age of eighteen and remained six years. Then her sister, 
married to a missionary in India, died, leaving young children to be 
cared for by their grandparents. Jennie went home to take most of the 
burden. About 1915, when the children no longer needed her, she 
went as a Methodist missionary to Shanghai. There, with Dr. Mary 
Stone (the American name of a famous Chinese woman doctor, a 
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graduate of Vassar and Johns Hopkins, who brought Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek into the world) she helped build Bethel Mission. It grew 
to contain a hospital, training school for nurses, another for mission- 
aries, an orphanage, a high school, and a beautiful church, with all 
the staff Chinese except for Jennie Hughes. Even with all the respon- 
sibilities of this new career, Jennie still kept in constant touch with 
Maud. 

Jennie’s place as Maud’s secretary was taken in turn by two sisters, 
Dora and Vera Marshall. Dora Marshall soon married Superintendent 
William Crowley of Hope Hall and went there to live. Vera Marshall 
stayed as Maud’s assistant for nineteen years. In 1952, retired in her 
old age to England from which her people had come, she recalled 
in a letter to Charles Booth the “Spiffy Spookers” to which they had 
both belonged—a highly secret organization of the youngest members 
of the Volunteers’ office staff in the first decade of the twentieth century, 
which used the colors black and white and a death’s head emblem. 
Some of Vera Marshall's duties, like going to Hope Hall to hang 
curtains, were far off the usual secretarial trail, but the Booths’ sec- 
retaries were always friends as well as employees. 

This was particularly true of Agnes Smith, who was commissioned a 
First Lieutenant in the Volunteers of America in the fall of 1905. A 
young girl, she had already served at Headquarters for twenty-three 
months, first as stenographer to Colonel Merrill, later as assistant sec- 
retary to Ballington Booth, after coming from business school in 
answer to an advertisement. She became chief secretary to Ballington 
Booth, and more and more useful to him every day she served. 

To Ballington Booth, his work as General of the Volunteers was 
his life. He took only rare and brief periods off for relaxation—for 
gardening and carpentering at Blue Point. He did not much enjoy 
sailing on Great South Bay, and Maud, who loved it, could rarely lure 
him into going with her. She first bought a small catboat; then, after 
a few years, a sailboat on which she and Theo and Charles and their 
friends travelled gaily back and forth. The boat soon led to the pur- 
chase of a little shack on Fire Island as a base for picnics, surf-bathing, 
swimming, and lazing on the sand in the sun. The only real drawback 
to Fire Island expeditions was that the island had a luxuriant growth 
of poison ivy, and Maud was extremely susceptible. But she never 
let that keep her away. 

Ballington had an adventure in the summer of 1905 which showed 
one of the great changes just beginning to take place in American 
life. By a mistake in schedules, he found himself in danger of missing 
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a boat leaving Cedar Street, which he had to catch to meet an impor- 
tant speaking engagement. He hailed an electric hansom, explained 
his plight to the driver, and asked if he could make it. The driver 
raced down the asphalt streets at breakneck speed—twenty to twenty- 
five miles an hour! 

Maud had chosen Hill School as a college preparatory school 
tor Charles after speaking there and being much attracted to the 
heads, Dr. and Mrs. John Meigs. Charles liked Hill School, but it was 
a different milieu than he was accustomed to, and in 1906 he became 
so nervous that he could not hold a cup without spilling its contents. 
The doctor advised his leaving, and his parents sent him for a long 
trip abroad. He had a relaxing tour in Egypt and some travel in Eu- 
rope, but he spent most of his time in England, where he did some 
studying. He spent six months there with the Barclay family, where 
his eight cousins ranged from five years to college age. With one of the 
musical girls he heard Sibelius’ “Finlandia” played at its presentation 
performance in London. He was enthusiastic about it, and so was the 
rest of the audience, which gave it a tremendous ovation and de- 
manded a repeat performance. When this was given, Charles and his 
cousin attended again. This increased his enthusiasm, and when he 
returned home to the United States, he told Frank H. Ahrens, of the 
People’s Symphony in New York, about it. Ahrens told him to get a 
score and he would look it over. Charles bought a complete score, 
presented it to the orchestra, and Frank H. Ahrens conducted its 
American premiere in Carnegie Hall. 

It was two years after Alexander Skelly’s death that Charles Booth 
returned from England restored in health. His mother needed help 
badly, and he went straight into his old “pard’s” office as Secretary 
of the Volunteer Prison League and his mother’s assistant at the age 
of nineteen. 

Whatever else occurred, nothing distracted Maud Booth for long 
from her prison work. In 1903, her book, After Prison—What? was 
completed and published. It was a study of prison problems as she 
had come to know them from the viewpoint of the men in the cells, 
and a plea that society give ex-convicts a chance for rehabilitation. 

She was able to report in it what her work had accomplished in its 
first seven years. To the seven state prisons in which she had inaugu- 
rated the V.P.L. in her first year, she had added Folsom, California; 
Columbus, Ohio; Fort Leavenworth, Kansas; Canon City, Colorado; 
Anamosa, Iowa; and Baltimore, Maryland. In all these prisons the 
V.P.L. was strong. Initial meetings had been held also in Lansing, 
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Kansas; Jackson, Michigan; Fort Madison, Iowa; and Wethersfield, 
Connecticut. Other prisons were begging her to come to them, but 
with the responsibility of raising funds for all the expenses involved, 
she was forced to postpone any new extensions for awhile. In that 
first seven years, nearly 14,000 men enrolled as V.P.L. members, and 
the number continued to grow rapidly. 

At least as early as 1903, Mrs. Booth began attending the annual 
meetings of the American Prison Association, for by 1904 she was 
already a member of the Standing Committee on Discharged Prisoners. 
She served later for many years on that committee, and as time went 
on she took part in many phases of the Prison Association’s work. In 
1912 she worked on the National Committee on Prison Labor, which 
made a comprehensive study of the employment of prisoners under 
private contract versus the “state use” system. The committee reported 
strongly for the latter in the book Penal Servitude which was edited 
by E. Stagg Whitin. In 1913 Mrs. Booth was President of the Prison 
Association’s auxiliary Association of Women Members. In 1918 
she was a national Vice President and served on the Committee on 
Probation and Parole. Repeating that committee assignment in 1920, 
she also was a member of the Executive Committee of the Chaplain’s 
Association and remained on that committee in 1921. In 1923 she 
served on the National Prisoners’ Aid Association Executive Commit- 
tee, and also on the Committee on Community Agencies and Delin- 
quency. For many of her later years she was a member of the Prison 
Association’s national board of directors. At the annual meetings she 
gave several papers, and was frequently a major speaker, as the annual 
Proceedings of the American Prison Association, which prints the 
speeches in full, show. Over the years there were few active prison 
administrators whom she did not know, or with whom she did not 
work. 

But Maud’s main interest was always in prisoners as individuals. 
She made a strenuous effort to keep her contacts with them on a 
personal basis. She thought of them not as problems or as “cases,” 
but as friends needing help, and she still continued to employ in 
her own home ex-prisoners difficult to place. Typical was her staff 
when Florence Barclay paid her first visit to the United States and 
to her sister at Blue Point in 1908. 

“Where did you get your servants?” she asked Maud. “Your colored 
butler is a marvel, and the housemaid and cook are not only efficient 
but remarkably considerate.” 

Maud laughed. “I wouldn’t tell anyone but you, Florrie. The butler 
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is our gardener, transformed by a white coat. He used to be a burglar. 
The other two were murderers.” 

Florence Barclay, dazed but undaunted by this first-hand glimpse 
of her sister's work, accompanied Maud on visits to Hope Hall and 
on a prison visiting trip during which she made addresses to the men 
with an appeal almost equal to her sister’s. 

Mrs. Barclay’s experience at Blue Point shows that Mrs. Booth 
helped women prisoners as well as men; but they were comparatively 
few, since time, strength, and limited funds forced Mrs. Booth to 
work only in state and federal prisons, where only small numbers of 
women were confined. 

Wherever Mrs. Booth went, the V.P.L. men made great preparations 
for her coming. Chapel decorations were made and arranged, special 
songs of welcome were written and rehearsed for the occasion, and 
poetry was composed in her honor. The men realized that she had a 
tremendous fund of genuine affection reserved for them, and they 
reciprocated. Many kept in touch with her long after they were out of 
prison or “graduated” from Hope Hall. 

“Skinny,” the ex-burglar, for instance, after holding his job with 
the McAlpin factory for some time, found a bride and asked Mrs. 
Booth to marry them. The ceremony was held in her office, with quite 
an aggregation of ex-burglars and pickpockets gathered for the occa- 
sion, so she tried to make it particularly solemn. When it was the 
groom's turn to answer the binding question, “Do you take this woman 
to be your wedded wife?” he vowed in a tone as grave as Maud’s: 
“You bet your life I do, Little Mother!” Mrs. Booth’s aplomb was 
nearly shattered, but no one else batted an eyelash. 

Skinny believed that friendship should mean mutual favors, and 
he gave Mrs. Booth any help he could after his working hours, particu- 
larly during the busy Christmas season. But though he adored her 
and was sure she must be right when she said that burglary was 
wrong, he never quite saw why it was wrong. It seemed to him that 
it did not hurt the rich to spare a little of their wealth—that is, until 
one night his own little home was broken into and his baby daughter's 
ring stolen. He rushed to tell Mrs. Booth about it, furiously indignant, 
and she laughed. Reluctantly, he finally managed to dredge up a grin 
himself. After he realized how much some of the things he had stolen 
in his early career might have meant to other people, he agreed with 
Mrs. Booth unreservedly. 

“Doc” Bliss, another of Mrs. Booth’s boys, must have had somewhat 
the same attitude as Skinny toward his life of crime, for at sixty-seven 
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this bank robber, ex-Confederate soldier, and reputed scion of a 
wealthy Kentucky family boasted that he had never robbed a poor 
man or shot a man except in battle. But on his deathbed in the Balti- 
more, Maryland, City Jail, he wrote to Mrs. Booth on August 17, 1904: 


My Dear Mrs. Booth: 

I don't think you have forgotten me, and you are the only person who has 
given me a kind word. I am very sick and don’t think I will get well, and 
I want to leave all I have to you. I want you to give me a decent burial and 
the rest is yours. I have a bank account at Home Savings Bank, 152 Monroe 
Street, Chicago, and a small account in the Eutaw Savings Bank in this city. 
I have $35 in the office of this place, and some fine personal effects, and 
will unto you an order on my banks. 

God bless you, Mrs. Booth. 

Yours very kindly, 
John B. King, alias “Doc Bliss.” 


The bank orders were included, along with the warden’s attestation 
of the signature, and brought Mrs. Booth about $500. 

Reporters in Baltimore, where the story of the will came out while 
the old man was still living, pestered him as to where he had met 
Mrs. Booth, but he would not say. Reporters in New York interviewed 
Alexander Skelly, who told them that it was probably in the Baltimore 
jail. That jail did have a Volunteer Prison League, and was indeed 
the only jail among the sixteen prisons, from coast to coast, in which 
the V.P.L. functioned in 1904. Captain Skelly explained: 

“Mrs. Booth had helped a man in Sing Sing, and later he went 
South. He got into the Baltimore jail and got in wrong, too. He ap- 
pealed to Mrs. Booth and she went to Baltimore to see him. As a 
result of her work the man was pardoned. At that time Mrs. Booth 
appeared before the Supreme Court of Maryland. The Court went 
into recess when the Little Mother appeared—the first time in history 
that court ever went into recess for a woman. The Chief Justice 
introduced her around. She was given the pardon to present to the 
man herself. The poor fellow was then desperately ill, and soon after- 
ward died, holding Mrs. Booth by the hand. She was deeply moved, 
and decided to admit the Bellevue jail to the Prison League.” 

This story was unusual not only because of the admission of a jail 
to the V.P.L., but because Mrs. Booth had acted to get a prisoner out. 
She always said in going into a prison that it was not her business to 
get men out, and she never wanted to rouse false hopes in that direc- 
tion. But on rare occasions, where an obvious miscarriage of justice 
was involved, she did what she could. 
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One such instance occurred because she faithfully kept a diary. A 
very stupid colored boy who had been in prison before was arrested 
for snatching a woman's purse in a Philadelphia department store. 
He was not caught at the time, but was arrested some days later and 
then identified by the woman and several other witnesses. In court 
he could not defend himself because he could not remember where 
he was when the crime was committed. After some months in prison, 
it occurred to him that he had been in New York at that time and 
had visited Mrs. Booth in her office, so he wrote to her. She remem- 
bered him very well, because the morning he had come to see her 
had been a sunny summer Saturday when she wanted to stay at Blue 
Point and go sailing. She had no office appointments, but reluctantly 
decided that she ought to go to the city anyway. This boy had come 
in and she had recorded the fact in her diary. After his letter came, 
she checked the date and realized that his visit had indeed occurred 
in New York just at the time when the crime was committed in Phila- 
delphia. She wrote to the judge and he granted a second hearing. The 
woman whose purse had been snatched still said the colored boy was 
guilty, and she maintained that the diary was just a trick to free 
him. But the entry was obviously in place, and the judge ordered him 
released. 

As parole laws became common, Mrs. Booth took more and more 
men on parole. Originally a life sentence meant that a man stayed in 
prison until he died, but after paroles for “lifers” became legal, Mrs. 
Booth received many such men. They desperately needed help, since 
they had usually lost contact completely with people and events out- 
side the prison..Mrs. Booths’ first and biggest group came to her 
in December, 1907, when she received fourteen men in one week in 
New York. The one who had been in prison the shortest time had 
served twenty-one years; the one who had been in the longest had 
served forty-seven. Those two were personally delivered to the Vol- 
unteers’ office on December 17 by Warden Frost from Sing Sing. 
Soon after, that same month, Mrs. Booth received twelve life-men 
sent to the Chicago Hope Hall by the Governor of Michigan “as her 
Christmas present.” 

This Chicago home, Hope Hall No. 2, had been opened a few 
months before After Prison—What? was published. There most of the 
men who came were on parole, and they would not have been able 
to get their freedom had not Mrs. Booth, or the Volunteers officers 
whom she trained to help her, sponsored them. As in New York, 
she and her helpers found work for the men, kept in touch with them 
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month by month, and usually had the pleasure of handing them their 
final discharge papers. 

In the first six years, over 3000 men passed through the Hope 
Halls at Flushing and Chicago. (This figure does not include V.P.L. 
members who left prison to go to family or friends.) Out of the 3000, 
about seventy-five per cent did well and made good; their histories 
were known. About twenty per cent were lost track of; some undoubt- 
edly succeeded and some unquestionably failed. But only about five 
percent were known to have returned to prison—most of them through 
trouble which began with drunkenness. Five per cent were enough 
to provide Mrs. Booth and her helpers with plenty of disappointment 
and heartaches; but considering that these were all men whom church, 
school, home, and society in general had failed to make good citizens, 
the percentage of successes through the V.P.L. was almost unbelievably 
high. ; 

Critics, however, looked for trouble—and helped make it. 


CHAPTER 1] 


THE RAINS THAT 
DESCENDED, THE 
FLOODS THAT CAME 
—-AND THE MILLION 
DOLLARS THAT DID NOT 


The Hope Halls had been in operation for nearly nine years—quiet 
and well-managed, and without a single complaint against them by 
police in spite of all the prophecies that they would be hotbeds of 
crime—when trouble struck Hope Hall at Flushing. Originally the 
property had been two miles from the city, with few near neighbors. 
But even when Mrs. Booth bought it, Flushing was growing; and two 
real estate men who tried to buy the property from her were quite 
resentful that she had acquired it before them and that she would not 
resell it. They were particularly angry when they learned its purpose 
and vocal in their objections. 

But as the Hope Hall men behaved well, criticism moderated as 
time went on. Many people still frowned on the Hall, but the men in it 
made some warm friends, and in general the community was tolerant 
of the experiment in its midst. Then suddenly a series of episodes 
awakened the opposition to violent antagonism. 

Three incidents were involved: First, Joseph Kennedy, who had 
never been a V.P.L. member but who had asked to come to the Hall 
from prison because he had nowhere else to go, sneaked out contrary 
to the rules and became intoxicated. Coming back, he mistook a 
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neighbor’s house for Hope Hall, and climbed up on the roof so that 
he could slip in through his window without being seen by the super- 
intendent. He was caught by the owner, one of the real estate men 
who had long been loud opponents of the Hall, and charged with 
attempted burglary. Although he had neither burglar’s tools nor fire- 
arms on him, he was promptly carted off to jail to await trial. 

About a week later, a feeble-minded fellow who had been at Hope 
Hall for a few days and then gone on to a job, left it, unknown to 
the Hall people, and determined to go back to them. On the way he 
stopped to sleep over night in a house under construction and set fire 
to it by accident. Little damage was done, but he was rushed back 
to prison. 

Then a third man, a Negro who had been at Hope Hall for only 
two days three months before, and like Kennedy was not a V.P.L. 
man but had been given refuge, got into trouble. He had gone from 
Hope Hall to a job without a recommendation and against the advice 
of the superintendent. He finally committed larceny in Flushing and 
was caught. 

The outcry against Mrs. Booth, Hope Hall, and ex-convicts in gen- 
eral began with the arrest of Kennedy, and grew to fever pitch with 
the other two arrests. The New York papers played up the story— 
and just before Christmas, when Maud Booth was publicly appealing 
for holiday contributions for prisoners’ wives and children! Some brave 
citizens in Flushing supported Mrs. Booth in her stand that, far from 
being a menace, Hope Hall had been a boon to the whole state because 
it had channelled into honest labor men who would have otherwise 
almost inevitably gone back into crime. But their voices were drowned 
out by the wave of resentment against Hope Hall. 

According to its opponents, crime had flourished in Flushing ever 
since Hope Hall was established there; women were not safe on 
the streets; and Mrs. Booth and her convicts must be driven out. 
Letters to the newspapers, a public mass meeting, and a Committee 
of Twenty-five to find some means to accomplish the ousting, all 
added to the uproar. 

Mrs. Booth made a spirited defense at first, branding her critics 
as “unchristian;” to which they replied that she had no right to malign 
them, for they were not calling her names! She was a good woman, 
God bless her; all they asked was that she go and do her good work 
some place else! 

When it became apparent that they would discuss no solution to 
the problem but that of getting rid of Hope Hall entirely—with no 
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objection to acquiring a valuable property for next to nothing in the 
process—Maud refused even to meet with the committee supposed 
to interview her. She did not intend to be driven out. 

One real estate man suddenly realizing during a protest meeting 
that nobody had ever suggested paying her anything for Hope Hall. 
It occurred to him that, with all the antagonism, she might like to 
move it if a fair offer were made. He suggested the deal to a New 
Yorker who owned forty acres near Hope Hall and who was anxious 
to make a suburban development in that neighborhood. As a result, 
Maud was offered $35,000 for the place. Since that represented $20,000 
profit over the $10,000 she had originally paid, and the $5000 additional 
which had been used in remodelling, she was glad to sell on condi- 
tion that she retain the premises until September. 

But Maud had not the slightest intention of giving up her Hope 
Hall idea, and while she looked around for a new home the one in 
Flushing continued to operate. Only one change was made: Captain 
Crowley replaced the officer who had been in charge during the 
upheaval, taking over as he had in the emergency after Skelly’s 
death. 

When Joseph Kennedy’s case came to trial about a month later, 
he was found not guilty of attempted burglary and congratulated by 
the jury. Though he had caused so much grief, Mrs. Booth allowed 
him to return to Hope Hall. Jarred into better behavior, he soon went 
to a job where he did well, as a letter to Mrs. Booth from his employer 
testified months later. 

In the six and a half years that Hope Hall existed in Flushing, 2,000 
men found a home there. In all that time the three men involved in 
this miniature crime wave were the only ones rearrested. 

In September, 1906, Superintendent Crowley and Dora Marshall 
Crowley moved with their charges to the new Hope Hall, “Meadow- 
brook.” It was a large, handsome house with extensive barns and 
outbuildings, set in about thirty-five acres of ground in Rockland 
County. The property was an old estate in a neighborhood of fine 
estates, high up on the side of South Mountain where the Palisades 
end, on the Cemetery Road north of Rockland Cemetery where John 
C. Fremont, the Pathfinder, lies buried. 

Colonel Walter Crafts, the treasurer of the Volunteers, bought 
the property for $15,000, but as soon as the residents of nearby 
Sparkill and Orangeburg heard that he had acted on Mrs. Booth’s 
behalf, protests began. The home had hardly been opened when, on 
September 17, the New York World came out with a scare headline: 
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HOPE HALL STORM CENTRE OF BURGLARY ZONE 
Housebreakers so Terrorize Rockland that a Protective League 
of the Villages is to be Formed 

ROBBERS GOT $100,000 IN LAST 16 MONTHS 
Burglaries began when Mrs. Booth’s Convict Home came from 
Flushing, L.I. 


This was timed—and her friends thought not by accident—to come 
out when Maud was far away on a long western trip. No wonder 
Ballington Booth was described as “throwing up his hands” when he 
denied the story to the interviewer. He added a few comments on the 
Flushing situation: “Why, sir, while Hope Hall was located at Flush- 
ing, there was scarcely ever a burglary or hold-up in that vicinity, 
whereas they have one there now every night. Indeed, I wonder 
that some of the worthy officers of Flushing don’t write to us and beg 
us to move back among them.” 

There was a tip-off to the truth in the World story, since it stated 
that the crime wave in Rockland County had been going on for six- 
teen months—during at least fifteen and a half of which Hope Hall 
had been in Flushing. Obviously the World did not expect its readers 
to indulge in mental arithmetic. The Nyack Evening Journal—Rock- 
land County Journal of the next day, however, issued an editorial 
entitled “Fair Play for Hope Hall,” saying that there was no proof 
that the crimes there were being committed by Hope Hall men, and 
that they should be considered innocent until proved guilty. For a 
short while the villagers in the little town where the Crowleys bought 
their groceries toyed with the idea of refusing to deal with their es- 
tablishment, but never took an active stand. After about a year they 
told Crowleys about it, and said they were glad not to have been so 
foolish, since they had learned to know and like some of the Hope 
Hall men. 

As for the men themselves, at least some of them felt enough genu- 
ine affection for their “home” to enjoy coming back on visits. They 
had annual reunions from 1902 on, at which thirty or forty “gradu- 
ates,’ accompanied by wives and children, usually joined the men 
in residence for a big turkey dinner. These were usually held in early 
summer, and baseball games between graduates and a Hall team 
were a feature of the celebrations, with Skinny usually the captain 
of the graduate team and Charles Booth filling in at any position where 
he was needed. Between 1902 and 1911, battles were fought on the 
diamond for a trophy cup. The graduates came out second best, 
seven games to nine. | 
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After one Hope Hall reunion, Mrs. Booth received a letter from 
a man who had passed through the home five years before. He wrote: 


My dear Little Mother: 

I write to let you know I enjoyed the anniversary celebration very much. 
How soon a man forgets the years of misery in the days of happiness. My 
wife was quite disappointed when I told her of the mistake I had made in 
leaving her in New York. How pleased she would have been to have met 
you on such a great occasion. The “boys” and their families all seemed so 
happy, and indeed it was a sight worth seeing. 

I have a deep feeling in my heart for Hope Hall “boys” and have often 
taken one into my home for a few days when he was out of work. Some day 
I am going to own my own home and realize what has been my day-dream. 

Do you remember that it was your confidence in telling the public that 
you would give them flesh and blood “facts” that made me resolve to be one 
of the “facts.” Well, I have fought the fight, and I have had a hard, even 
cruelly bitter struggle for the first two years. How much sweeter is the vic- 
tory! . . . You know I had to learn a trade since I left prison, and that 
it was B G—— [one of Mrs. Booth’s “boys,” a notorious burglar turned 
honest] who taught me the fundamental principles of this trade, at which 
I am now earning a living that only good mechanics can enjoy... . 


That man, in a comfortable home, happy with a wife who knew 
his past, had become by hard work and faithfulness the superintendent 
in a large plant. He was so changed in face and general appearance 
that, some time before he wrote this letter, a detective who had ar- 
rested him more than once in earlier years talked with him for several 
minutes before he realized who the man was. He had once been 
that hopeless, nervous wreck of a prisoner who had asked Mrs. Booth 
the terrible question, 

“Little Mother, is there any hope for me?” 

The men who passed through the Hope Halls were of all trades 
and occupations, from professional criminals who had never earned 
an honest living to lawyers and judges and other formerly highly 
placed and respected citizens. After the first years, because of the 
large numbers of men involved, prisoners on their discharge were 
asked to bring with them a letter of introduction from their chaplain. 
This served as a “pass” to Hope Hall. Waiters, coachmen, cooks, 
carpenters, gardeners, farmers, mechanics, day laborers, electricians, 
artists, musicians, all rubbed shoulders there. For them, and for 
others who did not come to the home, but needed a little help in get- 
ting started in normal life, Mrs. Booth provided such small helps 
as castoff clothing collected by the Volunteers to make the men re- 
spectable when they went job-hunting, and tools for work which was 
unobtainable without them. 
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The Hope Halls and other prison work were financed by Mrs. 
Booth in four ways: by fees from her lyceum and Chautauqua lec- 
tures, all of which she used for her prison work; by collections at 
church meetings where she spoke to arouse interest in prison prob- 
lems; by voluntary gifts or legacies from friends; and by a Main- 
tenance League. The Maintenance League consisted of supporters 
who promised to pay a set sum per year, from a dollar a month upward, 
to lessen Mrs. Booth’s burden in raising money. The Maintenance 
League fund came to about $3,000 a year—not much, considering 
the work to be done, but precious to Maud Booth because much of 
it came from “the boys.” The profit from the sale of the Flushing 
Hope Hall eased her financial burden for quite a while. 

In September, 1903, the Ladies Home Journal (whose editor, 
Edward W. Bok, was a great admirer of Mrs. Booth’s) carried inter- 
views with nine famous American woman, of whom she was one, on 
what they would do with a million dollars. Mrs. Booth had four 
projects: she would open Homes in each state for prisoners who after 
release could go out from them to seek work; endow funds to 
help the destitute families of prisoners; build laundries with day 
nurseries attached so that mothers could be near their children and 
yet earn a living; and build lodging houses where women out of work 
could find shelter, thus saving many from ruin or suicide. 

Though Mrs. Booth never got her million dollars, she did not let 
the lack of it stand in the way of trying to carry out these projects. 
The last idea had already been taken up by the Volunteers of America, 
and at various times and places was also taken up by other organiza- 
tions. Such lodging houses filled a real need for a time, but increasing 
opportunities for women to find employment outside their homes 
diminished the importance of the shelters. Up-to-date residences for 
young business women employed away from home now take their 
place in various communities, and in emergencies can take over the 
earlier function of caring for temporarily stranded girls. 

As for the first project, Hope Halls spread—though not into every 
state. They were established over the years in San Francisco; Chicago; 
Fort Dodge, Iowa; Columbus, Ohio; New Orleans; Waco, Texas; 
Walla Walla, Washington; and Hampton, Florida. Some were short- 
lived; others functioned for many years. Besides being responsible 
for the Hope Halls, Mrs. Booth arranged with Volunteers officers in 
other centers to receive ex-prisoners, one or two at a time, and help 
them to find work. 

It was humanly impossible for Mrs. Booth to supervise personally 
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all the thousands of released men and parolees entrusted to the Volun- 
teers’ care, but she continued to watch over several score each year 
personally, and the hard-working officers who represented her at their 
scattered posts did their best for the rest. 

Out of more than 60,000 men who were members of the V.P.L. in 
twenty-six state prisons up to 1912, about 7,500 had “graduated” 
from the four Hope Halls then functioning. Obviously these homes 
filled a great need. 

As for Mrs. Booth’s third idea, the only endowment for prisoners’ 
families which she ever achieved came through her own earnings from 
lecturing and writing. Most of it was distributed at Christmas time, 
in an effort to make the day meaningful and happy. 

The work began in October with ietters to prison chaplains, asking 
them to consult “the boys” to discover which had destitute families; 
letters to the press, asking the public for financial help; letters to 
mothers to find out children’s sizes; and letters to the friends who 
had helped play Santa Claus’s partner the year before. That work 
was routine, but when answers began to pour in, there was a rush 
of varied tasks. Mrs. Booth went on shopping expeditions for long 
lists of children. She and her secretaries visited families, sent out 
receipts and letters of thanks to generous friends, and unpacked 
barrels and boxes of clothing, toys, and dolls. They made out long 
grocery lists and ordered and reordered candy and stockings as the 
lists of families lengthened. Mrs. Booth’s part of the Headquarters 
became a jammed storehouse of barrels, boxes, and miscellaneous sup- 
plies. Besides relaying all the gifts of toys and clothing which poured 
in, she spent over $2000 on new garments—pretty dresses and heavy 
coats for the girls; sweaters, pants, and caps for the boys; layettes 
for babies, and whatever their mothers especially needed. As Christ- 
mas approached, Mrs. Booth and her helpers worked longer and 
longer hours, far into the night when other workers in that beehive 
section of the city had gone home, unpacking gifts and purchases 
and repacking them for particular families. 

A few days before Christmas, Mrs. Booth shipped off the last boxes, 
north, south, east and west. She still had to arrange and pack all the 
gifts for families in New York City, and those she personally helped to 
deliver on Christmas Eve. 

When the Volunteers’ express wagon had been packed full of boxes, 
and a barrel of dolls and a big washbasket of chickens had been 
propped on top of the pile, a chair was tied in the back for Mrs. 
Booth, and her two assistants on the expedition helped her up. Skinny, 
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who made this Christmas job a labor of love, took the reins and 
guided Jenny, the Hope Hall horse, through the downtown shadows 
of the cold East Side, while his helper stood by Mrs. Booth, holding 
on with one hand and steadying the big basket of chickens with the 
other. Through the biting winter wind they drove, jolting over the 
rough streets from one miserable tenement to another. Great was the 
excitement with which despondent mothers and sad-eyed, wonder- 
ing children received the dolls and toys, the warm clothing and 
substantial groceries which “Santa’s helpers” brought with them. 

“Christmas Eve” for this work meant the whole day before Christ- 
mas. As Mrs. Booth described the 1906 season, a typical one, she 
went out with the wagon in the morning and Vera Marshall went in 
the afternoon. Both were dead tired, and promptly came down with 
bad cases of grippe, which put them to bed. But Mrs. Booth’s Christ- 
mas work was still not over. She had arranged a Christmas program 
at Sing Sing for December 28, and managed to get there with Mrs. 
McAlpin and one of the McAlpin sons to aid in the festivities. The 
entertainment feature was the Dunbar Quartet, a splendid Negro 
group of singers whom Mrs. Booth had met on Chautauqua and who 
had offered to give her one of their “rest” days for a concert at Sing 
Sing. For the occasion the Warden had had a stage built, complete 
with footlights and curtains; and the Dunbar Quartet never had a 
more enthusiastic audience than the men from the narrow little cells 
of Sing Sing, who jammed themselves into the chapel for two enjoy- 
able hours. 

Mrs. Booth’s “Christmas work” for the families of men in prison 
varied from year to year in detail but not in essence. Even with all 
the public measures for various relief agencies which grew up as 
the century progressed, the need for it was never outgrown, during 
her long life. 

As for Mrs. Booth’s fourth idea about what she would do with a 
million dollars, it developed from the fact that in 1903 there was 
very little work outside the home available to women. For a mother 
who could not live away from her children in domestic service, 
laundry work was one of the few possibilities for self-support, and 
Mrs. Booth’s idea of a combined laundry and day nursery appeared 
logical. 

She tried it out in New York City, but not until some years after 
the Ladies Home Journal article appeared. The Volunteers’ Gazette 
of December, 1909, carried the “Story of Rainbow House” by Major — 
May Sprague, Superintendent. “Rainbow House,” (named for the 
Biblical rainbow of promise) had just been established at 139 East 
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28th Street in New York. It was a substantial house which had 
a nursery with clean white cots, toys, and a sandpile in the yard. 
Children could have refreshing baths and a good dinner there, “while 
in the clean airy laundry the mother works at the laundry which Mrs. 
_ Booth hopes her friends will be glad to send in for them to do. Charges 
moderate.” 

This venture was unsuccessful, and Mrs. Booth soon abandoned it. 
A new Rainbow House for the wives and children of prisoners, how- 
ever, was opened in the fall of 1911, on a lovely estate in Gwynned 
Valley, Pennsylvania. It was loaned to Mrs. Booth by Mrs. Quincy 
Adams Shaw’s daughter, Mrs. Henry McKean. It, too, was in charge 
of Major May Sprague, but mothers and children went there only to 
rest. Forty of them spent two months there that first year, some chil- 
dren gaining five or six pounds a week when they had enough to eat 
for the first time in their lives. Again in 1918 and 1914 the same fine 
estate welcomed summer family gatherings of very needy prisoners’ 
families. But the Volunteers were gradually acquiring several fresh-air 
camps, and these later took care of the same need, sharing their facili- 
ties with many other groups also. 

Maud Booth not only managed to live through all the activities 
connected with her many projects, but the condition of her heart, to 
Dr. Thompson’s astonishment, steadily improved. Except that her 
heart was enlarged by the strain it had been under, it seemed quite 
normal. She felt strong and well. 

Everything was serene in her family life. The General was healthy 
and energetic. Theodora, after attending a girls’ school in Montclair, 
attended National Park College in Forest Glen, Maryland, and 
emerged a lovely and poised young woman who worked in the clinic 
and began social service work for the free Volunteers Hospital in 
New York City— “A House of Help in a Neighborhood of Need.” 
Charles Booth, busy as his mother’s assistant in prison work at Head- 
quarters, married a beautiful New York girl, Naomi Bailey, in 1918. 
His bride went with him on a long Chautauqua lecture tour in the 
west that summer before they established their own home in New 
York. 

One loss in her family grieved Maud in 1914. Her sister Annie 
Mann, an invalid for some years, died in her English home, leaving 
behind her husband and a sixteen-year-old daughter. 

But almost at the same time, Maud welcomed her first grandchild— 
a little girl born to Charles and his wife, and named Audrey Charles- 
worth. The joy outweighed the sorrow, and happiness reigned in the 
Booth family. 


CHAPTER 1? 


“FOR GOD 
AND 
COUNTRY” 


Maud Booth’s patriotism was as militant as her Christianity. Balling- 
ton’s, if not so aggressive, was equally activist. The Volunteers of 
America stood “For God and Country,” and both were dear to their 
leaders’ hearts. They loved the United States all the more because 
they had cut themselves off from their English ties to adopt it. Even 
its symbols meant more to them than to many native citizens; the 
American flag was displayed with the Volunteers’ standard in their 
public meetings and hung in a place of honor in their own home. 
Their children were taught to treat it with the greatest respect. As a 
child, Theodora became quite upset when she saw a flag allowed to 
trail on the ground or to fly after sunset. 

When the European War began in 1914, it seemed far away to most 
Americans, but to the Booths, who knew the continent well, it seemed 
alarmingly close. When England entered hostilities, personal attach- 
ments were involved. Five of Florence Barclay’s children went into 
war service. Florence wrote to her sister of the German Zeppelins 
and Gothas which, London-bound on pioneer air strikes, passed over 
her home at Hertford Heath. On the night of September 3, 1916, five 
bombs were dropped near the rectory, and she and her husband and 
one of the girls narrowly escaped death. The yard was filled with 
debris and the house with broken glass and fallen plaster. Maud read 
the story with horror and indignation. 
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With her cousins’ example before her, Theodora Booth took up the 
slogan of “Preparedness” almost before it was coined. In 1915, with 
four girl friends to back her, and her mother to advise and encourage 
her in the undertaking, she organized the “Girls’ National Honor 
_ Guard.” Its purpose was “to uphold the national honor from criticism, 
the American flag from desecration, and those who represent it from 
personal disrespect.” Girls who joined were to be ready to serve their 
country either in peace or war, wherever there was disaster, need, or 
suffering. Each girl was to qualify by learning to do one useful thing 
well. 

The Girls’ National Honor Guard grew quickly. In Oregon, Florida, 
Georgia, Washington, Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, New Jersey, Illinois, 
Mississippi, Tennessee and Kentucky, as well as Texas and New York, 
girls studied first aid, worked in canteens, qualified as mechanics and 
chauffeurs, and cultivated Victory gardens in plots allotted to them. 

Their activities were already in high gear before the Red Cross 
began its national recruitment of women for all kinds of war services. 
By April, 1918, the Honor Guard had issued nearly 40,000 certificates 
of membership. 

The girls made up for their lack of money by their enthusiasm. One 
of their mottoes was “No red tape.” They did not compete with larger 
organizations, but helped them: raising money for the Red Cross, re- 
cruiting for it and for the Army and Navy, working as interpreters 
in the Signal Corps, assisting in radio and telegraphic work, serving 
in the Y.M.C.A. canteens, providing entertainments for servicemen’s 
hospitals, and sponsoring such local projects as the Coffee Car, which 
took hot coffee to the Naval Reserve Guardsmen on the New York 
bridges. 

As President, Theodora Booth worked at all the Honor Guard 
projects which her time could be stretched to cover. But she wanted 
to serve overseas. 

The death of Charles D. Stickney in March, 1916, was a great sorrow 
to the whole Booth family. Ever since Ballington and Maud had met 
him, the day after they landed in the United States, he had been one 
of their closest friends—a new brother to Ballington, who was cut off 
from his own, and a devoted “Uncle Charlie” to Charles and Theodora. 
He had supported the Volunteers generously with money as well as 
active interest. 

Shortly after his death, Ballington Booth made a trip west for the 
Volunteers. He wrote back one day to his wife: “I had a curious dream 
just before I waked this morning. Charlie stood before me as clearly 
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as in life, and said to me, ‘Maud is alone, where it is white, and she is 
weeping. Tell her not to weep for me; I am quite all right.’” 

That morning Maud had made an early trip to take the first spring 
daffodils to the Stickney graves. The ground was lightly powdered 
with snow, but Maud had knelt down to pray for Charlie, and as she 
prayed the tears fell on her folded hands. 

Mrs. Stickney had preceded her husband in death by several years, 
and his mother had died shortly before him. Maud was the chief bene- 
ficiary of his estate, principally that which had come to him from 
his mother. Through a curious legal quirk she also inherited in 1928 
part of the estate of his mother’s brother, a wealthy Bostonian who 
had died in 1887. Maud felt infinitely grateful to Charles Stickney for 
this gift of confidence in the Booths and their work, for it did much 
to relieve them of financial anxiety. 

Meanwhile, as war clouds gathered over the United States, The 
Volunteers of America went on with their usual work, and Ballington 
Booth was grateful for every day that the United States was able to 
stay neutral. Nevertheless, as soon as the United States entered the 
war, he arranged for an interview with Woodrow Wilson in the White 
House and offered a group of experienced Volunteers of America 
officers for service in France. President Wilson felt that enough organi- 
zations were sending personnel overseas and that the Volunteers could 
serve the war effort best by continuing their work at home, so General 
Booth and the Volunteers of America as an organization concentrated 
throughout the war on “Holding the Home Lines” with their services 
for soldiers and civilians. But 368 commanding officers and their asso- 
ciates left the Volunteers of America for active war service, and in the 
fall of 1918, Theodora went to France as a representative of the 
Y.M.C.A. For a time she ran a canteen for troops stationed at Bourbon- 
les-Bains near Nancy, and for a while helped nurse in Hospital 21. 
Maud Ballington Booth longed for overseas service too. 

The religious, educational, and entertainment work for the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force of World War I was the largest and most 
efficient welfare service organized up to that time. All phases were 
under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A., which, as the war progressed, had 
an increasingly difficult personnel problem. Trained “Y” workers in 
the United States when the war began numbered less than 2,000; 
all were sent abroad who could go, but the Army asked for more and 
more until finally 10,000 were demanded. The supply of trained men 
being rapidly exhausted, the Y.M.C.A. called for volunteer workers. 
These were intensively coached for a few weeks; obvious misfits 
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were weeded out if possible; and the rest were sent across the Atlantic 
to be storekeepers, theatrical agents, sports directors and librarians— 
all rolled into one—at the Y.M.C.A. huts scattered throughout the 
fighting areas and behind the lines. Y.M.C.A. officials kept on trying 
to find the best possible people to help with their work, and in the 
early fall of 1918 a cable came to Mrs. Booth from Paris, begging 
her to come to France as a speaker. 

She accepted joyfully. Helping with the Service Clubs and canteens 
which the Volunteers had opened in New York and Boston, and which 
were giving thousands of soldiers and sailors free entertainment, 
snacks, and beds, was not enough to satisfy her. Nor was “doing her 
bit” as a speaker for Liberty Loans. And she had already done what 
she could in the prison field to promote the war effort. She had carried 
on an active campaign for the patriotic use of prisons and prisoners 
(later reported in a Ladies Home Journal article, March, 1919), asking 
for 

1. Utilization of prisons for the manufacture of munitions; 

2. Transfer from prison of suitable men to jobs in munitions fac- 
tories; 

3. Removal from enlistment questionaires of the query, “Have you 
ever been in prison?” or its equivalent, which stigmatized men even 
after they had served their terms and, in effect, barred them from 
military service; 

4, The use in the armed forces of prisoners anxious to enlist, provid- 
ing they met certain tests and went out under well-defined conditions; 

5. Payment for war service done inside the walls on a market 
value scale. 

She had even pleaded with President Wilson and War Secretary 
Newton D. Baker, in an interview at the White House on June 8, 1918, 
that prisoners be allowed to volunteer for active military service, 
serve on an equal basis with other soldiers, and be granted amnesty 
for good records. 

Neither Federal nor state governments adopted her plans, but the 
surge of patriotism which welled up in prisons no less than in the 
rest of the country did make a favorable impression on the public 
and on officials. Prisoners sacrificed their own cigarettes to send 
them abroad to soldiers; they contributed heavily (in proportion to 
their resources) to the Red Cross and bought many war bonds. At 
least two governors, sympathetic with Mrs. Booth’s suggestions, each 
paroled from fifty to a hundred prisoners for immediate enlistment, 
thus noticeably raising the morale in their institutions. 
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Having done what she could at home, Maud Ballington Booth felt 
free for patriotic service abroad, and the “Y” invitation seemed heaven- 
sent. She was even glad that it had not come sooner, for earlier in 
1918 her son Charles had been desperately ill and she had feared 
to lose him; but he had begun slowly to recuperate. She regretted 
very much that he was not able to go into military service, but the 
thought of his illness made her realize the worry thousands of famil- 
ies were suffering over sons, husbands, and brothers abroad. 

Influenza was raging when she began her preparations to go to 
Europe, but she escaped it. She planned a quick western trip for a 
speech or two, but particularly for a farewell to her “boys” in Joliet 
before she left. She was bitterly disappointed when she arrived in 
Chicago and was met by the news that the epidemic had struck 
Joliet and all meetings were cancelled. 

Frustrated, she dashed back to New York, where she placed her 
prison work in the capable hands of a “Chief Secretary,” who appeared 
like manna from heaven. He was Alex M. Nicol, rich in experience 
in religious social work in Britain, and newly emigrated with his wife 
into the United States—the same Colonel Nicol who had been Bram- 
well Booth’s emissary in the days of the Ballington Booths’ resignation 
from the Salvation Army. He and his wife, having left the Army, re- 
newed friendly ties with Ballington and Maud Booth; and when Mrs. 
Booth planned to leave, it was to Nicol that she turned for help. He 
plunged fervently into the prison work, editing the V.P.L. page in the 
Volunteers Gazette, making prison visits and speeches, and carrying 
on dozens of personal interviews with prisoners. Mrs. Nicol worked 
day and night during the pre-Christmas season to help Mrs. Cooper 
and Mrs. Carlisle, Mrs. Booth’s long-time assistants, with the gifts for 
prisoners’ wives and children, so that they could be distributed as 
usual. 

Satisfied that her work was in safe hands, Maud Ballington Booth 
bought her own Y.M.C.A. uniforms and equipment, paid her own 
ocean fare, and even arranged to pay for her own maintenance in 
Europe, so determined was she to make a free gift of patriotic service 
to the country of her adoption in its hour of trial. To her the war was 
a genuine crusade: Battling the terrible Hun was fighting for justice 
against injustice, and for freedom against tyranny. 

In November, under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A.’s Entertainment 
Committee, she sailed from New York accompanied by the two 
young men who helped make up her program: Edward Parmenter, a 
clever impersonator, and Aubrey Peters, a fine tenor. The last person 
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to bid her goodbye was Skinny, who had come to be elevator man 
at the Volunteer Headquarters after the McAlpin factory was closed, 
and had stayed on to become Building Superintendent. He died while 
she was away. 

Mrs. Booth was seasick on the voyage and was glad to reach Eng- 
land. She expected to go straight on to France, but the Armistice 
had changed many Army plans, and an order had been issued that 
no more Y.M.C.A. workers were to be sent to France just then. Her 
group was stationed at Weymouth, close to Portland Harbour where 
all the ships coaled. 

Their first assignment was to give programs on several big battle- 
ships in the harbor, and Mrs. Booth also talked personally to all the 
sailors she could reach who went on “liberty” at Weymouth. She met 
them in the big canteen of the Y.M.C.A. where she helped to serve 
cocoa, and, as rain fell every day and all day, the place was crowded 
with all the boys who could squeeze in. 

Her group talks never came in the mornings, so she took as her 
morning setting-up exercise a walk around Weymouth, collecting 
young “gobs” who had gotten drunk, and taking them back to their 
ships. She would wash the blood from their faces if they had been 
fighting, and ask them how their mothers would approve of their 
conduct! 

She was able to slip away for a brief visit with her sister Florence 
and the Barclay family at Hertford Heath, and was glad to exchange 
the chilly rooms of her Weymouth hotel for an old-fashioned log fire. 
But she had forgotten the discomforts of English one-sided heating, 
with a hot sitting room and refrigerated bedroom, and she returned 
to Weymouth with a terrible cold. 

She reached Paris in December, the day before Woodrow Wilson’s 
arrival. She saw the sun break through the clouds just as the twenty- 
two-gun salute was fired to welcome him, and she joined the cheering 
crowds. All Paris kept holiday the whole day, with people filling the 
streets. They were gay and smiling, but not as noisy as an American 
crowd would have been. Many American soldiers and war workers 
were sprinkled through the throng out to help welcome Wilson, and 
an American uniform was all the introduction they needed to each 
other. They smiled and chatted and felt the uplifting, universal 
optimism that a great new day of justice and peace was dawning. 

In Paris, Theodora Booth joined her mother’s troupe as accompanist, 
and the quartet were soon sent on their way to their winter head- 
quarters in the ruins of Verdun. 
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The Verdun Y.M.C.A. was one of the few habitable houses in town, 
since the 603rd U.S. Engineers were stationed nearby and had patched 
it up. Mrs. Booth and Theodora were given a room upstairs with a 
tiny wood stove and two army cots. They had some boards for a 
dressing table and an ornate gilded mirror which a helpful engineer 
had “salvaged” from a wrecked French drawing room. (“Salvaging” 
was the great outdoor sport of all the soldiers quartered in the ruined 
city.) A strip of sacking between the cots protected the women’s feet 
from the splinters of the board floor, and a clothesline they had 
brought was suspended across the room for their wardrobe. The whole 
ensemble reminded Maud Ballington Booth of a Cherry Street slum 
tenement, but it was a castle of comfort in Verdun. 

Paramenter and Peters had to sleep in a dugout their first night, but 
the next day they discovered a little empty room at one end of the 
“Y” Headquarters, cleaned it out, and briskly salvaged some odd bits 
of furniture to make it habitable. Then they set about making an- 
other tiny room into a “ladies’ boudoir.” In the midst of this, rain, 
which had stopped for a day, began to come down all over the new 
arrivals through the roof. But their discouragement was not as great 
as it would have been had not some friendly Engineers promised to 
re-do the roof patching. 

That first night the officers came by for the entertainers in an am- 
bulance, and by the aid of their flashlights escorted them up many 
steps into a hall that had been opened up for social functions. The 
platform was small; the boys had to carry in chairs and benches to sit 
on; and it was cold—cruel, penetrating damp cold. When Ed Par- 
menter recited, his breath came out in frosty puffs. Mrs. Booth had 
to stop in the middle of her talk to put a cape around her, for her 
voice was breaking. She was dead tired and thought she spoke poorly 
—and Theo had worried about what her mother would find to say 
to a soldier group—but the audience cheered her. 

That first experience was typical of the conditions under which her 
troupe worked. She came to consider it a compliment to her grit that 
the Y.M.C.A. had sent a fifty-two-year-old woman to such a desolate 
spot. Miserable as their surroundings were, the entertainers found 
the audiences spirited and appreciative and Mrs. Booth would not 
have deserted them for the world. The three young people took dis- 
comforts philosophically and had a good time making new friends. 
Pretty Theodora, with her inexhaustible fund of funny stories, never 
lacked for some soldier anxious to make her life easier. 

Mrs. Booth had thought for a long time over what her message to 
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the boys in khaki should be. Before she left the United States, and 
while holding her last public meetings on prison work, she had been 
struck by the women who said to her after she had spoken: “How I 
wish I could go where you are going! I have a boy in France.” She 
thought of trying to gather the names and addresses of these mothers 
and watching for their sons, so that she could write back news of 
them, but the task was obviously impossible and she gave up the 
idea. 

Then she realized that she could work out the same scheme in 
reverse and serve as a connecting link between the boys and home. 
She knew they would be homesick, and her prison experience had 
given her insight into how to talk to lonely men. Moreover, in her 
journeys she had crossed the United States thirty-eight times, and 
she had travelled constantly on Chautauqua and lecture trips through 
state after state, visiting most of the big cities and many of the 
small ones. If anyone asked her where she came from, she could 
almost say, “From everywhere!” She made up her mind to take a 
touch of home to each individual mother’s son. And she planned to 
send back word of each soldier she met, at least as well as she could. 

She had a big book made, inscribed in gold The Mothers’ Book. 
It was to go with her everywhere and be a novel kind of autograph 
album. It contained thousands of removable pages, each divided into 
three spaces. In it any soldier could write his mother’s name and 
address and add a little personal letter to her. Mrs. Booth, with 
special permission of the Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, was 
the sole censor of the messages and allowed to cable them to Balling- 
ton Booth at Volunteers’ Headquarters. He saw to it that the mes- 
sages were promptly sent to each mother, with a covering letter from 
Mrs. Booth telling how she had met the boy. Mails were uncertain and 
late in the war zones at the time, so this proved a great service. Many 
mothers wrote to Mrs. Booth that she had sent the first word they had 
received since the fighting ceased, and they were unspeakably re- 
lieved to get news of their boys. As for the soldiers, the book gave 
her a personal contact with them that no amount of public speaking 
could have achieved without it. From her prison nickname and her 
Mother's Book, she came to be called “The Little Mother of the 
A.E.F.” and she was very proud of the title. 

Through the winter Mrs. Booth and her little company travelled 
from camp to camp and from village to village, through the deserted 
battlefields of the Argonne Forest and St. Mihiel. They served with 
the First, Second, Seventy-Ninth and Eighty-Ninth Divisions. Later, 
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from Headquarters in Koblenz, Germany, they went up and down 
the Rhine and Moselle rivers in the Army of Occupation—by that 
time provided with a car to transport them on special orders of Gen- 
eral Pershing. 

Their programs were given in all sorts of places and under many 
difficult conditions. The performers were usually cold and damp, but 
as their audience was ordinarily colder and damper, that was only 
a reason for being as cheerful as possible. Often only a few candles 
lit the stage; and once the only light came from a motorcycle lamp 
near the platform. When this gave out, too, the performance was 
only half over, so the entertainment went on in the dark, with a face 
in the audience occasionally made visible in the flare of a match 
lighting a cigarette. 

Often boys stood for two hours packed together to watch and 
listen in some barn or tent where they had not yet been able to fix 
seats or benches, but still they stayed eager and attentive. Sometimes 
in a barn with shell-cracked walls and a leaking roof the performers 
would look up and see boys seated on the rafters, their muddy boots 
swinging in the shadows. Sometimes the auditorium was a tent and 
very cold; sometimes a building with windows and sides out, and a 
leaky roof. Audiences averaged from seven hundred to a thousand 
a day—sometimes twice as many when two performances were given. 
Once the troupe had an audience of five hundred men and two 
hundred horses. 

Mrs. Booth estimated at the end of her war service that she must 
have talked to more than a hundred thousand men altogether. Always 
she tried to remind each one of the mother, wife, or sweetheart 
waiting for him, hoping he would come back morally better and 
stronger than he left. 

One night her group was giving its program in a tent just erected 
and still seatless. Some boys sat on the dirt floor in front of the plat- 
form, while others stood packed behind them so far back that their 
faces were indistinguishable in the shadows. A few candles were 
stuck around the improvised platform as footlights. It was so cold 
that the performers were in heavy coats and rubber boots, and the 
soldiers wore their overcoats and caps, but everyone had a good 
time. Mrs. Booth noticed especially a tall, good-looking boy sitting 
near the platform, who kept his eyes glued on her face even when she 
was not speaking. After the show was over, and the boys crowded 
around her to write in The Mother’s Book, he made his way to the 
smoking little stove where Theodora was warming her hands. 
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“Say,” he said, “Your mother looks just like my mother! She has 
the same figure; she is just the same height; her hair goes just the 
same way. She even has the same facel” 

“Aren't we lucky?” Theo asked. 

“Sure are,” said the boy. “Say, has your mother got freckles on her 
nose? My mother has.” He was so serious about it that Theo stretched 
a point and said hastily, “Yes, one freckle’—her mother acquired a 
deep tan every summer. The boy promptly wormed his way through 
the crowd to get close enough to check. When Theo told her mother, 
Mrs. Booth said, “I wish I could have grown a whole crop of freckles 
for his benefit!” 

When Mrs. Booth spoke, she often said, “I want you to forget my 
face, see your mother’s face. Forget my voice, hear your mother’s 
voice! I bring you a message from the one you love.” One of the 
funniest but most touching moments of her whole trip occurred when 
a big Negro soldier came up to her after her talk, and with tears 
running down his cheeks, gripped her hands and said, “You look 
like my own mammy! You done talk just like her, too!” 

Night after night when the climax of the evening came, eager boys 
crowded around to write in The Mother's Book. Mrs. Booth had ex- 
pected to lay it on a table and to hand out indelible pencils one by 
one for the writing. That scheme was impractical, for boys came 
up to her by the dozens, and all she could do was divide the sheets 
and scatter them around. Sometimes the boys knelt in the mud, 
writing on benches near the footlights of the stage. There was always 
a row writing on top of the piano; another leaning their papers against 
the wall. Sometimes boys rested their notes on the backs of comrades 
ahead. Once Mrs. Booth noticed a Colonel writing on the corner 
of the platform and a doughboy besides him asking over his shoulder 
how to spell a word, differences in rank forgotten. 

As official censor Mrs. Booth had to read their messages, but she 
never found any with censorable criticisms or information about 
army affairs, and she never refused to send but one. It was a tall 
story which she knew was false, on the “We are wallowing in seas of 
blood” theme. She called the writer in and gave him some good advice 
about not sending lies home to worry his parents. 

One night an embarrassed boy hovered around shyly, hesitating 
to hand her his letter, and finally said: “You know, it’s good to be 
able to write something that is not going through ordinary channels 
to be read by my officers.” 

Mrs. Booth thought she had better take special pains to read his 
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letter, so she folded it in such a way that she would recognize it. It 
turned out to be just a simple expression of affection, but Mrs. Booth 
understood what the young soldier had meant when she saw the sig- 
nature: “Your baby boy.” 

Some time later Mrs. Booth received in her mail from home a let- 
ter from this boy’s mother, telling her how much his note and Mrs. 
Booth’s covering letter had meant to her. She wrote: “I have given 
four boys to my country. Two of them lie buried in France, one is 
sick in a French hospital, and the one you saw was my baby boy, only 
nineteen the day he wrote to me.” — 

Sometimes the link with home was a sadder one. A mother wrote an 
agitated letter to Mrs. Booth at Verdun, asking her to get in touch 
with her son who had last been heard of there. His regiment was 
still stationed nearby, and Mrs. Booth made inquiries. She found 
that he was a brilliant young officer who had been killed on one 
of the last days of fighting. For some reason his family had received 
no notification. Mrs. Booth hunted for hours on the battlefield where 
he had fallen until she found a forlorn little wooden cross marked 
by his name. On his grave some snowdrops were blooming. That 
night, before she spoke, she wrote to his mother, enclosing the little 
white flowers. The response of that mother and of hundreds of others 
who wrote to thank her for word of their sons made her feel that her 
nickname of “Little Mother of the A.E.F.” was not wholly undeserved, 
for she had truly been a link between homesick boys and their families. 

There were few opportunities for heroism in the Army of Occupa- 
tion, but one winter day, on the banks of the Moselle river, Mrs. 
Booth and Theodora saw a young American officer attempt, at the risk 
of his life, to save a drowning aviator who had been plunged into 
the water by the crash of his plane. The rescuer was an engineer who 
had served in the Argonne and had been three times cited for bravery. 
Mother and daughter rushed to commend him as soldiers nearby 
dragged him half frozen from the icy water. 

Theo remained at work in Europe for some weeks longer, but 
Mrs. Booth and the two young men came home in late April on the 
transport Prince Frederick William. Mrs. Booth was asked to speak 
on shipboard and gladly agreed. When she discovered, however, 
that only officers were to be admitted, the commander heard a bomb- 
burst of righteous indignation. Military rank was necessary in battle, 
but the men on board were all coming back to civilian life; they had 
all been taught that they were fighting to make the world safe for 
democracy; and they were all equal in the sight of God! If the plain 
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doughboys down in the bottom of the ship could not come to the 
salon, she would go to them. But shame on officers who flaunted their 
rank! Had they never heard of democracy? Or Christianity either? 

The enlisted men were invited to the meeting! 

Mrs. Booth rushed home to the General and a few days rest, but 
speedily returned to public life. On “Mother’s Day” she had a tri- 
umphal welcome home in Boston. She arrived there the day before, 
to speak in the afternoon at a newsboys’ rally on behalf of the Victory 
Liberty Loan from a platform erected against Old South Meeting 
House. Thousands blocked Washington Street in their effort to hear 
her, and many behaved like proper Bostonians: They bought bonds. 
On Sunday morning, Mrs. Booth spoke at Charlestown prison, where 
the boys cheered her return. But her biggest welcome came later that 
day at Tremont Temple, where, in spite of rain and wind, a great 
crowd filled the building to hear her. 

Mrs. Booth wore her Y.M.C.A. uniform and spoke on “A Mother’s 
Influence on the A.E.F.” She told the audience that the war was won 
in large part by the mothers of America, for they had trained their 
sons to fight for honor and righteousness with such courage that they 
were able to overcome all obstacles. At the close of her address the 
whole audience, even the blasé reporters, rose to join in the pro- 
longed applause. 

“Mother’s Day in Boston was ‘Little Mother’s’ Day,” one of the 
newsmen summed up his account. 

But the homecoming Mrs. Booth looked forward to the most was 
the twenty-third anniversary meeting celebrating her work at Sing 
Sing. The first old friend to greet her there was Principal Keeper 
Healey; they smiled, laughed, and reminisced as if she had been 
years away. “I can remember when you first came up the river!” 
said the P.K. 

“That was the day of the lockstep——” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“And the stripes, and the old cell block, and 
ticeably, “———a number of other things.” 

“Yes, ma’am; you are quite correct!” agreed the P.K., and told her 
how things had been changing. 

Mrs. Booth met the new warden, Warden Brophy, and as he took 
her through the big dining hall to the large assembly hall, they were 
both cheered lustily. There was certainly a better spirit in the prison 
than when she made her first visit. 

She had persuaded Parmenter and Peters to go with her, and they 


” she paused no- 
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put on a typical A.E.F. entertainment for the men in Sing Sing before 
Mrs. Booth told them about her adventures abroad. 

The weekend after the Sing Sing meeting, Mrs. Booth took a fast 
train for Chicago, spoke in the Women’s Prison chapel at Joliet on 
Saturday night and to the men on Sunday morning; she made two 
speeches in Chicago that evening, one at Orchestra Hall to an audience 
of 3,500 and another afterward at the Church Club in Wilmette. The 
next two weeks she lectured in a different city every day, travelling — 
each day and on several nights. When she reached the prison in Colum- 
bus, Ohio—almost at the end of her trip—a little platform had been set 
up for her in the corner of the prison yard, draped with the Stars 
and Stripes and the white V.P.L. standard. The entire prison popula- 
tion of 1,700 men sat on the grass and stones for her meeting, while 
members of the State Prison Board looked on and Warden Thomas 
emphatically endorsed her work. Next day she was to lecture in Mans- 
field, Ohio, and the Superintendent of the Reformatory begged her 
to speak to his boys. They had just built a new dining hall and this 
was turned into an assembly hall for her visit, the 1800 boys bringing 
in their own chairs. They applauded so long after she sat down that 
Mrs. Booth wondered if they thought she should give an encore like 
a stage star. She had to go on from the Reformatory to the largest 
church in town for her night lecture; and then, at 1:30 a.m., she made 
her way to the deserted depot and climbed aboard an east bound 
train. She jolted homeward so tired that all the next day she could 
neither read nor write, but sat propped up half-asleep, thinking of 
all the prisons she had not visited. 

Yet in spite of the weariness such trying travels involved, Mrs. 
Booth not only endured but thrived on them, month after month 
and year after year. 

The big reception given by the Volunteers of America for the 
soldiers, sailors, and marines who arrived at the port of New York 
in mid-June—an entertainment at the Amsterdam Opera House, with 
state and city officials present and the Fort Slocum military band 
providing music—was a reception for Mrs. Booth as well. She enjoyed 
the big bouquet of American Beauty roses which the A.E.F. boys 
presented to her and gave an entertaining account of some of her 
adventures in France. But the celebration was really for the young 
people, and it was a bit of an anticlimax for her. She was already 
back in harness, and her chief concern once more was her boys of the 
VPs 

She had abandoned in Europe the unquestioning optimism for the 
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future which had pervaded Paris and her own heart when Wilson 
arrived for the Peace Conference. In France and Germany she had 
sensed seething hatreds which foreshadowed trouble, and she was 
glad to be back in her own country attacking problems which, how- 
ever difficult of solution, she understood. 

Nevertheless, she always kept a very warm corner of her heart for 
her war comrades. When the Women’s Overseas Service League 
was formed, she was one of the first to join; and for a long time she 
was not only an active member but also a member of the Advisory 
Committee of the New York unit. She was the principal speaker at 
the League's first Armistice Day reunion luncheon. She was also 
its spokesman on a much more dramatic program on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 26, 1936, when General Pershing, her old friend, lay at the point 
of death in Tucson, Arizona. The Women’s Overseas Service League 
was holding its fifth annual radio reunion that day, with a national 
hookup over NBC. Mrs. Booth spoke, alert to the possible flash of a red 
light which was to signal that she should announce Pershing’s death. 
The light did not flash, and she ended with a prayer for the General’s 
recovery. Pershing lived ten years longer, to be a senior counselor 
through World War II. Mrs. Booth rejoiced over this extension of his 
career, for she admired him. 

The 13th Engineers, who had helped make her welcome at Verdun, 
made her welcome again at their reunions in the United States, and 
in 1947 they elected her an honorary member. 

Those were happy associations. Another was with the Disabled 
American Veterans. When the D.A.V. held its national convention 
in Columbus, Ohio, in 1937, Mrs. Booth happened to be in the city 
to visit the prison, and the officers asked her to speak. She made such 
a hit that they persuaded her to come back to their next five conven- 
tions, and in 1941 officially adopted her as the “Little Mother of the 
D.A.V.” She never afterward missed one of their reunions unless her 
health made it impossible for her to attend. 


CHAPTER 13 


THE 
FAR-REACHING 
VOICE OF 
THE UNWEARIED 
TRAVELLER 


Almost from the beginning of her prison work under the Volunteers 
of America, Mrs. Booth began to combine her prison visits with 
public lectures on prison problems. Her travels took her far and wide, 
usually on many short trips and one transcontinental journey every 
year. 

Strenuous as these trips were, she found them a relief from the 
constant pressures of her office and home, and she always maintained 
that they rested her. At various times when her health was poor, she 
was prevailed upon to take a young secretary to watch over and help 
her. From these journeys she usually returned restored in vigor with 
a secretary worn to a frazzle; so she ordinarily insisted in later years 
on doing her travelling alone and unimpeded. 

As “The Little Mother of the Prisons,’ Maud Ballington Booth 
became one of the headliners of the Redpath Chautauquas, and com- 
manded as good fees as anyone of her time. This money she turned 
over immediately into her Hope Hall funds, for the burden of financing 
the Halls fell on her; and sometimes funds were so badly needed that 
she dipped into her inherited capital to supply them. 

Her early harsh experiences with hostile audiences in France, 
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Switzerland, Sweden, and England in the evangelistic work of her 
youth had taught her consummate skill in reaching and holding listen- 
ers. She drew great crowds wherever she spoke, even in the small 
Chautauquas of the rural Middle West. Crowds of 2,000, 3,000, 4,000, 
even 5,000 or more gathered to hear her. Without any mechanical 
or electronic aid—unheard of in the Chautauqua days—her magnificent 
voice reached out and held her audiences without apparent effort. 
Though her tones were penetrating, they were not harsh or rasping, 
but soft and musical, with great variety as they ranged through pathos 
and humor, shame and pride, despair and abounding, uplifting faith, 
according to her subject. She was the only woman who could compete 
in drawing power with such notable orators as William Jennings Bryan, 
Senator Albert J. Beveridge, and Russell Conwell of “Acres of Dia- 
monds” fame. 

James Albert Winans, in Public Speaking, a college text of the 1920's, 
said of her, 


One of the greatest feats I have ever known was when Mrs. Booth held 
for two hours and a quarter the close attention of an audience at Cornell 
University, an audience surfeited with lectures. True, her story of work in 
the prisons was fascinating, but a touch of the forced, unnatural manner 
affected by some speakers would have sent us to boredom in half the time, 
nor could she have held us had there not been in her delivery real power. 


And George H. Doran, in Chronicles of Barabbas, discussing travel- 
ling evangelists he had known, said of Mrs. Booth: “She was the most 
finished, graceful, accomplished and winning speaker I have ever 
heard from any platform.” 

A few small mannerisms marked her speaking. French, the language 
she had first learned as a baby, had given her an occasional faint hint 
of an accent, particularly in a rolling “r’; and English—British Eng- 
lish!—usage always determined a few of her words and phrases. But 
these only gave her words an attractive individuality. 

A more distracting characteristic arose from the habit she early 
developed of wearing a long scarf. She had wanted to protect a raw 
throat on a drafty prison platform and wrapped a scarf around her 
neck for that utilitarian purpose. She chose a yellow one—yellow was 
always her favorite color because it spoke of sunshine. Afterwards, 
one of the men said to her, “I wish you'd always wear that scarf, 
Little Mother; it’s the first bright thing I’ve seen in years.” So she 
always did wear it, or one like it, to brighten her dull gray uniform 
when she went to prisons, and she acquired the habit of playing with 
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it. She would appear with it draped over her shoulders, but before long 
she would wrap it around her neck by tossing one end over her shoul- 
der. It would fall back, and she would toss it again. These interludes 
in her meaningful, sweeping gestures became so unconscious with her 
that the audience rarely noticed them either; but in her later years, 
after trying a time or two to address an audience without wearing a 
scarf, she found that the lack of it bothered her. “I can’t speak prop- 
erly without it,” she said. 

But it was not her voice or manner which created her essential 
charm. This lay chiefly in the illustrations she used for her message, 
for every speech she made had a fundamentally spiritual appeal. Her 
stories were simple ones, but they were powerful parables from 
nature or common human experience. 

“It must be fifty years since I last heard you speak,” said Professor 
John Pitt Deane, head of the Bible Department of Beloit College, after 
she had spoken in the college chapel in 1943. “But I still remember two 
of the stories you told.” 

“What were they?” Mrs. Booth inquired. 

“The story of the broken-legged lamb, and the little boy who 
cried to have his tears wiped away,” replied Professor Deane without 
hesitation. 

“I remember those, too,” Mrs. Booth smiled. “That little boy is a 
grandfather now.” 

She learned early that she spoiled the effect of a speech if she told 
the same stories twice in one place. As she had many return engage- 
ments, she made it a practice to keep a notebook listing each speak- 
ing date, in prison and out, with the illustrations she used for each 
one, so that she would never repeat her stories. She kept continually 
watching and listening for effective new parables. 

In her public lectures, she illustrated her prison themes by stories 
of her “boys.” In her prison talks, however, she preferred homely 
analogies from nature. One of her favorites was the story of the scrub 
oak. When heavy frosts come, and the other trees drop their leaves, 
the scrub oak still clings to its foliage. At first the leaves are red; 
then as the weather grows more severe they lose their color and turn 
brown. Finally they dry and wither, but still they cling on. It is only 
when spring comes and the sap begins to rise and new leaf buds to 
grow, that the old leaves are cast off the trees. Men in prison, Mrs. 
Booth told them, were like the oaks. They could not expect to have a 
new life if they clung to the old leaves of bad habits and evil compan- 
ions. But if they earnestly asked God for His help, His spirit would 
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rise like sap in their hearts, and good, new, kindly, helpful, honest 
habits would push their way into the man’s daily life like new 
leaves, cast off the old, and surround him with new opportunities. 

“I am so glad that you never mentioned the Prodigal Son,” a Col- 
orado prison warden once said to Mrs. Booth after she had addressed 
his men. 

“Why do you say that?” she asked curiously, remembering her long- 
ago letter from the men in San Quentin. 

“We have had visiting ministers preach in the chapel every Sunday 
for six weeks,” the warden told her, “and every single one of them 
took the story of the Prodigal Son for his text!” 

“I never talk to men in prison about the Prodigal Son,” said Mrs. 
Booth. “But I often talk to people outside about the Prodigal Son’s 
older brother. You remember that when his father forgave the prodigal 
and took him back and gave him another chance, the elder brother 
was angry and sulked and refused to have anything to do with him. 
All too often that is the attitude of the people outside, and it is not 
one to be proud of or to cultivate.” 

Like every other speaker, Mrs. Booth won the sympathy of some 
audiences more quickly and deeply than others. But the only occa- 
sion on which she felt that she had been an utter failure was on a 
Chautauqua date at Springfield, Kansas, one summer afternoon. She 
could not make the people laugh, or frown, or weep. They simply 
sat and looked at her. She blamed herself bitterly until that evening. 
Then, being unable to get a train out until late, she attended the 
evening program by a noted impersonator. His clever acting got no 
response from the audience either. Mrs. Booth sat in the front row 
and laughed heartily at his antics; but every time she laughed, or 
tried to start applause, the people around her stared at her disap- 
provingly until she subsided. 

While she was waiting for her train in the station, the impersonator 
came in and they both agreed that they had never had such a lifeless 
audience. The sooner they could shake the dust of Springfield off their 
feet, the better pleased they would be. Even when they found that 
their train was two hours late, they settled down to wait in the station, 
too disgruntled to go back to the hotel. 

Years later Mrs. Booth met the impersonator at a dinner and they 
recalled that evening. But the impersonator told her that he must 
have made a better impression than he had thought, for he had been 
called back twice. He had come to the conclusion that the Springfield 
people simply did not know how to show it when they enjoyed a 
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performer. Then Mrs. Booth felt more deflated than before, for she 
was never asked back. 

By far her most unpleasant Chautauqua experience was also in 
Kansas, at Smith Center. She thought it was the hottest place that 
she had ever been in; and she changed her clothing completely three 
times in the one day she was there, because it all rapidly became 
wringing wet with perspiration. The Chautauqua was held in a clearing 
in a wood on the edge of town. There was no building, only a bare plat- 
form raised above the audience on their benches. 

She was to speak at night, and a single arc light was turned to 
shine down on the platform. It attracted millions of bugs. Mrs. Booth 
wore a white dress, and was soon liberally polka-dotted with crawling 
black spots. Some insects got in her hair, some in her sleeves, some 
down her neck, and some up inside her petticoat where she could 
not reach them at all. Some she swallowed. Then she wanted a drink, 
but the glass was wriggling with bugs and so was the pitcher. There 
were not only tiny varieties; many were big buzzing June beetles. 

When she had struggled through her speech—her gesticulations fre- 
quently adding interest but not enlightenment—the platform com- 
mittee told her, “After this we will have two arc lights at the sides of 
the platform. We were just trying out this one tonight to see how it 
worked.” 

She picked bugs out of her clothes all evening after she got back 
to her hotel, and when she boarded her sleeper at the next town, 
she found that she had carried several more with her into her berth. 
She had to spend a long time hunting them down before she could 
finally sleep. 

One of her earliest experiences in St. Louis was almost as bad, 
though she was only passing through. She had to spend a part of the 
night between trains, and the old station in the late 1880's was only 
a big shed. It had iron benches with iron arms between the seats, 
specifically designed to make it impossible for anyone to stretch 
out and sleep. Several people had travelled there all the way from 
New York together, and they had a fellow feeling. While most of the 
party drooped in their seats trying to nap sitting up, the others stayed 
awake to drive away the insects and the rats. 

“I've always wondered what those insects were,” Mrs. Booth said. 
“I never saw them before or after that. They were about the size of 
a ship’s cockroach, with a hard body almost a mustard color. There 
were hundreds of them, and of the rats. Perhaps the rats were eating 
them. At any rate, the rats kept waking up the sleepers by running 
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across their feet, or by the noise of the thump they made when they 
landed after a jump. I was glad when St. Louis got a new railway 
station.” . 

She had happier associations with the Union Station in Chicago. On 
one of her earliest trips there, such a helpful redcap took care of her 
that she asked for him on her next journey through. They became 
quite friendly, and thereafter she always called for him. After a number 
of years, he became ill with pneumonia and had difficulty making a 
recovery. When Mrs. Booth discovered this, she offered to pay for a 
two weeks stay at Atlantic City as a rest holiday for him if he could 
arrange a leave. The railroad gave him the leave and a pass, and the 
vacation restored him wonderfully. He told Mrs. Booth afterward 
that he had a glorious time, and, since he was a devout Irish Catholic, 
he had prayed for her every day at the nearest church. 

Evidently other patrons than Mrs. Booth appreciated his qualities, 
for he was eventually made head usher at the station. He still in- 
sisted on looking after her personally when she came through, how- 
ever. His only son was killed in World War I, the day before the 
Armistice, and the shock killed him. But he “willed” Mrs. Booth to his 
brother-in-law, who had worked up under him and who eventually 
became head usher in his place. The brother-in-law gave standing 
orders that he was to be called whenever Mrs. Booth appeared. He 
would not check her bags, but insisted on carrying them to his private 
office and locking them up safely there. Once he even held a through 
train for half an hour to enable Mrs. Booth to make a connection. 
Altogether, the two brothers-in-law took care of her for nearly fifty 
years. 

She enjoyed the new friends she made while travelling, but she 
missed her two children and husband at home and inquired anxiously 
for letters from them at each postal address she had given them. 
Ballington Booth always arranged his affairs so that while his wife 
was away he could spend more time than usual with the children. 
To Theodora he was unusually close, and she loved to do things with 
him. He played games with Charles and his friends with intense en- 
thusiasm, and he had the art of making these games seem wonderful 
to both sides, win or lose. He conveyed the idea that sport was what 
counted, and the youngsters always gave him a rousing welcome be- 
cause he added to it. 

For her part, Maud sent almost daily letters home during her 
wanderings, and she watched for things of interest about which to 
write to the children and also for things which she could send to 
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them. The year that Charles was in sixth grade at Montclair Military 
Academy, his class studied the geography of the United States. Mrs. 
Booth made an especially far-ranging trip that year, and she collected 
exhibits for the young geographers wherever she went: copper ore 
from Montana, silk worms from California, a trap-door spider from 
New Mexico, bolls of cotton from the south. A whole cabinet at the 
school was set aside for these displays, and the constant arrival of 
new treasures kept the students’ interest high. 

On her return from one journey in 1918, Maud Booth expected to 
be met by her husband in Grand Central Station. Not seeing him 
anywhere, she started toward a cab somewhat worried—with Balling- 
ton Booth laughing just behind her. She had walked close by him in 
the crowd without recognizing him, for in her absence he had shaved 
off the mustache he had worn during all the years she had known 
him. For the rest of his life, he was clean-shaven. 

Sometimes, while Theo was growing up, her mother would take 
her on a trip as a special treat. One of Theo’s school friends accom- 
panied them both on a jaunt to New Orleans, and the trio reached 
that city very happily. But the first night, Mrs. Booth’s peaceful sleep 
was disrupted by screams of terror from the girls’ adjoining hotel room. 
Maud rushed in to find them standing on top of their bed and shrieking 
at the tops of their voices, while a huge ship’s cockroach scuttled 
across the floor. Maud had been hardened to cockroaches by her 
childhood in Limehouse, but still could not bear the squush of dis- 
patching one. She compromised by shepherding the intruder with a 
piece of paper out into the corridor. 

At a later time, when Theo was old enough to be interested in 
romance, she crossed the continent with her mother and Agnes Smith, 
Ballington Booth’s secretary and almost a second daughter to Theo's 
parents. Somewhere along the way a conversation developed on what 
was required to make a woman’s marriage happy. “I could be happy 
anywhere with your father,” Maud Ballington Booth asserted pos- 
itively. Irrepressible Theo, aided by Agnes, kept watching out of the 
train windows for the dirtiest, dingiest shacks she could see, and when 
one looked disreputable enough, she would inquire innocently, 
“Mother, could you be happy there with Father?” 

“Of course I could,” her mother would declare stoutly. “Your father 
would mend the fence, and paint all the place a beautiful clean white; 
I would scrub it inside; in no time we would have roses growing over 
the door and we would be perfectly happy there as long as we had 
each other.” But when they reached home and Theodora asked her 
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father, “Could you be happy living with Mother in a tumble-down 
shack in the desert?” the effect of Maud’s object lesson was scarcely 
heightened when Ballington Booth replied, “Certainly not!” 

Maud’s happiest season in Chautauqua came in the summer of 1909, 
when her sister Florence Barclay came on her second visit from Eng- 
land to be her fellow lecturer. Mrs. Booth spoke on “Lights and 
Shadows of Prison Life”; Mrs. Barclay on “Palestine and the Bible.” 
They travelled through twelve states—a distance of seven thousand 
miles in three weeks—and usually spoke before audiences of between 
two and five thousand, and one of eight thousand, for an hour and a 
half apiece. The experience seemed so novel to one of Mrs. Barclay’s 
daughters that she incorporated her mother’s account of it into her 
Life of Florence L. Barclay. 

In England, if an audience was Gore it looked pointedly at its 
watches, but sat and suffered. When Mrs. Barclay understood that a 
Chautauqua audience, if uninterested, got up and walked out, she 
approached the ordeal of addressing one with great trepidation. But 
from their first appearance at Storm Lake, Iowa, both sisters were 
received with enthusiasm. 

On their way to Cawker City, Kansas, their train engine broke 
down, and they had to travel thirty miles across country in an auto- 
mobile to reach their appointment—a real adventure then on roads 
not meant for automobile traffic. When they were ready to leave 
Cawker City, they found that the train they were to take had been 
wrecked just before reaching the depot. After they had waited five 
hours for another, they were put on a cattle train which made their 
connection with the Rock Island Flyer by two minutes. 

Another time, when they had missed a connection, Maud planned 
to rush seventy miles on a “wild-cat engine” to catch their train at 
another junction, and reassured her sister, “We should be quite com- 
fortable sitting on our suitcases.” But Florence was relieved when they 
found a more conventional train to span the distance. 

On the tour they visited three prisons where Mrs. Booth spoke to 
her “boys.” One was Leavenworth, where the governor of Kansas, 
interested in Mrs. Booth’s work, met the sisters and escorted Mrs. 
Barclay through the institution while Mrs. Booth was having inter- 
views with the men. As a part of her tour, Mrs. Barclay was finger- 
printed and her prints added to the prison file. Fingerprinting was 
still something of an innovation, and the warden, to impress her with 
its value, said, “Now if you are in a train wreck, and the cars catch 
fire—as they mostly do—we could identify you without the possibility 
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of a mistake.” In the midst of the constant railway trips she was mak- 
ing, this did not particularly cheer Mrs. Barclay; but the circuit finally 
ended without either sister suffering any worse hazards than nerve 
strain and loss of sleep. 

Maud tried to compensate for the travel difficulties by helping 
Florence do as much sightseeing along the way as possible. This 
included a visit to Colorado Springs and a cog-rail trip to the top of 
Pike’s Peak on August 4, 1909, though Maud herself could not risk 
a heart attack by going to such a high altitude. Just before their 
last speaking engagement at Chautauqua, New York, they visited 
Niagara Falls. This so impressed Mrs. Barclay that she promptly in- 
corporated a reference to its inspirational power in a novel she was 
just finishing. 

Florence Barclay had previously published only a long short story, 
“The Wheels of Time”; and that had been at her sister’s insistence 
after Florence had sent Maud the manuscript to read. It had come out 
in 1908, and made no particular sensation except with Mrs. Booth, but, 
learning that Florence had written a full-length novel also, Maud de- 
manded to see it. Mrs. Barclay, who had scribbled it in pencil while 
recovering from a long illness, copied it off in her clear longhand and 
sent it to America. Maud promptly took it to Putnam, her own pub- 
lisher, and the editors accepted it. The proofs of the book were ready 
when the Chautauqua tour ended, and Mrs. Barclay shut herself up 
in a little room at the Booths’ summer home in Blue Point to read 
them. 

The novel was published simultaneously in London and New York 
in November, 1909, a month after Florence had returned to her English 
home. It was The Rosary, and after a slow start, it became one of the 
most popular “best sellers” that the world had known up to that 
time. It was translated into eight languages and sold over a million 
copies. Subsequent novels of Mrs. Barclay’s had great popularity for 
many years, but The Rosary was the one of which her sister Maud 
was most proud—possibly because she had insisted on submitting it 
when Florence had lost faith in it. Maud had a metal plaque inscribed 
“The Rosary” made for the door of Mrs. Barclay’s workroom at Blue 
Point, and she always kept copies of her sister’s work there for inter- 
ested visitors. 

Critics today scorn Florence Barclay’s novels for their “unreal, pious 
sentimentality.” Had they known the author, with her deep religious 
fervor, they might not find the characters in The Rosary and her other 
stories so unbelievable. A woman whose husband-to-be, ten years 
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older than herself, fell in love with her when she was only eleven, 
waited for her the Biblical Jacob’s seven years until he was permitted 
to marry her at eighteen, encouraged her during all their years to- 
gether in the use of her musical, literary, and social-service talents, 
_ and shared with her such a happy home that she named her eighth 
child “Angel,” was as unbelievable as any of her fictional heroines. 
Her adoring younger sister Maud, with whom her intimacy was always 
resumed when they met as if they had never been separated, was 
equally so. The Barclay novels did not seem incredible in their own 
time, and were a source of inspiration to thousands of readers. 

Year after year Mrs. Booth continued her travels, usually alone. 
But Theodora Booth, having finished her schooling, accompanied her 
mother as her secretary on a three-months transcontinental tour in 
early 1914 and sent back an entertaining account of it to the Volun- 
teers’ Gazette. The tour was chiefly on prison and Volunteer business, 
although Mrs. Booth spoke to many churches and civic clubs in the 
course of it. 

Riding the train south from Portland, Oregon, Mrs. Booth demon- 
strated the fascination with nature and its beauty which partly ex- 
plained why she loved travelling. “At the first sight of Mt. Shasta,” 
Theo wrote, “The Little Mother became insensible to all else, and 
seemed content to feast upon it for hours. But the Colonel and I— 
Colonel Duncan was travelling with us—were anything but satisfied 
with the distant view. It was past supper time, and we made for the 
dining room as we never could have for any snow-covered mountain; 
and once we had the Little Mother there, well—she chiefly admired 
her food and feasted upon Mt. Shasta. 

“Later, when we retired, she asked me to change berths with her. 
Naturally I wanted to know what was the matter with hers. But 
when I found her propped up in it an hour later, gazing at Shasta, 
I gave it up with a groan. My sleep that night was punctuated with 
whispered remarks from my mother, such as ‘It’s coming your way 
now. Are you awake?’ I was by then, and I guess most of those occupy- 
ing nearby berths were also. ‘See, dear, with great excitement from 
Mother, ‘See the beautiful moonlight on it, how majestic it is. Could 
anything be more beautiful?’ ‘Oh, yes,’ I murmured, ‘a long sleep,’ 
and Mother gave me up in disgust.” 

Theo was much chagrined at being shut out of her mother’s meeting 
outdoors at San Quentin. As she wrote in the Volunteer’s Gazette: 
“The Little Mother is the only woman who is allowed in the prisons of 
California, and whenever she comes, the Governor and Board have to 
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rescind the regulations [against women] in order to let her enter the 
prisons. When the Little Mother said that she was afraid she would 
be very warm speaking in the sun, I immediately offered to hold an 
umbrella over her all the time, but to no avail. Mrs. Smith (the 
Warden’s wife) said she would take the address down in shorthand, 
but we were regarded with tolerant amusement, and very indignant 
we retired to a perch on the window sill. I am going to see the Gover- 
nor personally next time.” 

After a heavy schedule of visits and speeches in southern California, 
they left Los Angeles for San Diego in an early morning crush of 
Volunteers of America officers and newspaper reporters. Wrote Theo: 
“Mrs. Booth was asked to stand upon the steps of the train, and the 
rest of us were supposed to range ourselves artistically around. I heard 
them shout “All aboard’ and suggested to the reporter that the train 
was about to start and Mrs. Booth would in all probability fall. ‘It 
doesn’t matter in the least,’ he answered coldly, ‘so long as I get one 
good photograph!’ ” 

The tour ended in a Texan triumph. “At Waco, Mrs. Booth was met 
by J. T. Bowman, private secretary of Governor Colquitt, who was 
specially commissioned by the Governor to escort her to the capital, 
to which city she went after leaving Waco. Her journey from Waco 
was made in the private car of President Scott of the Sunset-Central 
lines, which was furnished for her journey through Texas at the sug- 
gestion of Judge Hiram Glass, general attorney for the railroad general 
managers of the state. This car was attached to the Katy Flyer last 
Sunday night out of Waco.” 

In spite of the eleven weeks she had already been travelling and 
speaking, Mrs. Booth was still bouyant. The Governor and his wife 
joined her in her private car for part of her travels, visited prisons 
with her, and encouraged her greatly by their interest in the Hope 
Hall she was preparing to open at Waco. She left Texas with a trail 
of commendatory newspaper articles behind her. 

Such trips brought her into contact with many of the great of the 
land. Her acquaintances ranged all the way down from most of the 
Presidents of the United States and all the Presidents’ wives from 1887 
to 1947, through governors, judges, legislators, industrialists, socialites, 
ministers and social workers. None of them ever had greater social 
poise or dignity than she, yet she was equally at home with convicts 
and slum dwellers. 

Her hope for her “boys” was increasingly fortified on her travels, 
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for as the years wore along she met more and more of them out in the 
world and doing well. Some of her glimpses of them were so fleeting 
that she could scarcely savor them until they were over, like the 
encounter with the restaurant cook, who saw her walking by in the 
_ street, rushed out after her, and gasped, “Little Mother! Little Mother! 
I just want you to know I’m going straight!” and dashed back to his 
job again. Or like the railway brakeman who caught sight of her face 
in the beam of his lantern as he passed her in a darkened Pullman 
where she was just stowing her bags under the seat, and soon came by 
again, muttering in her ear as he passed, “All’s well, Little Mother.” 
Sometimes she met them a little more personally, like the railroad 
engineer who invited her into his cab, and said to her, “I just got you 
up here, Little Mother, to tell you to sleep sound tonight; I’m not 
going to let anything happen to you on my train!” 

Standing on a crowded Chicago sidewalk outside a railway station, 
uncertain which way to go, she was once hailed by a cab driver who 
waved his whip and made enthusiastic motions for her to mount. She 
paid no attention, thinking he only considered her a prospect for a 
good tip, and walked on. He got down from his cab and ran after her, 
determined to shake hands. He was one of her “boys” from Joliet, 
happy over a full discharge, and he wanted her to know about it. 

Another time she was on a Northern Pacific train stalled in very 
high, desolate country not far east of the state of Washington, with 
the bridge ahead of the train washed out, and the one behind, over 
which it had just passed, declared unsafe. Some of the train men were 
able to take a handcar back to the nearest town and to get additional 
food before the bridge behind them was washed out also—a fortunate 
circumstance, since the passengers were marooned for a week. Natu- 
rally they could not order what they liked in the dining car; they 
took what was set before them and were glad to get it. One day a 
steak was laid before Mrs. Booth at dinner, with the letters “V. P. L.” 
neatly arranged on it in tiny bits of red beet. “Who decorated my 
steakr” she asked the waiter. “That was the cook,” he replied. “He 
said you'd understand.” Of course she did; the cook was one of her 
“boys” who felt sure that nobody else would recognize the initials of 
the Volunteer Prison League, so it was safe to let her know, as he 
wanted to, that he was going straight. When she left the diner she 
stuck her head in his little galley and gave him a smiling “Hello!” but 
there were too many people around for a visit. 

Mrs. Booth never sought out former prisoners for fear of betraying 
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their past, so these chance meetings when they sought her were all 
the happier. They occurred not only in many places but with men of 
many social positions. 

On one occasion when she dedicated a new city headquarters build- 
ing for the Volunteers of America, she met a very fine social worker 
who had come to her from Menard prison thirty years before. When 
she took him on parole, the Warden told her disapprovingly, “You 
can take him if you want him—nobody else does.” The man had been 
regarded for years as one of the worst in prison—absolutely incor- 
rigible—and he himself had told Mrs. Booth that he thought he had 
broken every law but one: he had never killed a man, but he had 
tried to. He shot the officer who arrested him, but not fatally. Mrs. 
Booth knew all that, but she also knew that during his last two years 
in prison he had been a changed man, determined to do right. She 
sent him to an employer who knew about his past and was willing to 
give him a chance. He worked so well that when he had saved enough 
for a visit to his family in Europe, his employer was distressed at 
parting with him, but wrote to Mrs. Booth that he had not the heart 
to say so and asked that she send another of her “boys” to take his 
place. The man had consistently gone straight, married, brought up 
a little daughter he adored, and became a respected citizen. Nobody 
knew his story in the city where he worked. 

On another occasion, Mrs. Booth was given a dinner by the min- 
isterial association of the city she was visiting, and one of the two 
ministers sitting beside her, a respected man with a good church, told 
her that it was a happy day for him but marred by the fact that his 
mother could not meet Mrs. Booth also. “She always wanted to thank 
you, he said. “When I was young I was one of your “boys,” and you 
set me straight. For twenty years now God has blessed my work for 
Him, and I am so glad to be able to tell you.” 

Once, leaving the capital city of a state where she had been visiting 
a Volunteers of America post, one of the Volunteers’ advisers, a judge 
said to be the governor's right-hand man, insisted on taking her to 
her train when she left. One of her idiosyncracies was that she never 
liked to have anyone “see her off” at a railway station, though she 
loved to be met. She said she never wanted the “sadness of farewell,” 
but the happiness of meeting. However, not wishing to be rude, she 
let the judge put her safely on board. He said very little and she 
wondered why on earth he had bothered with her. She wondered still 
more when she saw him turning away, outside her window, with the 
tears streaming down his face. Later she learned from the local Volun- 
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teer officer, who had come to know him well, that he had been one of 
her “boys” long before. 

But sometimes neither she nor the Volunteer officers could identify 
former prisoners who wanted to let her know what she had done for 
them. On a visit to New Orleans, while she was being feted at a large 
_ dinner, a big box of flowers was delivered to her with the anonymous 
note: “Twenty-five years, Little Mother, and all’s well.” From that 
time on, whenever she returned to New Orleans, a similar bouquet 
found its way to her: “Twenty-eight years, Little Mother, and I am 
still doing well. God bless you!” “Thirty years, Little Mother!” The 
Volunteer officers thought that the donor was a prominent business 
man in the city, but Mrs. Booth did not recognize his name and he 
never revealed himself. 

It was a rare occasion, and rightly so considering the danger of 
trouble he risked, when one of her “boys” identified himself in public, 
but it did happen at least once. She was to speak in a large church in 
Omaha, and before going to the service she met with the Volunteer 
officers at their headquarters. There came a negro whom she had 
known at Menard almost thirty years before. He threw his arms 
around her and cried, “Here’s my Little Mother!” without caring in 
the least who heard him. “She took me out of Menard! She gave me 
my chance!” At the church service he could hardly contain himself; 
he wanted to speak up from the audience and emphasize all her 
points. The Volunteer officers told her that he had a phenomenal 
memory for Bible verses—not merely the familiar ones that every 
churchgoer knows, but hundreds for which he could give chapter and 
verse. He had begun studying his Bible when he was in his prison cell 
and never gave it up. 

At that same church meeting, another man in the audience sent up 
a note saying, “I thank God for you. Twenty-five years ago you gave 
me my chance.” The note was unsigned, but afterward he came up to 
speak to her and she recognized him. To everyone else around, he was 
just another successful business man greeting the speaker of the eve- 
ning. 

The results of most lectures are intangible, but Mrs. Booth delighted 
for decades in the consequences of a speech she made in Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, in 1906, in which she told of the great needs of prisoners’ 
children. Urged on by Mrs. Edward W. Biddle, president of the Civic 
Club, the Dickinson College girls dressed dolls for a pre-Christmas 
show, then sent their creations to Mrs, Booth for holiday distribution. 
The doll show became a Dickinson College tradition, and was repeated 
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annually for more than fifty years to help the Volunteers of America 
make Christmas joy for dozens of tots who had little. 

There were many failures and disappointments in her work, but 
such contacts as these gave her the courage to persevere. Her determi- 
nation was not grim; it was happy. As her hair whitened and the 
wrinkles became more deeply etched into her face, she looked like 
the very picture of a serene, kind, sheltered grandmother. Knowing 
this quite well, she had a little joke which she loved to play. She 
would sit down in Pullman lounge or coach seat beside the most dig- 
nified elderly lady she could spy and begin a pleasant conversation: 

“And where are you going?” she would inquire, hoping to draw the 
return question, “And you?” But whether her gambit worked or not, 
she would seize the first opportunity to announce cheerfully, “Pm 
going to visit my dear boys in Sing Sing,”—or Menard, or Leavenworth, 
or Alcatraz, whichever the nearest prison happened to be. Then with 
inward glee she would watch the look of fascinated horror, turning to 
sympathy, which invariably overspread her companion’s features. 

This little amusement was a rare departure from her ordinary be- 
havior, though she was always full of fun. In the little social life that 
she usually permitted herself, she was so glad to be away from the 
problems of her work that she never mentioned it unless direct ques- 
tions forced her to. She much preferred to discuss her hobbies— 
gardening, birds, and sailing—or some current book. 

After the automobile became common, Chautauquas lost their 
appeal and gradually died out. Few survived after the early twenties, 
but winter “lecture courses” continued to be fairly popular and Mrs. 
Booth filled many engagements. The depression of the 1930’s cut even 
those. By the time it eased, other speakers and new problems were 
clamoring for attention, and Mrs. Booth’s name became less well 
known. 

But her travelling did not stop even after the number of her lecture 
dates was cut. She still made long trips, visiting both prisons and 
Volunteers of America posts, up to the sixty-fifth year of her public 
life and the eighty-third of her age. 

One memento of her interest in travelling existed until the mid- 
twentieth century in the passenger trains of the United States, though 
it was not due to her alone. She was one of the innovators who in the 
late 1890’s campaigned to have first-aid kits placed in trains where 
they would always be available in case of accident or wreck. 

When this sensible proposal was made, it stirred up a hot newspaper 
fight. Its opponents declared that if anaesthetics were made available, 
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more people would be killed by their amateur use than would be 
saved from suffering. Mrs. Booth was accused of favoring euthanasia— 
which in some cases she did view with sympathy, but not as a reason 
for first aid kits! In any event, the railroads installed the equipment in 
their passenger cars, and, so far as is known, no catastrophic rise in 
railway fatalities followed. 

Maud Ballington Booth’s travels and public addresses, however, had 
an effect far more important, if less tangible, than the first-aid kits. 
She focussed public attention on prison problems as no one else was 
able to do. Though in some instances she was unquestionably a pioneer 
in advocating improvements in the penal system, her greatest service 
was to speak for thoughtful prison administrators as they could never 
speak for themselves. When she entered prison work, many officials 
were as appalled as she was at the terrible conditions prevailing, and 
they were struggling to better them. But wardens were not, either 
then or afterward, chosen for literary talent, platform appeal, or their 
ability to influence legislators. They and their charges desperately 
needed a sympathetic interpreter, both to responsible public officials 
and to the public, and they found one in Maud Ballington Booth. 
Wardens and prisoners alike realized that she was not for one against 
the other, but for both against an apathetic or hostile society. 

An orator in the best sense—able to persuade an audience to think, 
feel, and act upon a problem on a high plane—Maud Ballington Booth 
spoke to hundreds of thousands of people in church, lyceum, and 
Chautauqua audiences from Maine to California, from Michigan to 
Texas. She made the distasteful subject of prisons palatable to the 
public. She addressed state legislatures and won their support for 
needed change in penal administration, and state prison boards con- 
sulted her on specific problems. Without political power, she was 
probably, in the early years of the century, by far the greatest single 
influence in securing political support for the reforms which the Amer- 
ican Prison Association had begged in vain. 

The beginning of the century was a period of agitation for reform 
in many fields, for new concepts of social responsibility were growing 
up. Mrs. Booth’s efforts came at the right psychological moment—but 
she and Ballington Booth were both in the forefront of those who 
helped to make that moment “right.” Everywhere she went she spread 
the healthy but novel idea that prison problems were not to be hidden 
as degrading and untouchable, but brought out into the light of full 
and free discussion and dealt with by intelligence and goodwill. Prison 
reforms began slowly to be made. 


CHAPTER 


THE 
CHANGING 
TWENTIES 


After World War I ended, the Volunteers of America organization was 
weaker than it had been before. This was partly because it had not 
attracted funds for specific war services, and partly because so many 
of its best young officers had gone into other wartime work and did 
not return. Nevertheless, like most other Americans, Maud and Bal- 
lington Booth looked ahead to the 1920’s with optimism. There was a 
feeling of progressive achievement in the air. 

The United States was barely beginning to realize its status as a 
world power; it did not yet realize what international responsibilities 
that would entail. American industry was booming; new inventions 
were put rapidly into use. The automobile age was beginning to go 
into high gear. New restrictions were placed on immigration. Illit- 
erates—seventeen per cent of the population in 1880—had declined to 
six per cent in 1920, and the public schools were reaching a larger 
proportion of American youngsters each year. 

In 1920 the Woman’s Suffrage Amendment gave women the right 
to vote: and there was a popular belief that women, more idealistic 
than men, would exercise an elevating influence on politics. The 
Volunteers of America officially refrained from taking sides on political 
questions, but its constitution made it clear where its leaders stood on 
this issue. Women in the Volunteers ranked equally with men, in 
practice as well as in theory. Maud Ballington Booth did not campaign 
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actively for woman’s suffrage, but she believed in it and spoke and 
wrote in its favor on a few occasions. Once it became a fact, she took 
the privilege of the ballot seriously and faithfully cast her vote in 
elections—usually for the Republican ticket. 

Maud and Ballington Booth were even more enthusiastic about the 
adoption of the Prohibition Amendment in 1920, for they believed 
that it promised great aid in the solution of many social problems. 
Keenly conscious from long experience in social work of the close 
correlation between drunkenness and crime, they both felt that Pro- 
hibition opened new vistas to a better social order, though even in the 
earliest days of the Volstead Act the Volunteers’ Gazette warned that 
legislation could accomplish little without the moral conviction of the 
citizenry to back it up. 

Mrs. Booth was encouraged, too, by the industrial boom which had 
made good workmen welcome to jobs everywhere. For the first time 
in her experience, even a man stigmatized by a prison sentence could 
find a job with comparatively little difficulty. 

Prison discipline was slowly being humanized. An event which gave 
Mrs. Booth great pleasure took place in Jackson, Michigan, on her 
visit in the fall of 1920. As she arrived at the depot, she heard the 
stirring strains of a brass band: Warden Hulbert had brought the 
prison musicians to welcome her with a parade, and movie news cam- 
eras were on hand to record the unprecedented event. In April, 1922, 
Mrs. Booth realized a longstanding ambition: She spoke to 2,000 men 
clad in blue in San Quentin, for Warden James Johnston had abolished 
the striped uniforms. In 1928, correspondence courses taken in Ohio 
State Prison alone numbered 1,500; and some progress had been made 
in substituting manufactures for state use by prison labor for the old 
contract labor system, though there was still complete idleness in some 
prisons, and too much idleness in most. In spite of much criticism, 
parole laws were spreading. 

Improvements came slowly, one in one state, one in another. As 
they spread, prison morale rose, and it seemed to Mrs. Booth that a 
like change was developing in the public attitude toward men who 
had served time. The situation seemed ripe for great progress in her 
work, particularly as an interpreter to the public. 

But the decade after the war was for Mrs. Booth personally, as it 
was for the world in general, one of great change. For one thing, she 
had a continuous struggle against ill health. On her return from 
Europe she had plunged into a new round of lectures and prison 
visits with all her old vigor, but she soon found that she could not 
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keep up such a strenuous pace. After her second trip she had a bad 
attack of angina pectoris. 

Her old friend and physician, Dr. Thompson, had passed away, but 
she had placed herself in the care of Dr. Hale, who had been the 
X-ray specialist of her aneurysm days. He warned her to rest, and she 
did make sporadic attempts; but as soon as she felt well enough to 
work at all, she tried to make up for lost time, went rushing off on a 
new lecture tour or new round of prison visits, had another heart 
attack, and was once more laid low. She was convinced that she would 
not live long, and she preferred to “die in harness.” Meantime, she 
meant to accomplish all she could. 

Charles Booth, too, was ill and compelled to rest for a long time in 
1922 and 1923. His family had grown to include two young sons as 
well as a daughter. He was particularly interested in young people 
and successful in reaching them, and in 1924 he became National 
Field Secretary of the Big Brother and Big Sister Federation, a post 
which he held until 1929. In the fall of 1920, his sister Theodora, after 
a brief courtship, quietly married the young engineer whom she had 
met in Germany after his brave attempt to rescue the wounded aviator 
from the Moselle River, and they happily set up housekeeping in a 
New York City apartment. General Booth, strong and healthy, con- 
tinued his energetic work for the Volunteers of America. 

Ballington and Maud Booth had sold their Montclair home some- 
time before, since Charles was away and Theodora did not care much 
for Montclair. They bought another house in Kew Gardens, but, with 
both children gone, they spent longer and longer summers at Blue 
Point, Finally they sold the Kew Gardens house also and moved into 
Hotel McAlpin for the winter months. 

“I live in Blue Point. I only exist in the city,” Mrs. Booth said. At 
Blue Point, with the motorboat which had taken the place of her 
earlier sailboat, the cabin on Fire Island which had been moved and 
rebuilt on a new knoll she called Sunset Hill, and with the wrens and 
flowers in her garden, she was always relaxed and happy. But the long 
trip to the city and back was too hard for bitter winter weather, even 
if the Blue Point house had been designed for year-round occupancy. 

Mrs. Booth’s work, though she tortured herself with the feeling that 
she was neglecting it, was in a healthy state. The V.P.L. continued 
to have a very large enrollment. Some of her assistants in work with 
prisoners—always carefully chosen by Maud Booth herself—had be- 
come skilled veterans themselves: Major and Mrs. Walter Collins in 
Columbus, Ohio; Major Jessie Starks in Oregon; Colonel Frank C. 
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Fegley in Texas; Major L. A. Odom in Florida. These Volunteers of 
America officers were all working with the V.P.L.’s in their territories, 
supervising Hope Halls, and aiding prisoners in many ways, particu- 
larly on parole. There was no Hope Hall in California, where the 
_ Volunteers’ work was strong and the prison work heavy, but a special 
prison officer kept very busy there. A new Hope Hall was founded in 
Kansas City in 1922 for men from Leavenworth, and under Adjutant 
and Mrs. P. B. Smith began its work of rehabilitation. 

In Mrs. Booth’s office, too, adjustments were necessary. Vera Mar- 
shall returned to England to be a companion to an aunt, and another 
secretary or two worked briefly in her place. One secretary left while 
Mrs. Booth was away on a trip, and in the emergency Colonel Merrill 
suggested to his secretary, Loretta Hemingway, that she bring in her 
young sister, Edna, just out of business school. 

Maud Ballington Booth swallowed hard when she discovered Edna 
installed in her office—a young girl who wore knee-length dresses and 
used lipstick and nail polish! Such styles had never been current be- 
fore, and several oldsters thought they never should be current in the 
Volunteers’ office. They shook their heads over Edna and said, “Some- 
one should speak to her!” But no one ever did, not even Mrs. Booth, 
who realized that her own daughter liked to be in style, too. (Theodora, 
as a matter of fact, waged a sporadic campaign to make her mother 
more style-conscious, and after some years even persuaded her to wear 
colorless nail polish.) Mrs. Booth came to love Edna Hemingway 
dearly and nicknamed her “The Cricket,” because she was always as 
cheerful as she was busy. 

Even though Mrs. Booth’s travelling was cut down by repeated ill- 
ness, she was still able to reach all the Hope Hall centers and many 
prisons at least once a year. On a southern lecture tour in 1921, she 
received word of the death of her sister Florence, which had occurred 
on March 10, Mrs. Barclay’s fortieth wedding anniversary. Maud re- 
strained outward evidence of her grief, but it was deep, for she had 
always felt very close to Florence in spite of their long separations. 
It seemed to Maud that if it was time for her sister to go, it was time 
for her also. 

Several times Dr. Hale thought that she might be right, and in 1922 
he was convinced of it. Mrs. Booth was far too ill to go back to travel- 
ling or speaking. But she had reached low ebb; and after writing sadly 
in the Gazette that she was “too depressed to work, and must leave 
her work in other hands and rest,” she began slowly to recuperate. In 
1923 she was again travelling and speaking to “her boys” and to the 
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public, though not as widely as before. Her personal contacts with 
men in prison also began to diminish. 

At that time the possibilities of radio were just being explored. 
Prisons were not the intellectual deserts they had been when Mrs. 
Booth first knew them: when no concerts or lectures ever penetrated 
the forbidding walls; when even personal letters were forbidden except 
rarely; where men had no library and never saw a daily paper, but 
lived lives cut off from the changing world. Prison schools were being 
more and more widely instituted; occasional entertainments and sports 
were more widely permitted; and libraries with books, magazines, and 
daily papers were being installed. But Mrs. Booth herself had dis- 
covered a state prison recently which had no library, no collection of 
books, not even a Bible. Its sole literary equipment was composed of 
six torn and tattered hymnbooks. She gave it a little library of two 
hundred new books which the New York publishers sold her at a 
generous discount, and through her speaking she stirred up the interest 
of people in that state to contribute books, until before long the prison 
had a good collection. Such experiences made her receptive to the 
attractions of radio, for she saw that it could be a useful educational 
influence if wisely used. A good loudspeaker installed in a prison 
chapel could reach all the prisoners in an institution, even the illiterates 
to whom a library was useless. One or two wardens began to try out 
wireless systems in 1922. 

In her enthusiasm, Mrs. Booth wrote an article, “Radio’s Chance in 
the Prison,” appealing for equipment for twenty-two state and federal 
prisons where she felt it would be particularly valuable. This article 
was published in the April, 1928, issue of The Wireless Age, and the 
magazine contributed a full page appeal of its own to reinforce Mrs. 
Booth’s, setting up “The Wireless Age—Volunteers of America Radio 
Fund” and offering to contribute five reference books to any prison 
where a radio set was installed as a result. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Booth wrote to the wardens of all the prisons 
named in the magazine, offering to buy each of them a radio set for 
his men if he would promise to use it. Only two, the wardens of 
Raiford in Florida and Great Meadows in New York, accepted her 
offer. Several informed her that her idea was impractical, others that 
they thought radio would destroy prison discipline. Contributions to 
the Radio Fund were nearly as rare as approving wardens, so the 
project resulted in only the two installations. 

“It was a good thing for me,” Mrs. Booth said later. “I should have 
been bankrupt if they had all agreed!” 
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Meanwhile, a period of change began for the Volunteers of America. 
After a quarter century of hard work, some of the original officers were 
inevitably passing on. On January 30, 1921, came the death of Colonel 
James J. Keppel, who had gone with Maud Ballington Booth on her 
first visit to San Quentin. He had long been the commander of the 
Eastern Regiment, and Maud and Ballington Booth loved and leaned 
on him. Then, early in July, Major-General Edward Fielding, Balling- 
ton Booth’s right-hand man in the work, Vice President of the Volun- 
teers since its founding, died in Chicago. 

These losses, coupled with Mrs. Booth’s ill health, made Maud and 
Ballington pass by the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Volunteers of 
America’s founding almost without notice. Mrs. Booth, however, tried 
to rally her strength to stand behind the General in their joint work. 
Her morale was boosted when in January, 1923, she was awarded the 
Napoleon Hill Golden Rule Medal for “Conspicuous Service to Human- 
ity.” Only two others, one of them President Woodrow Wilson, had 
received it before her. 

By contrast, that same year marked the publication of a rare but 
blistering criticism of Mrs. Booth. Kate Richards O'Hare, in her book 
In Prison, which described in harrowing detail how women prisoners 
had to live during her months as a federal prisoner in Jefferson City 
Prison, Missouri, about 1918, wrote: 


I also remember another experience with an uplifter that rippled the 
stagnant pool of prison life. One blistering hot day the power was shut off 
in the shop about four o’clock, and we were ordered to line up and march 
to the chapel. We were all dead tired, hot, and soaked with perspiration; 
our hair was full of lint and our faces streaked with dye from the cheap 
denims on which we had been working. But, stupid and dazed as sheep, we 
trailed up to the chapel. There we found the warden, looking much flustered, 
and a beautiful and exquisitely gowned woman. It was Maud Ballington 
Booth, a woman who poses as the greatest female prison reformer extant. 

Mrs. Booth is a very charming woman, but if prison reform is dependent 
on her or on people like her, with their understanding of the fundamental 
problems of human delinquency, then God help all prisoners. Her saccharine 
sermonette was both comedy and tragedy. The comedy was in the smug 
conceit of her assumption that she knew all about prison life, and the 
tragedy was that this beautiful, cultured, seemingly intelligent woman 
could be so crassly ignorant of the psychology of the prisoners and the 
fundamental problems of prison management, so unaware of the recent 
developments in the fields of psychology, penology, and sociology. It was 
tragedy that this woman should think she was serving God by being pro- 
fessionally cheerful and piously uplifting. And, worst of all, she poses as an 
expert in prison reform, and the unthinking mass of people take her at her 
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own estimation and let their consciences be lulled to sleep by her mawkish 
and baseless sentimentality. 

The outrage was, that this woman who had never eaten prison bread, 
never slept in a vermin-infested bunk, never slaved in a prison workshop, 
never had every normal human instinct ruthlessly crushed by brutal prison 
discipline, should stand before us with her smirk and spray us with her 
maudlin sentimental falsehoods. One moment we writhed in bitter resent- 
ment, and the next we longed to shout with laughter at her silly pretensions. 
Prisons are bad enough without having uplifters added to their tortures, 
and the prisoners are certainly justified in their active dislike of people who 
insist in making fools of themselves by talking of things of which they are 
totally ignorant. 


But Mrs. O'Hare herself seemed to be totally ignorant of Mrs. 
Booth’s past career, and her fur was probably rubbed the wrong way 
by Mrs. Booth’s ardent patriotism, since Mrs. O’Hare had been jailed 
for espionage. 

On May 10, 1923, the twenty-seventh anniversary of the Volunteers 
of America was celebrated with éclat in the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York City. The ceremonies honoring Ballington and Maud 
Booth and the organization they led were attended by a crowd of 
4,000, and nationally broadcast. Former Ambassador John W. Davis, 
among a host of state governors, judges, and other notables present, 
struck the keynote of the occasion when he declared. 

“There are few parallels in history where husband and wife have 
jointly and severally made such a notable contribution to human 
uplift.” 

At that time, said a brief history of the organization, the Volunteer 
Prison League had been inaugurated in forty-six state and federal 
prisons, and had embraced over 100,000 members, of whom about 
seventy-five per cent had made good. Of about 12,000 men who had 
“graduated” from Hope Halls and Volunteers’ centers, seventy-seven 
per cent had made good. These figures mean more if it is known that 
of ex-prisoners who gained their freedom under other auspices, or 
no auspices at all, more than sixty per cent returned to prison. 

Plainly, the numbers of men in the V.P.L. had not increased as fast 
as at first, and the number of men who needed help from the Hope 
Halls was decreasing. Prisons were more humane; the men in them 
were better cared for and not so hopeless. Most who came out were 
well enough to go directly to jobs, and they were no longer marked 
by the shuffling gait, downcast eyes, cropped heads and stammering 
tongues of the old long-time prisoners. But the chief reason for the 
declining need for Hope Halls was the spreading parole system. 
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Under the parole laws, it was generally required that a job must 
be secured for a prisoner before his parole was granted. Prisoners 
with friends and contacts could make their arrangements through 
official machinery; but for friendless men, the services of Mrs. 
Booth and her Volunteer helpers were as necessary and valuable as 
ever. 

Meanwhile, there were other honors. Early in 1925, Ballington 
Booth, though not a Rotarian, was honored by the award of the second 
Service Medal conferred by the Rotary Clubs of New York to express 
their motto, “Service Before Self.” This recognition pointed up the 
expanding, active state which the Volunteers of America had again 
attained. Their Christmas basket-giving that year was a mammoth 
affair held in Madison Square Garden, where 3,200 well-filled baskets 
were given out. Both Maud and Ballington and several famous 
theatre folk, including Jane Cowl, took part in the fund-raising for 
the event and in the distribution. 

Maud Ballington Booth was honored again a few months later, when 
in May, 1926, the Federation of Women’s Clubs of New York presented 
her with a gold medal for her “service to God and country.” 

In 1926 the Booth family was struck a tragic blow. On a trip abroad 
with her two older children, Charles Booth’s wife and their second 
son, Carroll, died of scarlet fever. His daughter Audrey sickened with 
the same disease but lived. This meant great expense for Charles as 
well as sorrow. His mother, with no large bank balance at the time, 
and forced to be away on a trip, gave power of attorney to a woman 
investment broker to sell such of her stocks, untouched since Charles 
Stickney’s death, as were necessary to help Charles. 

Another family event shadowed the Ballington Booths’ lives: their 
daughter’s divorce. They would have been glad to have her return 
to live with them, but she preferred her own small home in Great 
Neck, Long Island. She began writing short stories, and sold several, 
making a good start as a freelance writer. 

Nineteen twenty-six was a cruel year for Theodora, as it was for 
her brother. She was almost killed in an automobile accident, and 
two serious operations had to be performed to help her return to 
near-normal life. During all of 1927 she could walk only on crutches. 
Her recovery was very slow and all the family agonized with her. 

Public events, too, weighed down the Booths’ spirits. Women’s suf- 
frage had brought no improvement in public morals, and the Prohibition 
Amendment was widely flouted. Though parole continued to spread, 
and its job feature was acclaimed as the solution to Mrs. Booth’s old 
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question, “After Prison—What?” the post-war boom gradually died out. 
Finding jobs for men eligible for parole was still possible, but again 
became difficult. Crime increased. As the Volunteers’ Gazette said: 


Bootlegging and liquor running became a gigantic game, with those who 
played it far ahead of the Federal agents appointed to prevent it. The “Best 
People’ wore paths to the bootleggers; graft became common. . . . Cheap 
but effective firearms became the stock in trade of bootleggers, and the 
violences of the bootleggers became the violences of the criminals generally. 
Responsibility rested with the millions who smugly winked at breaking the 
laws or were too busy to bother protesting while lawlessness grew. 


This growing laxity of public morals coincided with a drift away 
from religion. The signs of the tiraes were vague and often contradic- 
tory, but their general direction was clear and it was distressing to 
Maud and Ballington Booth. 

In between her bouts with angina, which were slowly growing rarer, 
Maud Ballington Booth travelled and spoke often, asking for better 
men in prisons when speaking inside, and for better prisons and 
chances for ex-prisoners when she spoke outside. From year to year, 
meeting with other members of the American Prison Association, she 
watched the cause of prison reform slowly chalk up small gains. Occa- 
sionally some incident showed her that she had made an impact which 
could not be guessed at the time, as when Chaplain Frye of the Joliet 
prison told of first hearing her speak in the church of which he was 
pastor: Afterward a layman, an usher, a member of his choir, and a 
Sunday School worker had all stayed to see Mrs. Booth in another 
room. He wondered about it and eventually found out that they were 
all Mrs. Booth’s “boys.” He was so much impressed that he kept track 
of her work and eventually became Chaplain at Joliet. 

The last few years of the decade slipped by, with Ballington Booth 
in splendid health and the Volunteers strong in their communities. 
When the depression began, the General and Maud were not greatly 
disturbed. The needs to be met would be greater, but they had 
weathered previous depressions successfully. Their family was enjoy- 
ing peace of mind. Theo’s stories were bringing her an income, and 
her pet Pekingese dogs and exotic birds were an amusing hobby. 
Charles’ daughter Audrey and son Weldon were growing up, and in 
school. Their father had met Betsy Irene Ross, a former teacher from 
Webster, South Dakota, while they were both in Chautauqua work; 
and, after a courtship of sixteen months, they were married. Balling- 
ton Booth officiated at the ceremony. 
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Maud Ballington Booth had begun to live almost unconcernedly with 
her bad heart—with frequent rests in her Blue Point garden, motor- 
boating on Great South Bay, and peaceful seclusion in her beach 
cottage on Fire Island—when a succession of troubles descended on 


_ her. 


CHAPTER 1) 


THE 
GREAT 
DEPRESSION 


As the national economic depression deepened, Maud and Ballington 
Booth suddenly discovered that they were in an acute depression of 
their own. Maud’s income from her inheritance not only dwindled, 
but practically disappeared. 

When she investigated, she discovered an appalling fact. After 
giving power of attorney to her broker some years before, she had 
never thought to withdraw it. The woman who had taken charge of 
her stocks and bonds had attempted to play the market, gambled on 
the margin, and lost almost everything. 

“But you can’t do a thing about it, Mrs. Booth,” she said. “I’m sorry, 
but after all, you did make me your legal representative.” 

She was quite correct. Legally Maud Booth had only herself to 
blame. 

Left without an income at this critical time, Mrs. Booth tried hard to 
earn extra funds by writing, but she only sold one or two articles for 
small sums. One, “Her Garden Friends,” coupled with a feature by 
Frances Parkinson Keyes about Maud’s life at Blue Point, was pub- 
lished in Better Homes and Gardens, April 1931, as one of a series on 
“Homes of Outstanding American Women.” 

Mrs. Booth tried also to get more lecture dates, but Chautauquas 
were extinct and lecture courses dwindling. For a while she was ex- 
cited over an invention she had made which she thought might rebuild 
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her fortune: a collapsible little tent, just big enough for one person 
to use as a dressing room, for visitors to an ocean or lake beach. She 
applied to Washington for a patent, and talked about it with merchan- 
disers of two or three big New York stores, but nothing came of it. 
The hope of its success, however, kept her optimistic for some months. 

Volunteers of America staff officers, discovering the Booths’ financial 
difficulty, insisted that they should receive salaries, so that they could 
continue their Volunteers’ work without financial worry. It hurt them 
deeply not to be able to continue giving their services freely, but they 
had no alternative. After thirty-four years of serving gratis, General 
Ballington Booth drew his first pay check as President of the Volun- 
teers; but he and Maud agreed that she should accept nothing. Investi- 
gation by the treasurer, however, revealed that over the years she had 
put more than $20,000 of her own capital into her work, besides the 
money she had earned by lecturing and writing. If she did not wish 
to take a salary from the Volunteers of America, said her co-workers, 
at least let the organization repay this money on a small salary basis. 
Reluctantly, but with relief, she consented. 

In 1930 Maud Ballington Booth was sixty-five years old and Ball- 

ington Booth seventy-three, but in 1930 retirement at sixty-five was 
neither compulsory nor even usual. Both husband and wife felt that 
their commitment to their work—God’s work—was for life, in good 
health or bad. Neither had any intention of retiring as long as work 
was possible. They had always worked hard—one of Ballington’s rules 
for living was “Work as if everything depended on work, pray as if 
everything depended on prayer’—because to them their work was 
the heart of their lives. 
_In the year 1930, while the depression worsened, the V.P.L. flour- 
ished. New men steadily joined, and both federal and state govern- 
ments sent a continual stream of men to Volunteer sponsorship under 
Mrs. Booth. In the spring and summer she was ill again, but with the 
help of a quiet, unassuming assistant, Adjutant Scott Robertson, she 
kept the work going smoothly. Then, early in December, Scott Robert- 
son joined her at a meeting in Trenton prison, stayed afterward to 
conduct a Bible Class, and as he was driving back to New York alone 
and crossing a railroad track, his car was struck by an express train 
and he was instantly killed. 

Mrs. Booth tried to carry on alone for awhile, but she was relieved 
and happy when her son Charles, realizing how much she needed 
help, returned to work with her. With economic conditions getting 
worse every day, Major Charles found that he had no easy task in 
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placing men. Employers usually helpful had no work to offer. Family 
relief agencies were swamped with appeals for both jobs and material 
assistance. Nevertheless, about eighty-eight Volunteers of America 
centers did some prison work or sponsored men on parole that year, 
and about ninety-four per cent of the parolees they took in 1931 made 
good. The average age of those paroled to Mrs. Booth was thirty. 
Many men, however, were close to forty, and it was a sign of the 
times that it was hard to place men so “old” as employment dropped. 

In the spring of 1931, Lt. Col. Walter Collins died in Columbus, 
Ohio, where he had headed Volunteers of America work for nearly 
twenty-five years. He had been one of Mrs. Booth’s most successful 
understudies in rehabilitating ex-prisoners, and she felt his loss deeply, 
though his capable wife went on with his work. 

Charles Booth was made National Extension Secretary in the hope 
of bringing in new good officer material and to encourage all the 
overburdened and discouraged officers in the field. Among other 
appeals, he made a plaintive one in the Volunteers’ Gazette in July, 
1981, on his mother’s behalf: 


Time was when Mrs. Booth could visit 40 prisons a year, some two or 
three times, and still fill a hundred or a hundred and fifty lecture engage- 
ments, earning many thousands of dollars for the V.P.L. Now she has not 
the strength, and V.P.L. income declines accordingly. 


If any V.P.L. “graduates” could help, Charles wrote, it would be 
appreciated. 

Growing gangster violences made Mrs. Booth hesitate about her 
usual appeals to the public. “I dread facing the winter,” she said, “lest 
my plea for help to prisoners’ wives and children be answered by 
‘What of the wives and little children the gangsters have left widowed 
and fatherless? ” 

Ballington Booth’s health and energy had never failed him up to the 
depression, but in September, 1930, Mrs. Booth returned from a prison 
trip—planned to coincide with the wedding of two young friends in 
Iowa, at which she was the officiating clergyman—to find him sick 
in bed with what the doctor diagnosed as sheer exhaustion. After a 
brief rest Ballington went back to work as hard as ever, but the con- 
stant and increasing strain of hearing tales of financial disaster from 
each Volunteers of America post in every part of the country told on 
him. In November, 1931, after heavy engagements in Chicago, he 
broke down, and his doctor ordered a complete rest. Maud took him 
to Blue Point, and then to Atlantic City for three weeks of relaxation, 
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but he did not improve. An examination showed that an obstruction 
was poisoning his system, and he was operated on early in December. 
From the hospital his wife took him for another rest in Atlantic City, 
and at the end of the month they returned to New York with the 
General feeling better than he had for two years. After reporting to his 
doctor that he was cured, Ballington Booth went home and collapsed 
again. 

On the same day as the General's relapse, Charles Booth was struck 
down in New York City by a hit-and-run driver. He did not see the 
car that struck him and knocked him unconscious. Half recovering 
his senses, he picked himself up, walked a block, then fell to the 
sidewalk unconscious again. A policeman carried him into a doctor's 
office, and telephoned for his mother, who reached him within half 
an hour. He was in such agony that his overcoat could not be removed 
for hours. X-ray pictures were taken, and Charles was carried to the 
Booths’ hotel, the Seville, only a block away. 

The first two nights Maud had him and the General in the same 
room and watched over them both; then Charles was moved to a con- 
necting room. The X-rays showed that two bones of his spine had been 
injured, but otherwise he was not seriously hurt. The tenth day after 
his accident he was taken home by ambulance, and the doctor as- 
sured his mother that some weeks of rest in bed would enable him to 
recover perfectly. 

The relief of seeing Charles on the way to recovery, and the General 
soon well enough to insist on going back to his office, was too much 
for Maud; reaction set in after her arduous nursing, and her heart 
troubled her. That Christmas, for the first time, she could not do all 
her holiday work for prisoners’ wives and families. Volunteers centers 
over the country divided and cared for the needy ones in their locali- 
ties, and Mrs. Booth’s faithful assistants at headquarters took care 
only of those in New York and those remote from any center. 

The arrival of a new little son, Richard, born to Betsy and Charles 
Booth, cheered his grandparents greatly. But the child was frail and 
required very careful nursing to survive. 

The national depression continued to grow worse in the summer of 
1932, and never in the history of the Volunteers of America had the 
strain upon its leaders and officers been as great or long continued. 
Trying to carry forward ordinary activities and at the same time make 
drastic efforts to relieve the needy and the suffering made an almost 
intolerable burden, particularly as supporters were less and less able 
to help with money. 
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In the midst of this, Maud Ballington Booth attended the Prison 
Congress in Indianapolis, much wrought up by many recent reports 
of the practice of the “third degree,” since in her work in prisons she 
had come across men who had been embittered, injured, and some- 
times even maimed for life by its use. At the Congress she presented 
a resolution condemning the use of the third degree, and advising that 
the legislature of each state act to forbid that method of extorting 
confessions from arrested men. The resolution was unanimously passed. 

In September of 1932, Charles Booth narrowly escaped death by 
drowning when he fainted and fell from a pier of the Boston Yacht 
Club in Marblehead, Massachusetts. His trouble was finally diagnosed, 
and he underwent a thyroid operation in New York Hospital in late 
November. Charles’ operation at first seemed successful, but due to 
his weakened condition and heart difficulty, blood transfusions be- 
came necessary and oxygen had to be administered. His mother, father, 
and wife all helped to watch over him. But young Mrs. Booth had her 
delicate baby to care for also; the General had the Volunteers; and the 
brunt of the nursing fell on Maud. 

For five weeks in early 1933, Charles lay so sick that his doctors 
gave his family no hope. In her day and night preoccupation with him, 
Mrs. Booth had scarcely the energy to grieve over the death of her 
long time friend and fellow-worker in the Volunteers, Mrs. Walter J. 
Crafts, whose husband, with Secretary Merrill, had been doing every- 
thing possible to relieve Ballington Booth of his travelling engagements 
until his health returned. 

One dark anxious night at Charles’ bedside, Maud Booth prayed 
that the Lord would give her a definite message. Placing her hand 
at random in the little Testament on the bedside table, she accepted 
the verse upon which her finger rested as God’s answer. It was John 
11.4: 


. . . This sickness is not unto death, but for the glory of God, that the Son 
of God might be glorified. 


From that moment, Mrs. Booth told the doctors and nurses she had 
the assurance that her son would live. Even through ten days of coma, 
when Charles could not speak, or see, or swallow nourishment, or un- 
derstand a word said to him, his mother’s faith in his recovery never 
wavered. At last one day she saw the flicker of a smile of recognition 
cross his face when he heard her voice. 

As Charles Booth gained strength, the doctors assured him that 
he could soon go back to work. His mother rejoiced; she felt that his 
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life must have been spared to be a special blessing to God’s kingdom. 

But Charles tried to do too much too soon, and frightened his family 
by a serious fainting spell. His doctor ordered him to take a complete 
rest. He and his wife and little son went to Betsy Booth’s brother’s farm 
in South Dakota, where Betsy cooked for the two men and Charles 
_ soaked up sunshine. Charles’ daughter, Audrey, nineteen, was just 
finishing business school and able to take care of herself. Her brother 
Weldon, with a scholarship from Charles’ old friend Edmund A. 
Prentis, a successful engineer, entered Columbia University to study 
engineering. 

Meanwhile, to help meet some of the gigantic medical bills that 
had piled up because of all these illnesses and operations, Maud and 
Ballington Booth had long since mortgaged their one valuable material 
possession, their beloved Blue Point home, as heavily as they could. 
Finally Theodora had to mortgage her home in Great Neck also. 

All that year Ballington and Maud’s work was curtailed, but they 
took one trip together in 1933 to the Chicago World’s Fair, coordinat- 
ing the journey with a Volunteers’ Grand Field Council. The General 
spoke on a Sunday morning at the World’s Fair Hall of Religions, and 
that evening Mrs. Booth spoke at a meeting of the World Fellowship 
of Faiths, where Jane Addams introduced her. The weather was blister- 
ingly hot and everyone else melted, but Mrs. Booth felt especially 
well. “I just love hot weather,” she said, “good and hot—never too hot 
for me!” 

In the fall of 1933 Mrs. Booth undertook with Theo a project from 
which they both gained entertainment and hoped to gain income: a 
melodramatic serial, based on the life of Alexander Skelly, for True 
Story Magazine. Mrs. Booth described their collaboration: 

“I write each part in my style (very Victorian, I fear), then Theo re- 
writes it, putting in the pep and making it up to date. My part reads 
as the slow run movie looks, and hers like the races in the movie 
where they put on the speed. We laugh over the contrast and have 
lots of fun.” 

The serial was published the following summer, and the money 
received from it helped both Mrs. Booth and Theo in a hard time. 

After a few months rest in South Dakota, Charles Booth, unable to 
bear inactivity any better than his parents could, moved with his 
wife and little boy to Detroit. There for some months he assisted Lt. 
Major Leo Kelly in Volunteers’ work, especially in trying to find jobs for 
paroled men. 

By this time all the Hope Halls had been closed, one after the other, 
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for lack of patronage due to the parole laws, and the buildings had 
been diverted to other Volunteer uses. In most Volunteer centers there 
was still a room or two available in case an emergency arose for some 
parolee. This proved insufficient in Illinois, and in early 1934 the Chi- 
cago Hope Hall, with a capacity of sixty men, was reopened with the 
cooperation of the Illinois Department of Public Welfare, which had 
keenly felt the effects of its closing. Mrs. Booth attended the formal 
opening, making a wide Midwestern prison tour in the process. 
Charles Booth’s health stood the test of his work at Detroit, and in 
the spring of 1934 he returned East for Volunteers’ work at head- 
quarters again. For the V.P.L. page in the June Gazette he wrote: 


Hope Halls were opened originally to give men a chance against violent 
prejudices. As prejudice lessened, given normal times and reasonable oppor- 
tunity, paroled men could get along without the Halls pretty well. But with 
depression, many eligible for parole could not get it, so some officials modi- 
fied prison regulations, and let men go on parole to Hope Halls, from which 
they themselves could go out to look for jobs. 


Parole boards were facing a very difficult task, for prisons were filled 
to capacity and some were seriously overcrowded. Whereas in early 
years parole boards might have had the cases of 50 to 200 prisoners 
to consider a year, they had come to have 1,000 to 2,000. 

The Chicago Hope Hall filled a real need. In June, 1934, a few months 
after it had been reopened, the Illinois Welfare Department spon- 
sored a Central States Parole Conference in Chicago, with Mrs. Booth 
as a featured speaker. Governor Henry Horner spoke and publicly 
commended her work. 

The entrance of the national government into the relief field with 
the inauguration of the Democratic administration did nothing to fill 
the Volunteers of America’s empty coffers, but it did lift a tremendous 
emotional burden from the workers of all private relief agencies which, 
like the Volunteers, had been struggling to meet the unprecedented 
demands for food, clothing and shelter that marked the depression 
years. It was perhaps not entirely a coincidence that the Booth family’s 
health difficulties gradually lessened as new hope crept slowly into the 
country’s economic life. 

The prison picture remained gloomy, but that was almost inevitable. 
Charles Booth noted that too many prisoners were once more being 
kept in idleness, even in prisons which had earlier developed indus- 
tries. He thought that it was a legislative rather than a depression 
problem—that the depression had simply stirred up old prejudices. 
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Actually it was both. James V. Bennett of the U.S. Bureau of Prisons 
said, as quoted in the Volunteers’ Gazette, November, 1934: 


The problem of keeping prisoners employed has been one of the major 
problems of prison authorities for the last fifty years. Scarcely 25% of prison 
inmates are employed in any manner today. 


He added that the custom of contracting prison labor to outside 
employers had been abolished in most states, but, in practically all 
such cases, the prisoners were left entirely idle because the states 
were financially unable to set up industrial plants within their prisons. 
Only when the nation recovered its economic health was there much 
hope of attacking the prison employment problem again. 

That autumn of 1934, the American Prison Association was to hold 
its Congress in Houston, Texas, at the same time that the Texas legis- 
lature had under consideration an indeterminate sentence law which 
the Association favored. Mrs. Booth was asked to give the keynote 
address, and she spoke on her forty-eighth wedding anniversary—the 
first time she had ever been separated from her husband on that occa- 
sion. 

Her speech, “Why Are We Here?” was broadcast by radio and was 
aimed at the people of Texas as well as at the American Prison Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Booth had been told beforehand that it would be broad- 
cast also in Huntsville Prison, so she had to keep three separate 
audiences in mind. She was concerned about the difficulty of appealing 
to all three, but was reassured afterward by the congratulations of 
W. A. Paddock, the chairman of the convention committee, who 
exclaimed: 

“Oh, for your gift to say the right thing at the right time in the 
right way!” 

Mrs. Booth returned to New York to find that in her absence the 
General had suffered a bad accident. He had tripped on a high curb 
on Broadway and had fallen heavily to the sidewalk, blackening his 
eyes and bruising his nose. He had insisted on returning to his office 
and working as usual, but Mrs. Booth persuaded him to go with her to 
Blue Point to rest. There, the next day he had a hemorrhage which 
lasted two hours. After that stopped he had a quiet day of sleep and 
his wife thought the trouble past, but that night another worse hemor- 
rhage came on and she was frantic with alarm. She got a nurse, and 
both women sat up watching the General all night. 

The next day was the wedding day of the Ballington Booths’ only 
granddaughter, Audrey. Maud had presented Audrey with the loveliest 
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wedding gown she could find, but she did not see it worn. Ballington 
was far too ill to attend either church service or reception, and Maud 
was too worried to leave him. She could not even get word to Charles, 
the bride’s father, what the difficulty was, and only Theo was there 
to represent the family. 

Fortunately, the General soon was better, but he was discovered 
to be diabetic. He had to go on a strict diet, which he loathed, and 
as he could not get satisfactory meals in the hotel or nearby restaurants, 
Mrs. Booth began cooking simple meals for both of them in their 
Seville Hotel room on a little electric grill. She had done very little 
cooking during her life, and at first she found it a hazardous business 
with burned and cut fingers, and recipes all designed for big families. 
But she persevered, and gradually acquired considerable culinary 
ability. She liked the cosiness of eating in private, particularly on cold 
winter mornings, even though it added time-consuming details to her 
full schedule. 

She no longer had Charles nearby to help her. With returning health, 
he had first gone on a speaking tour for the Volunteers; then, when 
Major P. B. Smith was transferred to California from the Kansas City 
Volunteers of America post where he had done remarkable parole work 
for several thousand men, Charles took his place. His job was to over- 
see all Volunteers’ work in Missouri, with headquarters in Kansas City. 
Parole work from Leavenworth was extremely heavy there, and he kept 
in touch with prison problems and continued to write the V.P.L. col- 
umn for the Volunteers’ Gazette. 

An interesting change had come into the rehabilitation process: 
Before the depression, it was usually advisable for men leaving prison 
to go to new places to start life again. Under federal and state laws 
governing relief and “legal residence,” the depression made it better 
for a man to return to the place where he had legal residence, so that 
if worse came to worst he could get relief. 

Ballington Booth went to Washington, D.C., early in 1935, con- 
cerned about the burdens which would again fall on private agencies 
if the government suddenly withdrew from relief activities. He had an 
interview with President Franklin D. Roosevelt, a friendly acquain- 
tance since his days as governor of New York, and visited the House 
of Representatives. Congressman Clarence J. McLeod of Michigan, 
who knew and admired Ballington Booth, rose in the House while 
General Booth was in the gallery and paid him tribute for his long 
career of public service. 

This incident gave a needed boost to Ballington’s morale, for in- 
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creasing deafness was making public appearances more and more 
of a strain. Friends said he had all his old-time fire and energy, but 
physically he was pale and gaunt. 

A few weeks later Mrs. Booth received some cheering. recognition; 
and she needed it, too, for her beloved Sonny Sing, a Pekingese she 
had cherished for thirteen years, had died in her arms shortly before. 
An ardent dog lover, she missed him terribly. 

Visiting Oklahoma for a series of fourteen lectures, she was wel- 
comed by State Charity Commissioner Mabel Bassett. The State Senate 
voted unanimously to hear her speak for fifteen minutes, and she 
addressed the State Convention of the P.T.A.—an organization in which 
she had taken a maternal interest since its founding. She had most of 
the notables of the state in her audiences. Of course, she had often 
been equally honored in earlier decades, but such attentions were 
growing rarer. 

Since her personal finances were in desperate shape, it occurred to 
her that if distant audiences would still come to hear her speak, she 
might possibly get a New York radio job which would bring in some 
money. She succeeded in arranging an audition at NBC. “It went over 
beautifully,” she was told. The program director “thought he had a 
find.” She was called to give talks on two or three occasions and re- 
ceived encouraging fan mail. But the times were bad, and the studio 
was unable to find a sponsor for her. After sporadic appearances in 
1936, she gave up hope of a radio career. 

She had some encouraging advances in penology to contemplate. Pro- 
bation, to give offenders a second chance before they were committed 
to prison, was spreading in spite of adverse publicity. At the close of 
1933 there were 30,870 federal probationers—nearly 10,000 more than 
were actually behind federal prison bars. This was made possible not 
by theoretical, but by practical considerations. The depression was 
extreme, and it cost more to keep a man in prison than to let him sup- 
port himself. But Mrs. Booth had faith that, given this sensible chance, 
the men involved would prove that probation was worth continuing 
and expanding. 

Support for the parole system had been weakened by the depression 
and by the inevitable failures which could be publicized while the 
more numerous successes could not. At the Prison Congress in Atlanta 
in 1935, the two chief addresses were given by Warden Lewis E. 
Lawes of Sing Sing on “Humanizing the Prisons,” and by Mrs. Booth 
on “Humanizing the Public.” 

The public attitude toward parole often reminded Mrs. Booth of 
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something she had seen many years before while she was out driving 
one day with Theodora. They passed a small country home where a 
man was calling to his dog, “Come here!” Quickly, eagerly, the dog 
bounded from his kennel, only to be caught and held back by a heavy 
chain. His master called and called again, and the dog strained and 
strained at the chain, but it held fast. Each time the dog failed to 
obey, the brute of a man would lash at him with a horsewhip. Only 
Theodora’s tears and Mrs. Booth’s angry shouts shamed the man into 
letting the dog return to his kennel and lick his wounds, doubtless 
puzzling over man’s cruel inconsistency. So the public called out 
parolees—only to lash them with prejudices which made it impossible 
for them to get jobs and obey the laws. As one ex-prisoner said to his 
warden when he was recommitted: “Sure, I was free! Free to be a bum; 
free to walk the streets cold and hungry and to sleep in alleyways; 
free to go from one employment office to another; free, indeed, but in 
a cruel, friendless world. You should ask why I’m back!” Mrs. Booth. 
could speak feelingly on that subject, since she knew many such cases. 

At the American Prison Congress at St. Paul in 1938, in discussing 
“The Three Keys to the Problem” of rehabilitating law-breakers—the 
prisons and their responsibilities; the men and theirs; the public and 
its responsibility—Mrs. Booth dealt chiefly with the third. The public, 
she said flatly, had fallen down on its job. The parole system with all 
its advantages both for prisoners and society was misunderstood, 
criticized, and denounced by law-abiding citizens who should be 
helping to make it work. Many prisoners ready for parole could not 
find sponsors. Christians, in particular, should consider the parable 
of the Last Judgment and live up to their religious principles. 

“Ours is . . . a land of churches—Protestant, Catholic, and Hebrew. 
If each church in the country would promise to sponsor one parolee a 
year; if they would look after him, find him a job, invite him to their 
places of worship and let him feel their friendship back of him, the 
parole problem would be solved.” 

It was a small gain, however, that support for parole had grown 
up in the prisons themselves. In the early days of the parole laws, 
violators had been received back tolerantly by their fellow prisoners; 
but this had changed by 1982, as an inmate’s article in the Ohio Peni- 
tentiary News testified: 

“There should be a rockpile for p.v.’s,” he declared. A parole vio- 
lator, said the article, deserves no sympathy, and if he comes back to 
prison is likely not to find it a bed of roses among his fellow prisoners. 

Mrs. Booth found that she was getting strong support from the 
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men themselves for what she had long told them: that any man who 
violated parole hurt not only himself but every other man eligible to 
leave prison; and that any man who did well helped build confidence 
not only in himself but in every man who followed him out into the 
world. 

While Mrs. Booth’s heart was still in her prison work, the General’s 
health made it more and more difficult for her to give to it the time she 
wished. In 1936 the national depression at last began to recede, but 
the tapering off of federal relief projects left big burdens for the private 
relief agencies. From 1936 on, Maud assumed many of Ballington’s 
duties as General of the Volunteers. He was worn out by the stresses 
of the past six years—and small wonder, for he was nearly eighty years 
old. Increasing deafness made Volunteer councils miserable for him, 
yet all he cared for was his work. Like his wife, he wanted to die in 
harness. 

In September, 1936, the Booths celebrated their Golden Wedding 
quietly at Blue Point. Volunteer officers, who knew how badly their 
house had run down during the depression, insisted on having their 
big sunny bedroom repainted and papered and newly furnished as 
an anniversary gift, so that there, at least, they could relax in bright 
surroundings. They were spending longer and longer winters at the 
Hotel Seville, which was only a few short blocks from their head- 
quarters. The hotel was comfortable and its staff kind, but it was 
still not home. When the Booths went to Blue Point, Ballington re- 
laxed far more completely than he could elsewhere. 

By the summer of 1937, Maud began to notice unhappily that Bal- 
lington’s memory was failing. He liked being at Blue Point, but he was 
unwilling to go on Great South Bay and his wife had to give up her 
motorboat trips to her beloved Fire Island cottage. He worried if she 
was not on hand all the time. In the autumn he became seriously ill, 
but in the spring of 1938 he was again able to go to the office on his 
good days. 

Fortunately he was well enough so that Mrs. Booth could leave him 
while she went on a western trip that included the keynote speech— 
“The Three Keys to the Problem’—at the Prison Congress at St. Paul. 
Many times, indeed, when Volunteers of America business required the 
presence of a leader, she had to leave him when she felt that he was 
not fit to be alone. But they had some peaceful days together at Blue 
Point that summer. Reporters found Ballington Booth resting there 
on his eighty-first birthday. Outside his study were the tall maples 
he had planted as saplings and the great pines he had set out when 
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small enough for his children to hurdle. “It is nice,” said the General, 
“to plant something, care for it, see it grow.” But he thought of the 
Volunteers of America as his planting, far more than of his garden. 

Mrs. Booth had one piece of extraordinary good fortune that Septem- 
ber. A tidal wave swept over Fire Island, and word came to her that all 
the houses had been swept away. She set forth in her motorboat to 
investigate, fearing the worst. The bay was full of wreckage—chairs, 
beds, planks—dangerous to her boat’s propeller, and when she reached 
the island, she found that wreckage and strange boats from far away 
had been thrown up in the marshes. All her neighbors’ cottages were 
gone; the green, growing things had been covered by tons of sand; 
and the ground was all cut away within six feet of her own cottage. 
But the cabin stood safe and sound—it was not even wet when she 
went inside. 

Early in 1939, National Secretary Merrill of the Volunteers of 
America was forced to give up most of his work because of ill health. 
Though capable Lt. Col. Agnes Smith was made Publications Director, 
editing the Volunteers’ Gazette, and Charles Booth was elected Na- 
tional Field Secretary, Colonel Merrill's virtual retirement was a ter- 
rible blow to Ballington Booth, for he had been a mainstay at Head- 
quarters for all the forty-three years of the Volunteers’ existence. In 
July, 1939, the General took a serious turn for the worse, growing 
troubled and confused if Mrs. Booth left his sight, and that fall Mrs. 
Booth felt that she could not take him back to Hotel Seville. Instead, 
she rented a little house owned by Agnes Smith at Brightwaters, and 
she was fortunate enough to keep the nurse and housekeeper who had 
been helping her at Blue Point. 

The trip into New York to the office was easier for her from there 
than from Blue Point, but she only went to Headquarters for the 
most necessary business, and very seldom to prisons. V.P.L.s had 
always flourished in more or less direct ratio to Mrs. Booth’s prison 
visits, except in centers like Columbus or Kansas City where a Vol- 
unteers of America officer did continuous prison work—and sometimes 
even there. As a result of this long period when Mrs. Booth could 
not leave home, several V.P.L.’s died out completely, and most lan- 
guished. In only very rare cases after that did Maud Ballington Booth 
have any close personal acquaintance with men in prison. 

One of Mrs. Booth’s few public appearances in 1939 was at the 
Volunteers’ Grand Field Council in Philadelphia, which she convened. 
There, at the closing session, Charles Brandon Booth and Betsy Ross 
Booth were among the officers whom she helped to ordain. 
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By March, 1940, the General's hearing seemed to be completely 
gone, and someone had to be with him day and night. His devoted 
secretary, Agnes Smith, and Mrs. Booth’s loyal “Cricket” often became 
emergency nurses in addition to their office duties. Through his in- 
creasing frailty, he remained pleasant, gentle, and uncomplaining; but 
the long weeks and months were heartbreaking to his wife, to whom 
he clung pathetically. 

Evangeline Booth, after forty-three years of separation from her 
brother, heard that he was ill, sent flowers, and wrote to ask if she might 
visit him. Maud replied that it was too late. Evangeline had told her 
brother that she never wanted to see him again, and now that Balling- 
ton was no longer himself, his wife did not think that he would wish 
her to. : 

General Booth’s weakness and his dependence on his wife grew 
together. On October fifth, in the eighty-third year of his life and 
the sixty-sixth of his public service, he passed on, without pain, as if 
he were falling asleep. 


CHAPTER 16 


GENERAL 
OF THE 
VOLUNTEERS 


General Ballington Booth’s funeral was held in the Collegiate Church 
of St. Nicholas in New York, near his hotel and office, where the Pastor 
Emeritus, Rev. Malcolm James McLeod, had been his good friend. 
Mourners gathered from all walks of life. Mrs. Booth was prevailed 
upon to invite Eva Booth to attend, but she herself did not meet her 
sister-in-law and Betsy Booth was delegated to welcome her. Evan- 
geline Booth came in full Salvation Army uniform with a contingent 
of forty high-ranking Salvationist officers. 

When Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo, the church’s pastor, concluded the Vol- 
unteers of America service by asking for a moment of silent prayer 
before he pronounced the benediction, Maud Ballington Booth moved 
to the chancel steps. With tears in her eyes and her voice breaking 
she said: 

“If God gives me the strength and the voice, I will bring you a mes- 
sage from our beloved General. All through his long periods of illness 
he never spoke of the Volunteers of America as officers, but with that 
wonderful smile of his he used to talk of ‘my dear, dear people.’ And 
to you, his ‘dear people, I bring his message. . . . We must rise above 
our grief; we have no right to do otherwise when we remember his 
life in which I never saw one selfish act or heard one selfish word. 

“Do you think this is death? Do you think this is the end of life? No! 
The Lord said, ‘I am the Resurrection!’ If I ever knew a soul who be- 
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lieved this without the shadow of a doubt, it was our dear General. He 
believed it unshakably.” 

Then, raising her voice in utter conviction, Mrs. Booth added, “This 
is not defeat—this is victory!” 

But when the General’s body had been laid to rest in beautiful 
Ferncliff cemetery in Westchester, his wife felt lost. For six weeks she 
stayed at Theo’s, trying to conquer her grief. She took no pleasure in 
her cabin on Fire Island, in her boat on the bay, or in her Blue Point 
garden. They were “put away for the winter,” and she went back to 
the Seville. 

She could hardly face the heartache of being there without the 
General, but the prospect of a strange hotel appalled her even more. 
At least the memory of him was there in the Seville. 

She immersed herself in work—his work. It was the only thing she 
cared about any more. She even welcomed the opportunity to take 
arduous trips again. And, she wrote, “I have lost the zest for life now 
my beloved is gone. . . . The word home can never mean anything 
again in my personal life. I am realizing more than ever that my home 
was in my husband’s heart.” 

She had never wanted to be General of the Volunteers of America: 
but the officers would have no one else in Ballington’s place, and Mrs. 
Booth knew that her husband would have wished her to serve. She 
also knew how staunchly the officers had carried on through his ill- 
ness out of loyalty to him, and she felt an equal responsibility toward 
them. William M. Hughes of California had been made the national 
Vice President, so that she had an efficient, experienced second-in- 
command. Although she had worn uniform seldom the last years, she 
put it on again in recognition of her new rank. 

Since the General’s long illness had forced them both to curtail their 
work greatly, Mrs. Booth found plenty to do. She carried through her 
Christmas prison work in the office, getting back into her stride. After- 
ward she rested at Theo’s for the last week of the holiday season; then 
she plunged full tilt into the General’s work. 

Maud Ballington Booth did not have the administrative talents of 
her husband, and increasing ill health often forced her to neglect 
headquarters’ problems, but she did the best she could. Beginning in 
January, 1941, she travelled, lectured and visited Volunteer centers 
almost constantly for six months. She felt that her weekdays belonged 
to the Volunteers, but every Sunday, whenever it was at all possible, 
she spent in a prison. 

War had begun in Europe, and a war boom in America. Prepara- 
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tions for defense were going forward, and the moral aspects of the 
struggle were being argued. Mrs. Booth greatly admired the Quakers 
for their constructive social service in many fields, especially penology, 
but her attitude toward war was not theirs. She made her position 
clear in an article in Liberty in April, 1941, called “To Conscientious 
Objectors on Army Day.” 


In the minds of some there are conscientious questions which make 
them opposed to training for war. I do not think that they should look 
upon the training of our men as a training to kill, but rather as a training 
to protect. The religious question has never arisen in my mind as a con- 
scientious objection to defensive warfare. . . . The same God and Father 
Who wrote the Ten Commandments with the precept “Thou shalt not kill,” 
was the God Who drowned the Egyptians in the Red Sea; the God Who 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah with fire; the God Who commanded his 
servants to fight against certain tribes that were worshipping false gods 
and practising vile immoralities. 


In early summer she finished a transcontinental tour to the far west. 
It included her first visit to Alcatraz since the Federal government 
had taken it over, though she had been there when it was a military 
prison. She was the only woman ever asked to speak there, and she 
was probably the one person who could have said, as she did, “I had 
a lovely time with the boys on the Rock!” 

She returned to Blue Point, which she reopened. “But what for?” 
she asked herself at first, since it only made her miss the General more. 
After awhile, however, she came to feel that it was the place where 
she sensed his presence most, and she loved to be there, particularly 
alone. Usually she could only go for a day or two at a time, for she 
did not get a housekeeper; and she wrote a friend, “My son and daugh- 
ter make a fuss, but I know that what I need is to be alone. I can 
really rest and get hold of myself then.” 

Not long afterward she wrote: “I am still tired all the time, and I 
have found out why. When I went home to my beloved General after 
an office day or a trip, I had always reached ‘journey’s end... . I 
had got where I wanted to be. I relaxed, I felt the rest of his presence, 
his nearness. Now I never get to ‘journey’s end.’ I don't rest, I don't 
relax, and so I go on getting more and more tired.” 

However tired she was, when the United States was plunged into 
the war, Mrs. Booth’s patriotism came to the fore as it had in World 
War I, and she bitterly lamented the fact that she was too old for 
active service. She encouraged the Volunteers of America officers 
everywhere to participate in patriotic activities, and many posts 
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became very active, particularly in salvage work. In centers near army 
posts and in big cities, every aid possible was given to transient 
servicemen, their wives and families. 

In December, 1941, the job boom was so great that it had even 
depleted the supply of Santa Clauses who collected contributions for 
the Volunteers’ Christmas work on the streets of Chicago—the first year 
that Santa Clauses had ever been scarce. Mrs. Booth was quick to see 
the possible significance of the need for manpower on the inmates of 
the prisons; and in every way she could—by writing, speaking, and 
making personal appeals to authorities—she helped forward a cam- 
paign in which all progressive prison officials were interested: to get 
war industries into the prisons, and to get trustworthy inmates eligible 
for parole out to war jobs or into the army. 

The time was ripe: Prison industries for war products were set up 
and boomed, improving both the morale of the men who worked in 
them and the feeling of the public who saw that prisoners, too, were 
patriots. Besides their contribution to the defense effort in industry, 
which critics could have called involuntary, inmates contributed largely 
to blood banks and bought defense bonds. They showed their patriotic 
spirit in many varied ways, from San Quentin’s enormously popular 
public flower show under Warden Clinton Duffy to the medical “guinea 
pig” experiments for which many prisoners volunteered, often risking 
their lives without hope of reward. 

In the summer of 1942, the War Department authorized Selective 
Service Boards to exercise their judgment in selecting former prisoners 
for service; a Gallup Poll showed that sixty-six per cent of the public 
favored letting paroled men enlist; and the U.S. Civil Service ruled 
that due to the manpower shortage, “qualified ex-prisoners will no 
longer be banned from Civil Service jobs.” Mrs. Booth rejoiced over 
these cracks in the wall of prejudice. 

New Yorkers were agitated at the time by blackouts and other 
preparations against enemy bombings. Theodora Booth’s health, poor 
for several years, had at last been greatly helped by a clever refugee 
doctor, but she was still not strong enough for much activity. She did, 
however, conceive the idea of organizing an air-raid shelter for strayed 
or injured dogs in case of attack. With the backing of veterinarian 
friends and other dog lovers, the shelter was established, and Mrs. 
Booth spoke at its opening. 

“I must have been invited to address this gathering,” she chuckled, 
“because all my life I have been identified with the ‘under-dog.’” 

Mrs. Booth’s trips grew increasingly difficult as the war progressed 
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and trains grew more and more crowded, but she never thought of 
giving them up. Though she had to keep her prison work secondary to 
efforts for the Volunteers of America, she was anxious to have the 
V.P.L.’s strong again. 

Once, on a visit to the old prison at Columbus, Ohio, as she walked 
across the prison yard with the Warden on her way to the chapel, a 
Volunteer officer, standing outside the chapel door, overheard an old 
lifer and a guard talking about her. The guard was staring at her with 
a puzzled face. 

“That lady’s been coming here for years,” he said. “Why would 
anybody come to this dump that doesn’t have to?” 

The old lifer squared his shoulders and smiled understandingly. 
“She can’t help herself,” he explained. “She’s got ‘life.’ ” 

Her Christmas work that year went well. Faithful friends stood by 
her, and she had ample supplies to send out in spite of war scarcities. 
She took the same personal interest in each prisoner's family as ever. 
One young wife wrote to her that her unborn child was expected any 
day—and she had not a stitch to cover it with. “I do need clothing,” 
she wrote, “but the baby needs things most. Don’t bother about me.” 
That letter received a reply by air mail, and a box was packed im- 
mediately without waiting for the holidays. Mrs. Booth’s only Christ- 
mas misadventure was to her right hand. She signed 3,000 letters to 
send out in gratitude to Volunteers’ supporters, and she had writer's 
cramp for weeks afterward. 

Immediately after the holidays she set off on a six-weeks trip to the 
west in the novel role of roving reporter for a magazine: the Volun- 
teers’ Gazette. Shortly before she was to leave New York, Agnes Smith 
came into her office complaining that she was getting no good news 
stories from the Volunteer posts and had nothing to print. Mrs. Booth, 
busy with her own problems, dismissed Agnes’s carelessly with the 
remark, “Well, you can’t make bricks without straw.” 

Agnes went gloomily off, and suddenly wondered what the Children 
of Israel did when they were forced to do just that. She looked in her 
Bible and promptly reported back to Mrs. Booth with a gleam in her 
eye, “Maybe you can’t make bricks without straw, but ‘Go ye, get your 
straw where ye can find it?” So on Pharaoh’s order, Mrs. Booth fer- 
reted out newsworthy tidbits as her trip progressed. 

She expected two Volunteers of America councils and five prisons 
to make up her California engagements, but two radio talks and four 
banquets with talks at each, two church services, and other engage- 
ments between were added. Other stops, taking her to New Orleans, 
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were similarly filled out with duties. When she returned, she found 
she had travelled 10,730 miles but had stood the strain unexpectedly 
well. 

Four hearers who sought her out after California engagements in 
19483 convey an idea of the lasting impression made by Mrs. Booth’s 
personality upon those who heard her speak, sometimes only once or 
casually. In Sacramento she met a man who had heard her forty-one 
years before in Auburn prison; he came to tell her that he was living 
straight and making good. Another with a proud smile told her that 
he had a position of trust with the Southern Pacific Railroad; he had 
worked up during twenty-five years and was doing very well. She 
had met him also in an eastern prison. After she spoke in a Los Angeles 
church, many people came to greet her, among them a business man 
who shook hands with her, saying: 

“Mrs. Booth, I’ve come to thank you for something you did for me 
fifty years ago. You were speaking in Philadelphia, and you came and 
talked to me. I told you that I was an infidel, that I had no faith or 
belief. But you did not give up—you talked with me and prayed with 
me—and at last I accepted Christ as my Savior and have been a Chris- 
tian these fifty years!” 

At the Volunteers’ Los Angeles banquet on that same trip, a lady 
asked Mrs. Booth if she remembered speaking many years before— 
perhaps thirty-five—at a Chautauqua in Huron, South Dakota. She 
told Mrs. Booth that she was then a little girl, but that her mother 
had often talked of Maud Ballington Booth. Even though she lived 
on a farm twenty miles from town, she made up her mind that she 
would go to the Chautauqua in Huron to hear Mrs. Booth speak. 

She had no money and had to make her own way, so she asked a 
neighbor if she would let her milk the cows to earn some money. She 
milked them for a whole week, and then received only twenty-five 
cents in pay! 

After that she went to a little local hotel and offered to wait on 
tables and wash the dishes. Here she was more fortunate and made five 
dollars. When the day of Mrs. Booth’s speech came, the child got a 
lift in a wagon that took her into town to the Chautauqua. There she 
paid her entrance fee, and meeting her own pastor, went in with him 
to listen. Mrs. Booth felt a warm glow of pleasure to realize that the 
little girl grown up was now an enthusiastic member of the Volunteer 
Advisory Board in Long Beach. 

Only one thing thoroughly annoyed Mrs. Booth about her journey: 
The papers kept referring to her as “aged,” and one of them spoke of 
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her “last trip to the coast.” She announced with pride on her return 
to New York, “People thought I looked well, and younger than when 
they last saw me.” She was seventy-eight. 

She even felt well enough to take an interest in her garden at Blue 
Point again, delighting in her favorite lilies of the valley and blue 
morning glories, her iris, delphiniums, and roses, and enjoying as always 
the chattering wrens which darted in and out of the nest boxes she had 
made for them out of big gourds brought back from a trip to Florida. 
She struggled happily with the leaf-raking and weeding on odd days 
that summer between office work and short trips. Then came the 
death of Colonel Walter Duncan, a charter member of the Volunteers 
who with his wife had made Boston a Volunteers of America strong- 
hold. The news upset Mrs. Booth, even though Mrs. Duncan carried 
on. Good officers were becoming very difficult to enlist, for they had 
to have true missionary spirit to fill Volunteer posts, and to replace 
such a dedicated worker was hard. Mrs. Booth began to suffer an 
extremely annoying skin irritation, a stinging itch for which she could 
find no cause. 

She went to Dr. Hale; he sent her to a skin specialist. She got no 
relief, and tried another dermatologist. He did not help, and she con- 
sulted a third, for the irritation was driving her nearly frantic. She 
had an allergy of some kind, they all said, but to what? They sug- 
gested that she change her diet, try clothing of different materials, 
change the furnishings in her hotel room—all at $15 a consultation. 
But changing all her surroundings was obviously impractical, and she 
continued to suffer. 

One day Theodora was in the city, in Grand Central Station, and a 
man in uniform, having his shoes shined, whistled at her. Annoyed, 
she hastened on, but he called after her from his perch: 

“Teddy, Teddy, don’t you know me?” 

He was an old friend from her A.E.F. days whom she had not seen 
for many years. She asked what he was doing, and he said, “I’m a 
Navy doctor—a dermatologist.” 

“Oh, dermatologists!” snapped Theo, thinking of her mother. “Don't 
mention dermatologists to me!” 

“What's the matter with dermatologists?” asked her astonished 
friend. 

Theodora told him. 

“Now listen,” he said. “Does your mother have high blood pressure?” 

“Very high,” said Theodora. 

“Has she lost weight recently?” 
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“A great deal,” Theodora agreed. 

“Allergy, nothing!” said the doctor. “Her trouble is probably a ner- 
vous disease, associated with high blood pressure. The nerves are 
exposed near the surface of the skin and sensitive. Make her take a 
rest—a real rest—and see if it doesn’t help.” 

Theodora went home to Great Neck where her mother was staying 
and promptly bundled her off to Clifton Springs Sanitarium. Mrs. 
Booth rested and relaxed, and in ten days she was cured. Theodora 
telephoned to the Major’s hotel to thank him, but he had checked out, 
leaving no address. 

Mrs. Booth celebrated her recovery by attending the Prison Con- 
gress in November, 1943, in New York. She made no speech, only 
opened the last gathering with prayer. But she would not have missed 
the meetings for a fortune, for on recommendation of the Nominating 
Committee, she was unanimously elected Honorary National Vice 
President of the American Prison Association for life. The post was 
created for her in recognition of her long years of service in the cause 
of prison—and prisoner—reform. This tribute to an amateur from a 
group largely professional was, among many she received in her life, 
the one that touched her most deeply. 

The prison picture buoyed her spirit, too. Prisons were having their 
difficulties, as always; most of them were suffering, particularly from a 
heavy turnover in personnel and lacked sufficient funds to keep good 
guards. The demand for men was so great in jobs outside that the 
men available for prison jobs were not the sort who should have held 
them. Wardens were working against very great odds to achieve decent 
administrations. At the same time, almost every large prison was 
reporting a decrease in population, and one newly built prison in 
New York State was not even opened on its completion because it was 
not needed. With employment plentiful outside, dire poverty was re- 
duced and new opportunities kept men hopeful. The result was less 
crime. 

Moreover, James V. Bennett, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, testified that while the Federal prison population was going 
down twenty-five per cent, its production record went up twenty-five 
per cent. Prisoners voluntarily worked thousands of hours overtime to 
help the war effort, though in federal prisons they only averaged a day’s 
wage of fifty cents to a dollar and a half (about equivalent to an 
hour's wage outside), and in state prisons the wage was only five 
to fifteen cents a day. Prisoners produced about $20,000,000 worth of 
shoes, pillowcases, mosquito nets, canned foods, machine dies, paper 
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products, jackets, overalls, shirts, hospital supplies, burlap sacks, bomb 
noses, cargo nets, rope, brushes, twine, flags, communications equip- 
ment, and “T” boats a year. They were solidly demonstrating that 
prisons could be self-supporting rather than a drain on the taxpayers 
if only they were permitted to be. 

Mrs. Booth joined other prison workers in trying to emphasize 
this record, for she, too, foresaw that there would be a new fight 
to keep prison industries operating after the manpower crisis was 
over, and did not wish to see an advance for which prison reformers 
had struggled sixty years abandoned just as its fine potentialities were 
being demonstrated. So Mrs. Booth spoke and wrote about the praise- 
worthy prison contribution to the war effort as often as she could. 

A fire broke out at the Volunteers’ Headquarters in January, 1944, 
which badly burned the floor above Mrs. Booth’s office. The loss, how- 
ever, was covered by insurance, and no records were hurt either by fire 
or water, so Mrs. Booth did not worry about it, though the mess dis- 
tressed her. She went off on a brief trip to Baltimore, where she received 
the “Key of the City” from Mayor Theodore Roosevelt McKeldin—a 
key made from one of the original hand-hewn timbers of Baltimore’s 
historic Flag House, from which flew the flag that inspired Francis 
Scott Key to write The Star Spangled Banner. When she returned, 
repairs were well under way. 

But within three weeks, another fire broke out, this time on Mrs. 
Booth’s floor, where all the lumber and electrical supplies for repairing 
the floor above were stored. None of the staff on that floor ever smoked, 
and when the last one left the building at 6:30 that day, there was 
no sign of trouble. Nevertheless a bad blaze was discovered about 
seven o'clock. Firemen put it out within an hour, but the place was 
a mass of broken glass and charred timbers. Even more serious was 
the destruction of V.P.L. materials and records. The shock to Mrs. 
Booth drove up her blood pressure, and it was a relief to her to leave 
the destruction behind ten days later when she set off for the Deep 
South. 

On several recent trips she had suffered heart attacks, and her 
associates worried about her when she travelled alone. Agnes Smith 
managed to go with her on the taxing trip to Texas, pleading Gazette 
business, but it was seldom that Mrs. Booth would permit an escort. 
She did not wish anyone to get the idea that the head of the Volunteers 
of America was too frail to carry her responsibilities. A few officers, 
realizing how often she worked beyond her strength, always tried to 
keep their difficulties from her and to show her only the most encour- 
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aging side of their work. But to most she appeared, as she hoped to, 
ready for any task, even though deafness was now beginning to add to 
her troubles. 

To conceal this handicap as well as she could, when someone whom 
she could not understand spoke to her, she would try to take command 
of the conversation and carry on a pleasant little monologue. This 
usually worked very well, since her private conversation was as in- 
teresting as her public addresses. But it backfired at one prison which 
Agnes visited with her. She did not hear very well what the officials 
were saying to her before her speech, and launched into a description 
of what the prison had been like when she first visited there. Agnes 
heard the Deputy Warden mutter to the Warden: 

“This woman lives in the past. She can’t do us any good.” 

But when Mrs. Booth had spoken, Agnes heard the same official 
tell his superior: 

“I take back everything I said about Mrs. Booth! She stirred the 
men. I’ve never seen them so stirred!” 

Mrs. Booth came back invigorated from an enjoyable month in 
Louisiana and Texas, went to Blue Point, and made the mistake of 
burning some trash outdoors. Her fire spread into the grass, and she 
had to fight it frantically before it was put out. She was quite shaky 
afterward, and went briefly to Theo's to rest. 

For the next two years she worked steadily at her office except for 
two or three exhausting trips each year on Volunteers of America 
business and prison visiting. On one of these she passed her eightieth 
birthday, snatching a brief holiday to “hide out” with friends in Wis- 
consin, without letting anyone know the occasion. Under crowded 
war conditions, her travels were, as she said, “no joy-rides!” She sold 
the motorboat which had been a source of pleasure and relaxation for 
many years, for war restrictions and gasoline rationing prevented her 
using it except very rarely. A bad fall and another heart attack worried 
her staff, and either Agnes Smith or Edna Hemingway tried to go with 
her if she visited Blue Point. But most of the time when she could 
bear no more public activity, she took refuge at Theo’s in Great Neck. 

“Theo says I am a prize fighter and she is my trainer,” she told a 
friend. “The bell rings— I go out from my corner and fight. Then at 
the end of the round I come back and she patches me up for the next.” 
Theo was a devoted nurse any time her mother would allow her to be. 

All this while, Maud Booth was determined to remain active and 
energetic so that she could do her best to make the Volunteers of 
America’s fiftieth anniversary memorable. In the early spring of 1946, 
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she went west for the Grand Field Council, which meant attending 
many anniversary celebrations at centers along the way. She returned 
by the middle of March, exhausted, to participate in more celebra- 
tions with posts near New York. In April she was honored at a large 
dinner in Boston with the Governor of Massachusetts as host. 

In mid-May she came down with bronchial pneumonia and spent 
two weeks in Great Neck under Theodora’s care, but this did not 
stop her from going in early June on a long speaking tour in Cali- 
fornia. When she returned, hoping for a rest, a depleted staff at the 
office presented new problems. Agnes Smith was away sick; Charles 
Booth had been made Central Area Commander in Indianapolis; 
and the officer in charge of New York work, Colonel W. R. Apetz, had 
fallen down an elevator shaft and was hospitalized with one badly 
broken leg and one crushed heel. Mrs. Booth began to suffer again 
from her nervous itch and had to go once more to Clifton Springs. 

The doctors told her that she was really in good physical condition 
and that all she needed was rest and freedom from worry. So she went 
to sleep at 7:30 every night, never spoke to another patient, and 
lolled out in the sunshine by a lake, watching some swans. She re- 
covered rapidly and the rest of the anniversary year went along hap- 
pily for her, including the Prison Congress in Detroit, where her 
associates made much of her. 

In January, 1947, she started her usual long winter trip west, and 
in San Quentin prison received a welcome which made the effort of 
the journey seem worth while. When her chapel talk to the men was 
concluded, their spokesman presented her with a hand-tooled purse 
and a testimonial of their gratitude for her work. Then Warden Clinton 
T. Duffy addressed the audience. In his speech quoted in the Volun- 
teers Gazette, February, 1947, he said: 

“Fifty years ago Mrs. Booth paid her first visit to San Quentin. 
Fifty years is a long time! I was not born then, and many of you were 
not born then. Even some of your parents were not born at that time. 

“Just think—before you and I saw the light of day, Mrs. Booth stood 
on a platform in San Quentin and addressed a group of the inmates 
as she has addressed you today. 

“Her service to you through these years has been a great thing, 
and by this message you have just heard from her, we know why you 
love her. She has been your champion, fighting your cause on the out- 
side. She has cared for your loved ones, and always she and her or- 
ganization have made it possible for you, and men from other institu- 
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tions over the country, to have another chance. She has been indeed 
your ‘Little Mother.’ 

“Now, after fifty years, she has come back—back again to San Quen- 
tin where she first received her inspiration to devote her life to working 
for you. 

“This lock which I now present to you, Mrs. Booth, was used on a 
building erected in 1853—one of the first structures to be built at San 
Quentin. It was torn down in 1944. The lock was used in 35,000 lock- 
ups. It is a symbol of the prison doors which have opened to admit 
you, and of your work in the interests of the men behind the lock, 
so that they might once again be free men and good citizens. 

“Many of the men confined behind this lock, through your good 
influence and help, have gone out-into the world and made good. 
May this lock ever be to you symbolic of your opening of the doors 
behind which men are confined, so that they might be free from all 
the things that would hinder their success! 

“May God bless you, Little Mother!” 

When Mrs. Booth reached Texas for the Volunteers’ Grand Field 
Council in Fort Worth, she launched a new crusade. The cares of age 
weighed on her, and she extrapolated her own difficulties into the 
lives of old people more friendless and helpless than she. She had 
been thinking of the plight of old people ever since she had spoken 
at the opening of a new Volunteers of America center in the Bowery, 
one of the events of the anniversary year. She said after that experi- 
ence: 

“I looked down upon 800 old men—almost all of them white haired— 
and I felt a kinship with them. I too am white haired, and I too have 
lost the dearest thing in life, and I too am very much tempted to live 
in the past, and I know what it means to be a little alien to the ‘young 
world’ of today.” 

At Fort Worth she made a passionate appeal to the Volunteer officers 
to try to help the lonely old people who probably needed friendship 
more than anything else. A few Volunteer posts already had “Sunset 
Clubs,” and more were soon organized—the first one in the Bowery. 
These Sunset Clubs, composed of elderly people coming together for 
quiet chats and fun, were very dear to Mrs. Booth, who sent them mes- 
sages through the Volunteers’ Gazette, and liked to visit them on her 
travels. 

She was still in the Council meetings in Texas when word came 
of the disastrous Texas City explosion. Mrs. Booth went to the airport 
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to speed on their way, in a privately chartered plane, the seven Volun- 
teer officers who promptly set off to aid in the emergency. Ordinarily 
she objected to officers flying, and would not do it herself because she 
considered it dangerous; but in this case she cheered the workers on. 
Her only regret was that she was not strong enough to go. 

Journeying north from Texas, Mrs. Booth suffered an attack of what 
she thought was severe ptomaine poisoning. It lasted most of her way 
home from Indianapolis, and she arrived in New York in great pain. 
X-rays showed a severe stomach rupture, and once more she had to 
rest. The specialist who treated her thought she would never be well 
again, but Dr. Hale cheered her. “When I think of what I know of 
your heart,” he said, “I don’t see how you have survived. With your 
great recuperative power, you may well make another recovery.” 

She smiled and said to him, “When I go away finally, I hope you'll 
be with me.” He answered, “I’ve never failed you. I'll be there.” But he, 
too, was growing old; he died a few weeks later. Mrs. Booth, writing 
to his wife of what a comfort he had been to her for more than thirty 
years, said, “Even though he has gone first, I shall not be surprised 
when I cross over if he does manage to be with mel” 

She did recover quite well, spending a more relaxed summer than 
usual. She did not take another long trip until she set out for Cali- 
fornia again in the fall. By this time the whole Headquarters staff 
was in conspiracy to watch over her, but since she refused to have 
anyone travel with her, they had arranged to take care of her by 
proxy. They privately explained to the railway officials that she was 
in precarious health, and that if conductors could check to make sure 
she was all right, many minds would be relieved. The railroad officials 
responded graciously and promptly. When Mrs. Booth boarded her 
train in New York, the conductor greeted her almost before she was 
settled in her compartment. Within seconds he had noticed the Army 
ribbon she wore to show her service in France. It belonged to his 
own old Rainbow Division, and they were buddies immediately. She 
received wonderful consideration from all the train’s staff on the trip 
—and the same helpful attention when she was on her way home— 
but the officials, having been warned, did their best to make it all 
seem quite casual. 

Her autumn and Christmas engagements brought her only a little 
more weariness than usual, and that was alleviated by frequent visits 
at Theo's, where she relaxed by playing with her favorite among 
Theo’s Pekingese dogs: Hsu-Lin. “It’s hard, though,” Mrs. Booth 
said plaintively, “to live in three places at once: Theo’s, Blue Point, and 
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the office. I never have what I want where I want it.” Nevertheless, 
Theo’s home became her refuge more and more. 

Her weariness increased; and that winter, not for the first time, she 
wondered if she would live to see the spring. She felt better as the 
cold weather wore away—she always hated cold—and a spring trip to 
- the Midwest gave her new vigor. Late in April she became acutely 
ill and was hospitalized until May 14. Her illness was kept officially 
secret until she was improving. Then the Volunteers’ Gazette pub- 
lished an announcement from her new doctor: She was recuperating 
at home, but would need six months convalescence. 

She had what was probably a very light stroke. Charles Booth 
represented her at the Grand Field Council of the Volunteers of 
America in Minneapolis, but her other dates were cancelled. Still, she 
kept hoping to be better soon and back at her office. The doctors had 
always promised her that she would “die with her boots on” if she kept 
working, and that was what she wanted. 

One by one her summer engagements had to be given up. When 
in August the one she most looked forward to—the Prison Congress 
in Boston—was out of the question because of her weakness, she faced 
the fact that she probably could never return to work. 

Charles Booth did his best to ease her disappointment. Before 
going to the prison meetings to represent the V.P.L., he visited with 
her at his sister’s, so that he could carry Mrs. Booth’s greetings to her 
friends in the Prison Congress. 

She could visualize them all; they were her comrades in a well- 
fought fight, those wardens and chaplains and jailors and parole men. 
If among them she and they together had not been able to achieve 
their ideals of prison administration and prisoner rehabilitation, they 
had still accomplished something. They had come a long way from 
those ghastly days when prison buildings were not fit to stable a mule, 
and cruelties crushed men’s bodies and souls alike. The leg irons, the 
ball and chain, the lockstep, the silent system, were almost gone. 
Stripes had practically disappeared. She remembered the long-ago 
day when the warden at Trenton invited her to a special celebration: 
His men were to wear plain uniforms for the first time! 

Prison pallor and prison consumption were no longer common 
adjuncts of prison life; decent buildings with proper sun, air, and 
sanitation had eliminated them. Modern medical, dental, and hospital 
care often gave inmates a better chance at health than they had out- 
side. Idleness, which contributed to the decay of minds and bodies, 
had given way to constructive work in many prison shops, and voca- 
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tional classes in many prisons were teaching untrained men skills 
they could use later in jobs. Organized sports, bands and glee clubs 
provided healthful recreation. Schools, libraries, and chapels had 
been instituted and were being widely used. The indeterminate sen- 
tence helped encourage good inmate conduct; and effective parole 
supervision helped those who came out. Best of all, probation kept 
many lawbreakers from ever going in. 

The original impetus for these improvements might have come from 
one or a hundred prison officials or inmates, but there was not a reform 
among them which she had not helped to support. 

There was even one, she thought, smiling a little to herself, where 
she had been far ahead of most even of her progressive colleagues. 
It had amused her for years to watch the use of radio spread in prisons. 
It was a far cry from an early single loudspeaker to the intricate mod- 
ern systems which broadcast messages from the world outside to every 
cell and hospital bed, or the intercommunications systems which took 
messages to every shop and office from the warden’s desk. Radio had 
proved neither impractical nor destructive of prison discipline as she 
had been told it would. It had become a valuable aid in keeping men 
mentally alert and in actually maintaining prison discipline. 

There was still much to be done to make and keep prisons fit for 
their task. Politics and public indifference kept playing havoc with 
reforms. Old evils kept creeping back, and new ones developed. 
Mothers’ pension laws had helped many a family, but men in prison 
deserved a chance to earn a decent wage, once the cost of their keep 
was deducted for the state, for the work they performed. They needed 
the self-respect that comes, in or out of prison, from supporting a 
family. 

The problems were, in fact, endless, even in the state and federal 
prisons where improvements had been most noticeable in her life- 
time. As for the jails—if her life were beginning instead of ending, 
she would like to help do for the horrible city and county jails what 
her generation had tried to do for the prisons. Would cruelty, preju- 
dice, and indifference never die? 

Full of interest in the latest problems and projects of the Prison 
Congress, she begged Charles to bring back to her, as soon as he 
could, news of the meetings. That day she seemed much better than 
before, eating lunch and supper at the table with Theo, and playing 
with little Hsu-Lin. 

That night she had a heart attack. Theo, fearful for her, telephoned 
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her brother early the next morning to come to them, but when Charles 
arrived, his mother had fallen asleep. She never awakened. 

The day was Thursday, August 26, 1948. In three weeks Maud Bal- 
lington Booth would have reached her eighty-third birthday. She had, 
like her husband, given unselfish public service to the needy and the 
lost for sixty-six long years. 

When the news reached the Prison Congress in Boston, the delegates, 
“deeply grieved by the death of . . . one of its outstanding and de- 
voted leaders,” passed a resolution of sympathy, after which “the audi- 
ence stood for one minute in bowed silence.” 

In that brief moment, what were their thoughts of her? And what 
should be thought of her today? 

Maud Ballington Booth had been in active work for better prisons 
and for better prisoners for fifty-two years, and in the American Prison 
Association for forty-four—longer than many of the delegates to the 
Prison Congress had lived. Even to the oldest, she was in many ways 
“The Little Mother of the Prisons” in which they worked, as she had 
been to generations of “her boys” within the walls. 

Most of the prison administrators had worked by very different 
methods from hers. Many of them had sneered at her in times past, 
before they knew her, and some of the young and inexperienced were 
no doubt still scoffing. Several were in the somewhat embarrassing 
position of the man who had once said, “I don’t believe in conversion, 
but I've seen it happen.” Still, however, no matter what their differ- 
ences, there was mutual affection and respect between her and most 
of them. She had battled for them with tongue and pen, in the face 
of public prejudice, with hostile or indifferent governors and legisla- 
tors. They knew that she could be as hard-headed as she was soft- 
hearted. 

Only two years before, the New York Times of March 10, 1946, had 
quoted her as saying, “Thank God for prisons! A prison is a chance for 
a man who had no chance. It is a chance for the man who had a chance 
and foolishly threw it away. . . .” She had promptly been damned in a 
doctor’s letter to the Times as a vengeful and ignorant old fogy, and 
as promptly defended by E. R. Cass, the longtime Secretary of the 
American Prison Association and member of the New York State 
Commission of Correction, her good friend since 1914. After all 
Mrs. Booth’s years of visiting prisons and ministering to men in and 
out of them, said Mr. Cass, she knew that prisons were not all they 
should be; yet she knew that society had a right to protect itself 
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against lawbreakers. Instead of condemning her for emphasizing 
the fact that prison could and should be a bridge to a better life, her 
critics might do well to spend their time as she had done, trying to 
make prisons more fit for their task. 

Not being a prison administrator, Maud Ballington Booth had no 
direct effect on prison administration; not being a political office- 
holder, she had no direct effect on penal law. But she had a direct 
effect on both administrators and politicians through her visits in 
prisons, her conferences and her pleas. Many governors were her 
admirers and friends; one of them on May 24, 1943, as United States 
Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas, read into the Congressional Record 
as a tribute to her an editorial from the Saturday Evening Post prais- 
ing her work and entitled, “But Some Don’t Go Back.” Her old friends 
in the Prison Association were giving her only her due when they 
stated in their memorial resolution: 

“Mrs. Booth gave inspiration and guidance toward the fulfillment 
of the high ideals of the Congress of Correction. . . . Many correc- 
tional workers have gained a better understanding of their responsibili- 
ties through her devotion and courage.” 

Inspiration and guidance, devoted and courageous work were the 
clues to her career. Maud Ballington Booth cut to the heart of the 
prison problem, for she dealt chiefly with the prisoners, and the real 
problem is prisoner, not merely prison, reform. Prisoner reformation 
depends, as Mrs. Booth publicly recognized many times, on the man 
himself, on the prison to which he is committed, and on the public 
which has all too often made it impossible for a man to “go straight” 
and then punished him for failing to do the impossible. But of these 
three keys to the problem, Mrs. Booth early concluded that the master 
key is in the man. 

When Mrs. Booth came into the prison world in 1896, the American 
public was sharply divided by a hot argument between upholders 
of the old idea that a prison should be primarily for social vengeance 
—punishment—and proponents of the newer idea that prisons should 
be primarily for rehabilitation. By the time of her death in 1948, 
the argument had in theory been resolved in favor of rehabilitation. 
Most people in the United States in the 1960’s think (if they think about 
the problem at all) that the prisons of today are intended to rehabili- 
tate. In practice, however, there are still singularly few organized 
for that purpose, and large sections of the public know no more about 
the evils perpetrated inside the others than the German people 
claimed to know about Hitler’s concentration camps. 
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This is not because prison officials are antagonistic to reform. As 
Mrs. Booth said, most reforms have come from the inside out, not 
from the outside in. Most prison officials chafe at their lack of power 
to institute reforms which they know are needed. The cruelties, follies, 
and injustices inherent in most prison regulations stem directly from 
public apathy, indifference, and penuriousness. Of all the factors which 
go to make “the prison problem” a difficult one to solve, the attitude 
of the public seems the hardest to change. Many people are satisfied 
that the criminal has sacrificed his right to considerate treatment, since 
he has of his own accord violated known laws. 

Maud Ballington Booth, by her powerful spoken appeals, exerted 
an influence which it was impossible to measure but which unques- 
tionably helped in the spread of genuine public awareness of prison 
problems. Her speaking gained its power not from the fleeting enter- 
tainment value of a winsome orator, but from the object lessons 
taught all over the country by “her boys” who made good when she 
gave them a chance. She not only told the public what it should 
do; she also demonstrated in a concrete and visible way, particularly 
through her Hope Halls and job placements for released prisoners, 
what could be done—and done by one single solitary concerned in- 
dividual. 

Maud Ballington Booth was no great innovator in penological 
theory. The International Prison Congress at Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
1870, under the leadership of Dr. E. C. Wines, then Secretary of the 
Prison Association of New York, not only organized the American 
Prison Association but issued a Declaration of Principles which stole 
almost all the theoretical thunder for nearly a century to come. It 
stated that “the supreme aim of prison discipline is the reformation of 
criminals, not the infliction of vindictive suffering.” It called for the 
classification of prisoners based on sex, age, personal history, and type 
of crime, and a system of reward for good conduct, industry and learn- 
ing. It spoke out against political appointments, and for well-qualified 
and trained prison administrators. It advocated indeterminate sen- 
tences based on reformation. “Of all reformatory agencies,” it stated, 
“religion is first in importance because most potent in its action upon 
the human heart and life.” It also recognized the vital force of educa- 
tion, “to quicken the intellect, inspire self-respect, excite to higher 
aims, and afford a healthful substitute for low and vicious amuse- 
ments.” It advocated industrial training: “Steady, active, honorable 
labor is the basis of all reformatory discipline.” It opposed contract 
labor, “prejudicial alike to discipline, finance, and the reformation 
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of the prisoner. . . .” It argued for crime-preventive institutions for 
problem children; state aid in getting jobs for discharged prisoners; 
prosecution of crime “bosses” as well as their underlings; indemnifi- 
cation of prisoners proved innocent after incarceration; and revision of 
laws relating to insane criminals to make their restraint both more 
certain and more humane. It blamed society for its failure to improve 
social conditions that breed crime. It laid down rules for the proper 
use of executive clemency in granting pardons. It denounced the in- 
equality of sentences for the same crime, and called for wider study 
of crime statistics. It advocated the building of prisons of tasteful, sub- 
stantial architecture and moderate size; the organization of prisons 
in a state-managed system forming a graduated series of reformatory 
establishments; the maintenance of prisons as far as possible from the 
earnings of their inmates; the providing of good prison sanitation and 
medical facilities, plain but wholesome rations, clothing, and sleeping 
facilities. As revised in 1930, it called for healthful recreation in prison, 
and for extension of probation and parole under trained, competent, 
and well-paid probation and parole officers. 

Prison and community practice in the 1890's, when Maud Balling- 
ton Booth began her work, was characterized by a consistent antag- 
onism to every single one of these precepts. She began her work of 
public education at the most elementary and most needed level, cry- 
ing out against the brutal and cruel treatment which degraded men 
to the level of beasts. The battle against some of the worst prison tor- 
tures was won in large measure in the early years of the century, 
for it was dramatic and easy for the public to understand; but skir- 
mishes had to be fought again and again, and indeed must still be 
fought, against occasional sadistic wardens or against antiquated laws 
based on the principle of revenge. 

Mrs. Booth never gave up her fight against cruelty, whether it was 
practiced toward individuals or in principle. When a careless guard 
in Folsom in 1908 let her hear the agonized moans of “Kill me, War- 
den, kill me!” from a man in a strait jacket for fifty-four hours in the 
punishment cells, the outcry had speedily and publicly been trans- 
mitted abroad, and strait-jacketing was legally limited to six hours 
a day. That still left a dreaded and cruel punishment, but it was one 
small step forward, a triumph of humanitarianism in its time. Progress 
had to be made by small steps. Many of Mrs. Booth’s colleagues could 
remember their meeting in 1932 when, stirred up by brutal practice 
of the “third degree” which she knew to have maimed permanently 
some men who had been subjected to it, she offered a resolution 
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condemning it. The American Prison Association had unanimously 
adopted the resolution. 

But her greatest and most permanent contribution to prison reform 
had come long before, when she established her Hope Halls and 
made herself and a few Volunteers of America officers into a complete 
parole system. She and those officers had proved beyond a doubt, by 
thousands of examples, that even habitual criminals could be reformed 
and go back from prison into society as good citizens, given a fair 
chance at job training, job procurement, and with personal morale 
built up by friendliness and helpful advice. There had been earlier 
tentative experiments with parole in the United States, growing out 
of the pioneer experiments under Z. R. Brockway with indeterminate 
sentencing at the New York State Reformatory at Elmira after 1876. 
But Mrs. Booth’s were the first to win national recognition for their 
success, the first to make a sizable crack in the wall of prejudice which 
shut out ex-prisoners from hope of a respectable future. The record 
of Mrs. Booth’s “boys” who made good was one of the most persuasive 
arguments for the parole laws upon which state parole programs were 
slowly and timidly built. 

After her early successes, no one could ever say again with the smug 
assurance which had previously saved society from making efforts 
to rehabilitate lawbreakers: “Once a criminal, always a criminal.” 
The vengeance theory was so deeply embedded in law and public 
attitudes, however, that the reform principle was slow to prevail. 
Only for a short time in the early 1920’s did the advocates of parole 
and probation find that they for once had widespread public support. 
Then, in the late 1920’s, as the increasing use of automobiles made 
criminal getaways easy, and increasing big-city gangsterism with its 
crimes of violence roused public ire, the prison seesaw tilted toward 
vengeance again. This attitude was reinforced by public indignation 
aroused because the notorious John Dillinger was “out on parole” 
when he committed some of his most flamboyant depredations. The 
result was that prison sentences were lengthened, discipline tightened, 
and parole and probation were made more difficult. Prisons became 
overcrowded and funds for decent food and for even minimum indus- 
try were curtailed. 

The series of violent prison riots that in 1929 and 1930 temporarily 
shook the country out of its torpor were the clinching argument for 
the reorganization of the Federal Prison Administration at that period. 
For the first time, a tremendous step was taken toward putting into 
actual practice many of the principles of the 1870 Declaration of the 
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Prison Association. But even with the improved Federal Prison Admin- 
istration as a practical model for reforms, the great majority of states 
continued in their former bad ways. Yet, in 1937, when Sanford 
Bates in his book Prisons and Beyond gave tables pointing this out, 
he said: 

“Strangely enough figures can be cited which appear to show that 
the less punishment a State administers, the less crime it has.” 

Following the 1930 riots, it was Maud Ballington Booth whom the 
officers of the Prison Association asked to speak on “Prison Riots and 
Their Causes” when the 1930 Prison Congress met in Louisville. She 
used the opportunity to speak for the “riot wardens” to the conscience 
of the United States, blaming public indifference to evil prison condi- 
tions, and to outdated penal law, as the basic cause of the trouble. 

She purposely, she said, omitted naming brutality as a cause of 
these riots, for she thought it greatly reduced since the time thirty 
years before when it caused bloody riots at Folsom. She named over- 
crowded quarters, poor food, inadequate work, laws that took from 
men all hope for the future, and prisons with too many men for any 
warden to supervise efficiently—prisons where poor facilities made im- 
possible the proper grading and segregating of prisoners. The wardens 
had been begging for necessary appropriations to no avail. 

It is interesting to compare her list of causes with that of Donald 
Powell Wilson and Harry Elmer Barnes in Life magazine for Novem- 
ber 24, 1952, after a later series of riots: They list brutality, over- 
crowding, idleness, dangerously low budgets, politics, and poor pay for 
personnel. It will be seen how little prisons have changed since 1930, 
and how much of the criticism has been, and still is, of evils which 
could be greatly reduced very quickly with public support. 

In her 1930 speech Mrs. Booth also pleaded for adequate provision 
of work opportunities for prisoners in interesting, constructive labor, 
for which, at least in part, wages should be paid to the prisoner or to 
his dependents. She called attention to the fact that every Prison Con- 
gress for fifty years had tried to drive home to the public that this 
was an imperative need. She was only repeating the ABC’s of the 
subject because “we must force it home on the indifferent and care- 
less people of the outside world.” 

She recognized in this speech the greatest of all the difficulties in the 
path of prison reform. In a land where improvements are forced largely 
by pressure groups, prisoners have no effective lobby: “. . . boys 
behind the walls cannot fight their own battles, and their Wardens, 
their friends and this Association all put together are only a handful 
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in this great nation. . . . We hear much of the ‘Sovereign people’ of 
our country. If they are the true rulers of America, let them see to it 
that they send men to the legislature who will not turn down the meas- 
ures brought forward to better the condition of these Wards [of the 
state ].” 

Mrs. Booth herself acted for nearly half a century as an unpaid 
lobbyist for the reforms advocated by the American Prison Association, 
and she was uniquely effective because she had the confidence of many 
professional administrators. They knew she had no political axe to 
grind. Although many of the reforms she advocated she never saw 
achieved, there was scarcely a reform proposed during her career for 
which she did not actively work. 

Many a warden profited personally from her friendly help and 
advice, as did the one who came to her in the depths of the depres- 
sion, profoundly discouraged with conditions in his prison. It was 
old, dark, and crowded, with no provision for work, and a small, inade- 
quate exercise yard. Money for improvements was impossible to ob- 
tain. What could he do? Mrs. Booth suggested that he put his men 
to work hacking openings in the thick stone of the windowless cell 
blocks to let in air and light; divide the men into groups and stagger 
their hours in the exercise yard with better-planned exercise; try to 
get some to teach others, and encourage the use of a library. Since 
the prison had no library, she proceeded to round up the neces- 
sary books. Providing a library was one of the services that she and 
the Volunteers of America gave, and still give, to many prisons. 

The problem of prison industry recurred constantly in her speeches 
and in special pleas to public officials. The lack of industry in Sing 
Sing in 1896, and the attendant horrors the lack caused, were largely 
responsible for her first invitation to speak there. They caught and 
held her interest. She was a member of the National Committee on 
Prison Labor which declared against contract labor in 1911, and 
she worked hard, though unsuccessfully, to promote war industries in 
prisons during World War I. During the great depression of the 
1930's she was greatly concerned over the renewed attacks against 
what prison industry existed, and it gave her great satisfaction during 
the years of World War II to see how successfully new wartime indus- 
tries were carried on in the prisons. Her last article to appear in a 
popular publication was “Postwar Prison Problem” in the Christian 
Science Monitor Magazine, May 26, 1945, dealing with prison industry. 
She wanted to gain public approval for the prisons’ wartime industrial 
record, since she correctly feared that prison industries would be 
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threatened when the war was over. Selfish interests have always done 
their best to cripple this most elementary prison reform, thus subordin- 
ating social needs to individual profit. 

“Individualization” did not become a slogan of the professional 
prison theorists until the late 1920’s, but it characterized Maud Balling- 
ton Booth’s work from her earliest V.P.L. days. She was a convinced 
follower of Jesus Christ who saw all men as children of God and 
called them to love and obey Him, however far they had wandered 
from His presence. Mrs. Booth said that her approach to men in prison 
was “Religious—and common sense.” She agreed wholeheartedly with 
Article IX of the 1870 American Prison Association’s Declaration of 
Principles, which stated that “Of all reformatory agencies, religion is 
first in importance because most potent in its action upon the human 
heart and life.” 

Her experience demonstrated the effectiveness of religion in remak- 
ing character in hundreds, even thousands, of men. Asked once, point- 
blank, whether she thought every criminal could be reformed, she 
replied with her usual faith and truth: 

“In the providence of God I cannot believe that there is any man 
for whom there is no hope, if his mind has not completely lost touch 
with reality. But there are classes of men in prison as there are out- 
side, and in both places sexual perverts are scorned and condemned 
as the lowest of the low, the least likely to change. The clue to their 
reformation has still to be found.” 

Mrs. Booth would have been indignant and appalled to read in 
Principles of Criminology by Sutherland and Cressy, a textbook used 
in college sociology classes in the late 1950's, the brush-off of religion 
in a discussion of methods of reformation: 


A third method, used in earlier and in later times, was moralizing. By 
tracts, sermons, and personal exhortations in the name of God, mother, and 
country, appeals were made to the offenders. These exhortations usually pro- 
duce antagonism in prisoners. 


She would have said that to preachers out of their milieu, like those 
who too often had taken the story of the Prodigal Son as their text, this 
voices a legitimate warning that empathy has to enter into any sermon 
if even the best-intentioned speaker is to reach the hearts of his 
auditors. But to dismiss in this contemptuous fashion the influence 
of religion is to ignore nearly two thousand years of Christian experi- 
ence in which human hearts and lives have often been changed 
for the better by religious appeals which “spoke to their condition,” 
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sometimes under the most unexpected and discouraging circumstances, 
in prison or out of it. As for antagonism, sometimes it was more prom- 
ising than indifference; but most prisoners were bright enough to 
recognize and welcome those who were trying to help them, and 
prison reforms in the United States generation after generation had 
been sparked chiefly by religiously motivated people like the Quakers. 
She herself was welcomed in prisons by men and wardens alike; and 
she once remarked that when travelling she always hoped that if her 
train broke down it would be near a prison, for then she could be sure 
of a happy visit with friends. But her experience, and the wardens’ 
too, bore out the truth of this criminology text’s subsequent statement: 


Exhortation is an extremely important method of social control when it is 
used by members of a group upon other members of the same group. 


Such of Mrs. Booth’s “boys” as Alexander Skelly with the Volunteers 
of America, Tom Noonan, who became known as the helpful, inspiring 
“Bishop of Chinatown” in New York, and the countless V.P.L. mem- 
bers who bolstered each other’s morale in prison were proof of that, 
in the sense the sociologists meant. Still, the lesson to be learned from 
this fact is not to dismiss religion as a powerful force, but that religious 
leaders must identify themselves with whatever group they are trying 
to reach, as the Slum Sisters did in their day and other devoted young 
Christian slum workers have done recently. A Christian always has a 
basis for such an identification, since he recognizes that he and all 
his fellow human beings are erring children of one loving Father. To 
gain the acceptance of a group, however, his actions must back up his 
words. 

The same textbook on criminology says: 


A fourth method [of reformation] is by inducing the offender to sign a 
pledge or make resolutions in some other form. This method is based upon 
the assumption that reformation can be accomplished by inducing the 
offender to “make up his mind” to reform. The fallacy of this assumption is 
abundantly illustrated every New Year’s Day. Reformation involves a com- 
plex of social relationships which is not altered by resolutions. Furthermore, 
when the individual breaks his resolution, as is almost certain to be the 
case if the attempt at reformation involves nothing more than the resolution, 
the psychological effect is likely to be injurious. 


Mrs. Booth, if she had ever read this, would have flashed fire at 
its misleading assumptions. Signing a pledge might accomplish nothing, 
or it might be a real step forward. As the Declaration of 1870 put it, 
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the “consent of wills is an essential condition of reformation.” Cer- 
tainly no man could be reformed against his will. Good resolutions 
should be made in all sincerity, and one of the effective bonds be- 
tween the V.P.L. men was their common resolution to live up to certain 
specific promises. It was an effective bond precisely because it gave 
them something definite, constructive, and socially approved to do in 
an environment which crushed out most efforts to behave with any 
human individuality. Mrs. Booth’s practical psychology was like that 
of William James: She knew as he did that the best way to get rid of 
an old habit is to substitute a good new one for it, by consciously 
working to build up the new habit until it is securely entrenched. 

Mrs. Booth’s practical psychology, which she called “common sense,” 
showed clearly in one of the few long articles which she ever addressed 
to her “boys.” “How to Escape,” published in the Volunteers’ Gazette 
of September, 1932, was prompted by the sensational news story of a 
convict who had made a successful escape from prison, built up a re- 
spectable business and family life in a new city, but was finally recog- 
nized and sent back to prison. Though Mrs. Booth sympathized with 
the natural desire of any prisoner to be outside the walls again, she 
pointed out the dangers and disadvantages—legal, physical, and per- 
sonal—to any man who managed to get away before his sentence 
was up, and the weight of new restrictions that his escape would 
inevitably bring down on the prisoners still within the walls. 

Far better, she said in “How to Escape”, for a man to escape in a 
totally different and legitimate way: first from whatever evil brought 
him to prison, by sorrow for any wrong he had done; and then by a 
determination to build up a better character in prison by learning 
anything helpful that the prison could teach in new skills and ideas. 
This means, of course, that the best escape possible to any man in 
prison is an escape from his old self, but he can never make that 
escape without buckling down to good new habits of work and 
thought. If he is sick, for example, or in need of glasses or false teeth, 
the prison doctor will help him to escape from his old infirmities, and 
this may save him from the difficulties that got him into trouble, es- 
pecially if he gets hold of himself through regular hours, exercise, and 
sensible physical discipline. Moreover, the best way for anyone, in 
prison or out, to escape from his own ills and sorrows is to cheer 
and help others. And last, the soul of every man needs to escape from 
doubt and fear, and to prepare with trust in God for what the future 
holds. 

But with her intensely practical “religious and common sense” ap- 
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proach, it was the professional prison psychologists and psychiatrists 
with whom Mrs. Booth came closest to clashing. In theory, she wel- 
comed psychological studies and realized their great potential value; 
in practice, she thought them often very misguided. Toward the end 
of her long life, even some of the meetings of the Prison Association 
annoyed her because they seemed too much taken up by psychologists 
who had little, if any, prison experience but were intent on proving 
some theory of crime. She thought a good many investigations claim- 
ing to be “scientific” were only called so to take advantage of popular 
science-worship. To her, too many investigators seemed to go into the 
prisons to pry out “facts” which would help them get professional 
publicity, whatever the “facts” did to the prisoners. She was convinced 
that the investigators often antagonized prisoners with intimate ques- 
tions, and the prisoners in turn retaliated by enlivening the deadly 
monotony of prison life with the best false answers they could invent, 
and snickered privately over the deception. 

Mrs. Booth was not alone in having reservations about the unquali- 
fied value of psychological investigations. Warden Lawes, for in- 
stance, made no secret of his objections to some psychiatric methods. 
He was quoted in the New York Times, October 28, 1935, as saying 
that they “roused antagonism by exhaustive searching, and by revolt- 
ing questions precluded a truthful reply and left prisoners resentful, 
sullen, and intractable.” In his 1938 book, Invisible Stripes, he told 
with sympathy the story of the prisoner who failed to see the relation- 
ship between the time at which his pubic hair had developed and 
his crime of embezzlement twenty years later, and who resented the 
insistence of the investigator that he must have been involved with 
some prostitute when he went astray. In reality he was happily mar- 
ried and one of his most crushing punishments was the shame he had 
brought his wife and child. Sanford Bates said in his 1937 book, 
Prisons and Beyond: “The science of psychiatry has suffered on 
account of some of its devotees,” and “[The psychiatrist] has been too 
prone in the past to tell us what was wrong with our offenders with- 
out going into the necessary details of what should be done to correct 
and cure these defects.” But Mr. Bates felt that psychiatrists who are 
medically trained as well as trained in psychology are necessary mem- 
bers of a modern prison staff, and that they are badly needed to give 
insight and assistance to individual problems of rehabilitation. Mrs. 
Booth would have been happy to agree with him had she had more 
trust in modern psychology; she was always anxious that sensible 
principles of social work and classification should be applied. 
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“Organized charity, carefully iced, 
“In the name of a cautious, statistical Christ.” 


That was obviously one reason why her reputation declined as “social 
work” became a profession and paid social workers entered the prison 
field. She was only an unpaid amateur, and a self-trained one at that, 
without a college degree. No Ph.D. in Psychology or Sociology could 
find it easy to defer to her. In addition to her lack of professional 
status, she was a woman in a man’s world. She did not mind what the 
professionals thought of her if they helped “her boys,” but she was 
distressed by the increasing tendency to consider social work merely 
as a job. To her it was a vocation. The social worker, in the name of 
“science” or “research,” often seemed to become increasingly cautious, 
statistical, and impersonal, with less and less interest in the casualties 
of the social order except as part of a “case load.” 

“How would you like to be a ‘case’?” Mrs. Booth would ask, her 
eyes snapping with indignation. Her Volunteers of America associates 
were instructed not to use such a disparaging term, but to speak of 
“clients” instead. As for her, until her last years she carried a “case 
load” at which any professional social worker would shudder; but she 
made each one of her “clients” feel her personal interest in his in- 
dividual welfare. Experience taught her repeatedly that the human 
touch of affection and sympathy was the greatest gift she had to offer. 
“She put the heart in me!” declared one of “her boys,” and he expressed 
what countless men felt. 

Even worse to Mrs. Booth than depersonalized social work was the 
principle of behaviorism in modern psychology which became so 
popular in the 1920's. It was not only repugnant to Mrs. Booth’s faith 
but contrary to her long years of practical experience. Having lived 
through the Lombroso era, when scientists had insisted that there 
was a definite physical criminal type and criminals were born into it, 
only to have this completely disproved after it had made mischief 
for years, she saw no reason for accepting a theory merely because 
it was a current fad, when her intelligence revolted against it. The 
influence of behaviorism distressed her deeply. 

To the behavioristic psychologists, man is only a bundle of reflexes 
over which he has no real control. His actions are mere responses to 
outside forces. He seems to make moral decisions, when really he is 
making only an inevitable mechanistic response. 

Corollaries follow: if a man has no real free will, why should he make 
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any effort to decide anything according to conscience, law, or the 
rights of others? How can he be blamed for any act he commits if it 
is his inescapable response to his environment? 

Mrs. Booth believed that the wide adoption of such ideas would 
contribute to social irresponsibility, if nothing worse. The fact that 
in the late 1950’s crime has increased faster than the population itself 
has made others suggest a connection. 

In contrast, Mrs. Booth believed strongly in the individual respon- 
sibility of each human being to “Abhor that which is evil; cleave to 
that which is good.” In the furor that followed her remark, “Thank God 
for prisons,” she said firmly that she meant precisely that. 

“Prison is the last resort after home, church, school and society 
have failed. All truly modern prisons are trying to make good citizens 
out of the world’s failures. Oh, yes—sometimes they fail too. And they 
have faults—bad faults—as schools for rehabilitation. But if a prison 
is not succeeding both in its function of protecting society from law- 
breakers, and in turning those lawbreakers into decent citizens, so 
that the public can honestly say “Thank God for our prisons!’ then 
people had better ask themselves whose fault it isP Are they operating 
on that old theory that a prison is for punishment only—refusing to 
install prison industries and schools? Refusing prisoners decent living 
conditions and medical care? Refusing to keep prison administration 
out of politics? Refusing appropriations sufficient to secure a decent 
prison staffP Refusing a chance to released prisoners who come out 
wanting to make good? 

“I don’t like the modern idea of the psychologists and the psy- 
chiatrists that a man is not responsible for what he does—that he is 
only a helpless creature reacting to his environment. Right is right 
and sin is sin, and the sooner a man realizes that he cannot break laws 
with impunity the better. Society has a right to protect itself against 
destructive forces. How could there be any civilization today if men 
had not learned some sort of self-discipline?” 

“We have seen enough in our work,” she said at an earlier time in 
After Prison—What?, “to understand that many of those who have had 
the worst environment to contend with, and have been handicapped by 
miserable parentage, have yet been able to accept and respond to the 
highest teaching, and have made a thorough success of earnest Chris- 
tian living.” 

She and her Volunteers of America assistants had failures, like 
everyone else in prison work. But from sixty to seventy-five per cent 
of the men from prison to whom they stood “first friend” as job hunt- 
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ers, morale builders, home providers, and parole supervisors, succeeded 
in “going straight” and kept out of prison. In general from sixty to 
seventy-five per cent of ex-prisoners are recidivists. Moreover, the 
statistics compiled by Mrs. Booth and her helpers included the records 
not only of the men who had joined the V.P.L. and had shown definite 
intention in prison of trying to go straight outside, but also of many 
parolees who simply had no one else to turn to, and whom the Volun- 
teers felt had the right to a new chance. 

Mrs. Booth was often criticized: in early years an as impractical 
sentimentalist, later as a sentimentalist even after she had proved quite 
practical. She was unquestionably sentimental, but no one without 
strong emotional motivation could have stood up to the rigorous re- 
quirements of her career. In her last years she was sometimes referred 
to as a “do-gooder,” when the phrase had become a term of contempt. 
But it had a different context for her. She tried to be a “do-gooder” in 
the original sense, for she was a Christian who knew that the phrase 
comes from the description of Jesus of Nazareth, “who went about 
doing good.” It was the intent of her life to follow Him. 

The most professional of all her associates were her friends and 
admirers. “It has always been a great satisfaction to me to have your 
support and your good wishes,” Sanford Bates wrote to her in 1945 
from the office of the New York Board of Parole, after long years in 
administrative prison work, state and national. “I know of no person 
in the whole history of prisons in this country who has such a deep 
and sincere understanding of the problem of the penal institutions.” 

He was not the only professional who helped to bolster her spirit 
when it flagged. Warden James A. Johnston of Alcatraz wrote in his 
book Prison Life Is Different, “Mrs. Booth is a power for good in prison 
work. She influences convicts, ex-convicts, and their relations. Wives, 
mothers, children, look to her. She is wholesomely feminine and looks 
the part of the ‘Little Mother.’ I have heard most of the contemporary 
orators, but I do not recall any man or woman who touches the 
tender spots and inspires faith as does Maud Ballington Booth. It’s 
more than orator’s art—it’s crusader’s heart. So sublimely spiritual, yet 
so intensely practical.” 

“She had my respect and admiration all through the years, and I 
know that I held hers,” said E. R. Cass, the long-time Secretary of the 
American Prison Association. He and James V. Bennett, then head of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, joined in the celebration of her seventy- 
fifth birthday in 1940 when 1,500 people gathered to pay tribute to her 
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as “Little Mother of the Prisons.” Mr. Bennett said of her in Survey 
magazine, October, 1940: 

_ “Mrs. Booth has stimulated the thought and feeling of more prison- 
ers toward sincere reformation than any other single individual who 
has been engaged in prison work during the last half century.” 

That was what always counted the most with her—the prisoners, 
her “boys.” When they learned that she was gone, they, too, paid 
tribute to her in the obscure little papers and magazines issued to 
what one of her “boys” called “the vast army of numbered nonentities 
silently admiring her behind barred walls.” The shadow that she cast 
was light for them. 

Before her cremation and the burial of her ashes in Ferncliff 
Cemetery beside her husband, her funeral was held in the Marble 
Collegiate Church where she had often stopped to pray. The memorial 
address was given by her friend Dr. Daniel Poling, President of the 
Christian Endeavor Union, who had first seen her fifty years before 
when he was a small boy and had always remembered her. But being 
dead, she yet spoke. She had left a message of faith to be read by 
Charles Booth to her Volunteers of America comrades and friends. 
The heart of it was what had always been in her heart: 

“Let the mission of the Volunteers of America be always to fulfill 
those words, “The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath ap- 
pointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; He hath sent me to heal 
the broken hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives and the 
recovery of sight to the blind, to set at liberty those that are bound.’” 

Maud Ballington Booth had seen and experienced cruelty, poverty, 
sickness and sadness in trying to carry out this commission. In spite 
of every sorrow. and setback, the overwhelming impression that she 
left behind her was one of unquenchable joy and optimism. It had 
shone through her twinkling eyes, her smiling mouth, her vibrant 
voice; through the gentle fun she found in life’s little incongruities, her 
delight in the world of nature, and her ability to find some speck of 
gold in the muddiest places. Her faith never failed that God could 
bring good out of evil if His children did their part, for she lived by 
the message she had shared with them: 


Rise up, and quit yourselves like men! 
Look up, and hope! 
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SOURCES 


This biography is not “fictionalized.” Even the conversations record 
essentially what was contemporaneously reported as said, or what 
some participant, usually Mrs. Booth herself, remembered as being 
said. 

One manuscript copy of the biography with a complete bibliog- 
raphy, and with footnotes documenting the source of every important 
statement of fact, will be made available at the Beloit College Library, 
Beloit, Wisconsin, for scholarly use. A similar manuscript copy is 
being presented to the Headquarters of the Volunteers of America. 
Each has filed with it typed copies of many pertinent newspaper 
stories covering -five decades. The author retains personal material, 
unpublished and generally unobtainable: in particular a typed copy 
of Mrs. Booth’s autobiographical Memories of Childhood and Mem- 
ories of Girlhood, the originals of which her daughter holds; and Mrs. 
Booth’s Recollections from interviews with the author during the 
1940's, as well as personal letters covering about twenty years. The 
author’s file also includes copies of many published articles from 
discontinued or obscure publications now rather difficult to obtain. 
Among these are translations of Swedish material about Mrs. Booth’s 
visit to Sweden in 1886, available through the kindness of Gunnar 
Lonnaeus, Cultural Attaché of the Swedish Embassy in Washington, 
D.C., and that of Mrs. Mary Odencrantz, daughter of Herman Lager- 
crantz, Swedish Minister to the United States in Mrs. Booth’s day, 
and Mr. Perschke of the Salvation Army, in Stockholm. 
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Mrs. Booth herself was the chief personal source of biographical 
material, although she gave it only on condition that it should not 
be used until after her death. Other helpful personal sources were 
her daughter Theodora and her son Charles Brandon Booth; Agnes 
Smith, longtime editor of the Volunteers’ Gazette; and Edna Heming- 
way, for years Mrs. Booth’s secretary. 

The author's interest in material on Mrs. Booth’s life began with an 
unpublished biographical sketch written by her mother, Hermine 
Stichter Fulton, in the early 1920’s. The most valuable published 
sources were St. John Ervine’s masterly biography of God's Soldier, 
General William Booth, for Salvation Army background; Prof. Herbert 
A. Wisbey, Jr.'s doctoral dissertation at Columbia University, Religion 
in Action, A History of the Salvation Army in the United States, for 
Maud and Ballington Booth’s Salvation Army activities from 1887 to 
1896; Dr. Wisbey’s History of the Volunteers of America for a broad 
outline of the Booths’ subsequent work in the Volunteers; some issues 
of the Salvation Army War Cry, 1886-1896; the Volunteers’ Gazette 
and Volunteer Prison League publications from 1896 to 1948; New 
York Times articles referring to Mrs. Booth and her work during the 
same period; Mrs. Booth’s own book, After Prison—What?; and the 
annual Proceedings of the American Prison Association [now the 
American Correctional Association] for Mrs. Booth’s connection with 
professional penologists from 1904 to 1948. But every source listed 
in the long manuscript bibliography has contributed something to 
this story of Maud Ballington Booth. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to General Charles Brandon 
Booth and to General John F. McMahon of the Volunteers of America 
for access to their Headquarters files of historical material; to Dr. 
Herbert A. Wisbey for some of his own research material; and to 
Lieut.-Colonel R. D. Hughes, Editor-in-Chief of the Salvation Army 
War Cry, for copies of several articles relating to Mrs. Booth’s early 
prison interests. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made also to the following authors and 
publishers for permission to use the direct quotations in the text: 


[Barclay], “One of Her Daughters,” Life of Florence L. Barclay, 
London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1921. 

Sanford Bates, Prisons and Beyond, New York, Macmillan, 1937 
[c. 1936]. 

Harold Begbie, Life of General William Booth, New York, Mac- 
millan, 1920. 
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H. Revell Company, 1903. 
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Army Press], 1892. 2 vols. 
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Methuen, 1935. 
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Macmillan, 1935. 2 vols. 
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Mifflin, 1937. 
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